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SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
AN ORCHESTRAL WAR 


Two Factions, One Opposed to 
Henry Hadley, in Bitter Con- 
troversy Over Directorship 


FRANCISCO, CAL., 
Musical 


Jan. 15.—The 
Association of 


SAN 
founding of the 
San Francisco, the establishing of a sym- 
phony orchestra here and the appointing 
of Henry Hadley as its conductor have re- 
sulted in one of. those explosions of petty 
partisan spirit which from time to time 
give large-minded men large pur- 
poses such needless annoyance in the great 
City of the Golden Gate. 

The Pacific Coast Musical 
which is published in San Francisco, has 
made a vicious attack on Mr. Hadley and 
the policy of the Musical Association of 
San Francisco in retaining him. While 
this paper, as its name indicates, does not 
aim at anything more than a local scope 
and appeal, it is understood to represent 
certain interests which too frequently mili- 
tate against the true musical progress of 
San Francisco. In a signed article in the 
Review for January 20, Mr. Alfred Metz- 
ger, the editor, follows up with renewed 
force similar attacks made in previous 
issues. 

Mr. Metzger makes the presence of Mr. 
Polacco, the conductor of the recent per- 
formance of “The Girl of the Golden West” 
in San Francisco, the occasion for propos- 
ing him as the desirable man for the post 
of conductor of the San Francisco orches 
tra. His article sets forth the qualifica- 
tions of a good orchestral leader, and states 
that Polacco fulfills them in every respect. 
The article continues: 


with 


> onte “aot 
Re VIEW, 


The Pacific Coast Musical Review has the wel- 
fare of San Francisco as a musical center at 
heart. We have no personal axes to grind. If 
a man is fit for his position he need not fear this 
paper, whether it likes him personally or not. If 
he is incompetent we will say so whether we like 
him personally or not. Our present leader is not 
competent enough, and when we have found in 
Mr. Polacco a man who fits the position to a 
“T”? we feel in duty bound to say so, as we do 
not like to condemn anything musically without 
suggesting at the same time someone else to take 
its place. Polacco is the man for our symphony 
orchestra He personality, magnetism, 
individuality and the ability to impress his mind 
on the musicians and audience. He is the man 
for the place and we trust that the Committee 
of the Musical Association of San Francisco will 
get in touch with Polacco so that when the posi- 
tion is to be had he will be given an opportunity 
to assert his musicianship. We do not hesitate to 
predict that the San Francisco orchestra under 
Polacco’s direction would make a world-wide repu- 
tation for itself. 


possesses 


The position of the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review is not borne out by the San Fran 
cisco daily papers. The musical critics 
Walter Anthony, of the Call, Thomas 
Nunan, of the Examiner and the Chron- 
icle, have declared themselves quite other- 
wise in their expressed attitude toward the 
orchestra and Mr. Hadley’s conducting. 

Neither is the Pacific Coast Musical Re 
views attitude borne out by the Musical 
Association of San Francisco, with its 
board of governors representing the best 
citizenship of that city. The board of 
governors of the association consists of the 
following men, who are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the best interests of the city: 
Dr. A. Barkan, T. B. Berry, E. D. Beylard, 
Antoine Borel, W. B. Bourn, J. W. Byrne, 
C. H. Crocker, William H. Crocker, F. P. 
Deering, Alfred I: Esberg, J. D. Grant, 
Frank W. Griffin, E. S. Heller, John D 
McKee, J. D. Redding, John Rothschild, 
Leon Sloss, Sigmund Stern, Dr. Stanley 
Stillman and R. M. Tobin. 

Writing in behalf of the Association, 

John Rothschild, its secretary, sent the 
following letter, dated January 2, to the 
San Francisco correspondent of Musica 
AMERICA : 
_ Please accept our thanks for the splendid article 
in Musica AMERICA with reference to the Sym- 
phony Concert and the work of this Association 
The interest you are taking in our organization 
is much appreciated by the directors, who wish 
me to extend to you our thanks. 

Musicat AMERICA is informed on good 
authority that the Pacific Coast Musical 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE 


Distinguished Russian Pianist Who Is Now Giving Recitals and Appearing in Con- 
certs in America—He Will Give Another Recital in Carnegie Hall, New York 


on Tuesday 





Review and an Eastern musical journal 
have given a wrong impression to the 
world concerning the quality of the San 


Francisco symphony concerts. 

Those conversant with conditions in San 
Francisco regard the present attack as 
aimed directly against the progress of 
musical art on the coast in the interests of 
petty factions. The attitude of the Pacifi 
Coast Musical Review is felt to be unwar 
ranted and vindictive, and the belief would 
appear to be borne out by the visible facts 
of the case, which present a journal given 
to similar attacks on local musical enter- 
prise putting itself in the untenable posi- 
tion of directly opposing the citizens who 
best represent the musical welfare of San 
Francisco, and who have combined forces 
in taking the long-desired step of establish- 
ing a symphony orchestra under excellent 
auspices in that city. 





Metropolitan Opera for Boston 


30STON, Jan. 29.—For the first time in 
two years Boston is to hear a number of 
performances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Arrangements have just been 
completed for a visit of the entire Metro- 
politan company, including the principals, 
conductors, orchestra, chorus, and stage 
settings, for four appearances, beginning 
on April 15. The Boston Opera House 


will probably be used. “K6nigskinder,” 
with Geraldine Farrar, will be given a first 
Boston performance. 





No Metropolitan Invasion of London, 
Says Kahn 


Lonpon, Jan. 25.—That there will be no 
exchanging of Metropolitan and Hammer- 
stein stars is a statement made by Otto H. 
Kahn, a member of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, here to- 
day. Mr. Kahn also stated that there was 
no intention on the part of the Metropol- 
itan to invade London next year. 





Another Arthur Hartmann Tour 


Arthur Hartmann, the eminent violin 
virtuoso who has previously made two 
transcontinental tours in America under 
Haensel & Jones’ direction, has been se- 
cured by them for the season of 1912-1913. 
Mr. Hartmann will undoubtedly play with 
the prominent orchestras of this country, 
and appear in recitals from coast to coast. 





Gertrude Rennyson Again Invited to 
Sing at Bayreuth 

Gertrude Rennyson, the distinguished 

American soprano, who had such success 


in “Das Rheingold” in Bayreuth, has been 
invited to sing in Bayreuth again next 
Summer. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


cateemeel 


POR INTERNATIONAL 
OPERATIC EXCHANGE 


Franz Winter’s Visit to New York 
Said to Point to Metropolitan- 
Berlin Alliance 

New 


stirred during the past week by the pres- 


York’s operatic circles have been 


ence of Franz Winter, assistant director of 
the Kaiser’s Royal Opera in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to the dispatches 
Herr Winter has America 
the two-fold mission of making an agree- 
with the 
for the exchange of stars, and of effecting 


foreign cable 


come to with 


ment Metropolitan management 
a general reduction of the artists’ salaries. 

In particular it is stated that the envoy 
of the Kaiser had received instructions to 
engage some of the artists who had been 
enticed away from Germany by the high 
Metropolitan. He 
pected to restore the balance between the 


salaries at the is ex- 


two opera houses by arranging contracts 
with such artists as Hermann Jadlowker 
and Emmy Destinn. Other singers whom 
the Kaiser is anxious to engage are Gadski, 
Scotti Amato. In 


fact, Herr Winter is empowered to con- 


Farrar, Caruso, and 
clude arrangements with the whole body 
of Metropolitan stars rather than return 
to Germany empty handed, according to the 
cable despatches. 

Berlin has long blamed the Metropolitan 
for the high prices that are now paid for 
Herr Winter has 
commissioned to negotiate with the Metro- 


opera stars, and been 


politan management with a view to con 


certed action in the direction of a more 


reasonable standard. 


Since his arrival in New York, however, 
Herr Winter has been Sphinx-like, and he 
has left directions at his hotel that no 
newspaper qan is to be connected on his 
telephone. He has let it be understood 
that if publicity would help him he would 
avail himself of it, but that he had nothing 
to say. 

When questioned as to the existence of 


any such overtures from Herr Winter, 
William J. Guard, of the Metropolitan 
staff, said to a Musicat AMERICA repre- 
sentative, “It is true that Herr Winter 


called on Mr. Gatti to pay his respects, 
but there was no need of negotiating for 
a working agreement between the two 
houses, because there has been one in force 
for the last three years. 

“According to this understanding neither 
management is to give the artists induce- 
ments which would cause them to break 
their contracts with the other house. For 
instance, Putnam Griswold was engaged 
for the Metropolitan several seasons ago, 
but he remained at the Berlin Opera until 
his contract with them was finished . 

“The Metropolitan management did try 
to borrow the services of Frieda Hempel 
for six weeks during this season, but she 
could not be spared by the Berlin house. 
Jadlowker has all along been under con- 
tract to the Berlin management, but as 
they will not be able to release him next 
season except for a short time, it is doubt- 
ful if he will be available for America.” 

As to the lowering of salaries, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Guard that they were 
raised during the Hammerstein opposition, 
and once raised, it is very hard to reduce 
them. The really great artist, however, 
more than earns his salary by bringing the 
throngs to hear him sing. 

Even if Jadlowker goes back to Berlin 
with an increase in salary, which, it is 
reported, has been agreed upon by Herr 
Winter, the United States is sending a 
steady stream of natives to the German 
opera houses, the best of whom will no 
doubt appear at the Metropolitan when they 
finish their European training. One Amer- 
ican teacher, Frank King Clark, has placed 
six pupils on the German operatic stage 
since he transferred his studio from Paris 
to Berlin, eighteen months ago. 
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INDIAN TUNES AND NATIONAL MUSIC 


Their Relationship as Henry Gilbert Sees It—-Cannot Recognize 
in Indian and Negro Songs Any Definite Basis for Nation- 
alism in American Art——“‘Something Vital and Original in 
Ragtime”—The White Man’s Influence on Indian Music 








By LOUISE LLEWELLYN 


OSTON, Jan. 25.—“A year ago,” says 
Henry Gilbert, up in that austere little 
workshop of his at the top of his house 
in Cambridge, “I was happy in my ob- 
scurity. Then Fiedler played my negro 
overture at the symphony and it was all 
over.” 

It is none too easy to give your undi- 
vided attention even to so interesting a 
feature as the phonographic records of 
Indian yells, war whoops and love songs, 
when you might be listening to Henry Gil- 
bert’s conversation; and in one evening 
there is only time for enough of each to 
make you wish for more. 

“IT suppose,” sighs the gifted composer, 
as he chokes off the cry of a lusty Apache, 
“that if I wanted to attain to real fame | 
ought to get a secretary and a press agent; 
but there’s one thing I like better than 
success: that’s myself. When a man be- 














—Photos by 


Miller 


Above: A Family Group of Osage 
Indians as They Are To-day. Below: 
Geronimo, the Apache Chief, Who 
Was for Many Years a Prisoner of the 
Government at Fort Sill 


comes successful he’s got to give up a 
good deal of his own companionship.” 

If it is true, as you may have been say- 
ing of late, that to do as he pleases is 
man’s paradise lost, it surely is poignantly 
so of the professional man and artist. So- 
ciety and the newspapers stand for the 
snake in his Eden. What Mr. Gilbert 
pleases to do now is to write an opera, but 
he has been kept talking for these years 
past of Irish folk songs and negro melo- 
dies, and nationality in music. Now he is 
challenged for Indian data, because he has 
written some strong music based upon In- 
dian themes for the Edward S. Curtis 
lecture. (Mr. Curtis, be it explained, is 
presenting in lecture form, with music, 
some of the marvelous photographs from 
his now famous work in twenty volumes, 
“The North American Indian.”) And 
even though you may inwardly blush at 
this reptilian part you are taking in a 
soul’s despoiling, you go right on demand- 


ing formulas of genius—so woefully has 
the acuteness of your natural perception 
been dulled by contact with the publicity 
system. 

You do your best to get a headline for 
your paper by inducing Henry Gilbert to 
say that these primitive Indian noises have 





Henry Gilbert 


come to the light of matured racial con- 
sciousness as the basis of American na- 
tionalism in music, and he disappoints your 
journalistic sense by replying that he rec- 
ognizes no such definite basis in either the 
negro or the Indian songs. “There is 


51 Mlomg Bulla War 


cause if a.thing sounds well on a bad 
piano it is sure to sound better on a good 
one) his interesting transcription and de- 
velopment of Sitting Bull’s cry and sev- 
eral other numbers used at the Curtis 
lecture. 

In the former, which is a war song, Mr. 
Gilbert has quoted the tune verbatim. It 
was sung, or rather yelled by Sitting Bull 
when the mounted warriors sat awaiting 
the word to charge. Riding back and 
forth along the line he would repeat the 
song in a high shrill voice, concluding with 
these words, rapidly spoken: 

Bull Sitting I am whenever 
Something kil I always wish 
You must do your best. 

“Here is a fake Indian piece,” says the 
composer then, taking out a manuscript 
designated as the musical celebration of 
the “Signal Fire of the Mountain God.” 
“T couldn’t find any music that had any 
connection with that particular festival, so 
[ had to make it up. It got more applause 
than a good many of the others. I sup- 
pose I ought not to tell about it, though. 
If Curtis reads it I may lose my job.” 

In “The Woman Dancer. with the 
Skulls” used in the Curtis lecture Mr. Gil- 
bert has simply employed the original tune 
with which the Indians accompany the 
dance. In order that it may be heard in 
all its native barbarism he has not even 
harmonized it. In other numbers mere 
fragments of Indian tunes have been used, 
and these worked up into a connected and 
well defined melody. In doing this he has 
striven not to diminish, but to intensify 
their original character. In the “Dream 
of the Ancient Red Man” several Indian 
tunes of widely different character have 
been used as /eit-motifs, typifying various 
accidents and emotions incident to Indian 
life. He has used both religious and war 
songs, a fragment of a love call and a 
modified version of an Iroquois melody of 
great- solemnity and subjective quality. 
This last opens and closes the composition. 
It represents the pensive melancholy of an 
old man, reviewing a life full of glorious 
action. The warlike motive is taken from 
the Omaha invocation to the God of War. 
The melody is quoted verbatim and har- 
monized in a wild and suggestive manner. 
The religious motive is one of the cere- 
monial songs of the Sioux. This is used, 
as is also the love call, in a somewhat de- 
veloped form. 

“To retain sufficient of the original bar- 
baric character of the Indian songs,” says 
Mr. Gilbert, “to present these fragments 
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something vital and original,” he says, “in 
ragtime. There is nothing like it. It has 
been said to resemble the Hungarian and 
Scotch folk music, but that is not true. 
It is entirely an independent outgrowth, 
with a stimmung all its own. There is in 
the present American music a rugged ele- 
ment, a something that has not taken on 
perfection of form. Perhaps it’s vulgarity. 
Sometimes I believe that is what dis- 
tinguishes it, but at any -rate a national 
music is not a thing which can be con- 
sciously developed like business and com- 
merce. It is an evolution—a thing that 
happens in the dark, as it were.” 

You reflect that in the personality of this 
man, whose education has been exclusively 
American, are just the elements which 
should determine the direction of Amer- 
ican music—a certain hardiness of spirit 
which encourages truth and vitality at the 
expense, perhaps, of the purely lyric, so 
to speak; withal a transcendental enthu- 
siasm and abundance of faitn. Then you 
remember the Indians, the real provoca- 
tion of your visit, and Mr. Gilbert starts 
Sitting Bull to wailing—Sitting Bull, the 
old Sioux warrior, who, if you happened 
to come from Kansas, was a well-known 
and thrilling figure ot your childhood, 
whose blanketed tribe you have followed 
many times as they grunted through the 
streets of a border town, where they came 
periodically to buy fire water and to have 
their photographs taken, a source of in- 
finite entertainment and joy to the Indian 


of that day. 
Sitting Bull’s Cry 


Mr. Gilbert plays, then, upon his vener- 
able piano (which he keeps, he explains, be- 


of savage melody in an artistic and musical 
form, which will appeal to and interest 
civilized hearers—for most Indian tunes 
considered in their entirety are rather poor 
—and to express the spirit of each indi- 
vidual picture of Indian life, has been the 
embodied ideal toward which I _ have 
striven, I believe, with some success.” 


jotting of a chant-like melody called “The 
Wind in the Pines.” A few days after the 
appearance of this article q friend, who 
is a distinguished musician, called his at- 
tention to the striking similarity of this 
little tune to a fifteenth century chant with 








Nora Gootsequetah, a Comanche Beauty 
(Full Blood) 


which he had been comparing it. The 
friend had not read the article and Mr. 
Gilbert had not seen the chant, “So,” says 
the latter, “we each enjoyed the confirma- 
tion of a personal discovery.” He points 
out, too, from his notebook, where he 
keeps a record of all these tunes for his 
own uses and reference, that those collected 
from the more southern tribes of Tusayan, 
Zumi and Pueblo, for instance, are often 
of decidedly Spanish flavor. 

The idea of taking these Indian records 
mechanically Mr. Gilbert does not claim 
as his own. It belongs to J. Walter 
Kewkes, of Cambridge, an_ enthusiastic 
ethnologist, who felt this to be the quick- 
est and most accurate way of obtaining 
these curious folk songs from the lips of 
the fast dying generation, the old warriors 
uncorrupted by modernism and civiliza- 
tion. The first of these documents were 
taken in this manner by Mr. Fewkes as 
early as 1890 and were published in the 
Journal of American Folklore. 

And so you linger, in your eagerness 
for fact and esoteric entertainment, until 
you feel, shamefacedly, that you have out- 
raged the hospitality even of this most 
hospitable household, only to receive coals 
of fire in the guise of cake and good wine, 
taken parenthetically and served on a cold 
night, with water and sugar, by Mr. Gil- 
bert’s remarkable Roumanian wife, whose 
exquisite way of speaking the English lan- 
guage has a music of its own. 





Wolf-Ferrari Returns to Europe 


Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the composer, 
who came to this country a few weeks 
ago to attend the Metropolitan production 
of his opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” and 
later assisted in the Chicago presentation 
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You are interested in what Mr. Gilbert 
has to say of the white man’s influence 
upon this Indian music. In an article 
written for the Music Review of this 
month he recalls the labor of the Jesuit 
priests in teaching the red men to sing 
hymns. Accompanying the article is the 











of his 
Madonna,” and conducted his cantata “La 


other opera, “The Jewels of the 
Vita Nuova” at the Metropolitan, was 
booked to :ail for Europe with Mme. Wolf- 
Ferrari on Thursday of this week. The 
composer expressed his desire to return to 
America some day with another new opera. 
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“ LITTLE SCRIBBLERS ON THE NEWSPAPERS!” IS 


VICTOR 


Distinguished Composer Says Most 
of Them Are ‘“ Biggest Cowards 
Alive’’—Pays High Tribute to 
the Genius of Wolf-Ferrari— 
Mary Garden an ‘‘ Unspeakably 
Marvelous Woman ’’ — Denies 
That He Composes for Mere 
Love of Gain 


THE appointment was for high noon. 

And when one reached the fifth floor 
of this private dwelling, not a stone’s throw 
from Riverside, with its consistent exterior 
and interior effects of spick-span, opulent 
newness, one found Victor Herbert stand- 
ing before a’ high writing desk. He was 
putting notes to paper, too—shaking them 
out of the end of his pen with a sort of 
deliberative rapidity. Neatly they trailed 
down a page of partitura, like shorthand 
down an obelisk. Upright on the mantel 
one noted an “Irish Symphony by Victor 
Herbert,” seemingly fresh from the print- 
ers, its title letters confrontingly large. 
Mr. Herbert glanced up from his profound 
absorption. He gave a sort of terrified 
start, merging instantly into cordiality, or 
at least ‘a satisfying imitation, as he threw 
down his pen. 

“Upon my word! And so I did say for 
you to come to-day. Why, You 
see, to-morrow I’m attending a unique and 
little banquet in Washington. 
(Details concerning banquet, 
“Here’s our picture, 


sure 


recherché 
Nice affair.” 
its personnel, etc.). 
all the guests of honor, drawn by 
man.” (Display of caricature representing 
several hydrocephalic gentlemen clinging to 
a hobby-horse.) “Recognize me? Good 
likeness, eh! I’m probably going to play 
‘em a ’cello solo. Been taking up my ’cello 
again and practising rather diligently! 
Take that Morris chair. Have a cigar? 
Yes, they are pretty large; but the quality 
doesn’t suffer, as so often where there’s 
quantity. Maybe, though, you’d prefer a 
cigarette—there are five -hundred in that 
box. Ah me! It’s so very hard to say 
anything fresh or new about music.” 

“Don’t,” I pleaded. “Just say any old 
thing about any old thing.” 

“You're quite right. That’s the only 
way to talk. Nobody can thresh out a 
subject to order anyhow, especially as, in 
music, when everything anybody’s got to 
say has already been said by everybody. 
It’s much easier to produce music than to 
manufacture opinions about it.” 2 

“Your nationality? I mean your race?” 
I was suddenly and incongruously moved 
to question. 

“Why, Irish, of course! You thought 
so? Good for you. Over there, framed 
on the wall, is a tribute from my country- 
men on parchment. See the ’cello sketched 
at the bottom with the device of the scroll 
inscribed with a little song by my father 
—written, however, by me. This long line 
of photographs is the cast of the “Wizard 
of the Nile,” when presented in the The- 
ater an der Wien in Vienna, Austria. Yes, 
[ suppose you're historically right, as far 
as | know it was the first operetta by any 
American composer to get a run or even 
a presentation in a European carital. At 
the time I thought it a wonderful thing to 
have happened to me, I remember—but 
of course—wasn’t prosperous enough to go 
abroad and see ’em do it! Later this com- 
pany gave it round about in many Euro- 
pean cities. Framed over there you see 
another parchment scrawl telling how the 
University of Villanova made me a Doctor 
of Music last year.” 


That Doctor’s Degree 


3erry- 


Mr. Herbert paused and chuckled. “It’s 
a Catholic university, but I’m not a Cath- 
olic. Yes, I could call myself Doctor now. 
But how the years facilitate things, outside 
a man, and inside him too. I vemember 
how I used to try and struggle and wrestle 
with problems in my first comic opera, 
‘The Vivantiere’-—never presented—prob- 
lems of mere structural development, you 
know, that would now seem as easy as 
A BC. A man keeps sincerely at a thing 
and gradually learns how! 

“But, as I was saying—it’s in this awful 
responsibility about saying something new, 
instead of doing it, that the critics are so 
up against it. One artist’s work is good— 


HERBERT’S ESTIMATE OF SOME CRITICS 








The Latest Photograph of Victor Herbert 


if he’s really an artist it’s got to be! And 
another’s is also good, and yet a third 
good—and these poor critic fellows are 
afraid to go down in all three instances 
as having said, simply and frankly, it’s 
good! They think that’s going to sound 
as if they didn’t know much. Why, bless 
their hearts, they can’t escape that. It’s 
going to sound as if they didn’t know much 
anyhow—because, you see, in most in- 
stances they don’t! 

“You see—take now the case of a cre- 
ative musical artist, one who combines in- 
tervals with their colors and their nuances 
and their rhythms, and is therefore a ‘Com- 
poser. We will suppose, for the sake of 
the argument, that this composer was 
gifted with imagination, sympathy and in- 
vention to start with, and has turned the 
trick often enough to get it under his 
fingers—to know how. Now, the only 
man really to see inside that composer’s 
work would be some other man who also 


tion, the pure love 


gesture, with both hands. It was as though 


he would fan them off. 
Where the Critics Fail 


“Moreover,” he proceeded, after a pause, 
“they have, as a class, their preconceptions 
added to their misconceptions. They al- 
ways start, you see, with some made-to- 
order point of view, like a lame man who 
walks when you put a crutch under his 
arm. Let’s take an instance: Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘Donne Curiose.’ No one could en- 
joy that work more than I did. It is skill- 
ful, tasteful, tactful and delicious. I take 
my hat off to its composer; he is a master 
among masters. I wish I could ever hope 
to become half as big a man. And yet, 
had this very opera been presented as com- 
ing, say, from the pen of some member of 
Mr. Victor Herbert’s orchestra, or even 
from Mr. Victor Herbert himself, what 
would have been its reception? What, I 
say! Can’t you see the critic fellows dis- 
missing it with a sneering line or twofr 


positive that Mr. 


has turned the same trick often enough to ‘Incompetent dribble from a fiddler in 
know how—to Herbert’s orches- 
os t 
know also the tra, or, as they 
drudgery, the per- A ae ‘ kept saying of my 
petual self-abnega- Vet rn A" ‘Natoma’: ‘Proof 
] 


Herbert, who can 





of deeds, rather 


= 





than rewards, that 
must characterize 
even the most ma 
terially successful 
of those who. de- 
vote their lives to 
creative work. But 





this man who 
knows how, who 
knows all about 
it, is never, or 


He’s busy doing it him- 
self, you see. And besides, he’s humble. 
He knows what it has meant, when the 
thing has gotten itself done—what it has 
meant in love and labor and sacrifice and 
exaltation to the man who did it. And 
this is just as true of the lightest thing a 
man does—if he tries to do it just as 
daintily and charmingly as he can—as of 
the heaviest. The same creative balance, 
the same technical forethought, the same 
enthusiastic caution, must go into your 
little song about goldfishes as into your 
great scene of renunciation in your grand 
opera. But these little scribblers on the 
newspapers— !” 

Words failed him. Mr. Herbert could 
merely make a gesture, a comprehensive 


rarely, a critic. 





A Phrase from “Natoma” in the Com- 
poser’s Own Writing 


occasionally grind 
out good little op- 
erettas and things 
for Broadway, 
should refrain 
from invading a 
field for which he 
is so unfitted both 
by talent and by 
training.’ Can’t 
you hear ’em?” 

“Take another instance. I have with me, 
as my first assistant, a violinist, Fritz 
Stahlberg by name, a remarkably gifted 
fellow who is writing fine modern music 
in the larger symphonic forms. But if he 
gets a hearing is anybody ready to take 
him at his worth—even take him seriously? 
Not much! Your critic chap, generally 
speaking, is the biggest coward alive. He 
starts with the crystallized popular concep- 
tion of what a man is, and then tries to 
say something that shall prove his indi- 
viduality without budging out of line.” 

“They are often a little pretentious, 
still oftener a little tiresome,” I agreed. 
“Maybe, though, they’ve got salaries to 
earn.” 

“Why don’t they try to earn it then by 








_———~ 


some attempt at a sincere and decent ap- 
praisement of at least that element in a 
man’s work which thousands upon thou- 
sands find enjoyable? There’s my ‘Nato- 
ma.’ How they've roasted it, grilled it 
from every possible point of view. Yet 
the opera saw nine representations at the 
Metropolitan to packed houses last Spring 
and the record has this year already 
mounted to twenty, through the definite 
demand for the work in the Middle West. 
It has been authoritatively cited as the 
strongest card of the Chicago season, with 
the exception of the recently produced ex- 
quisite work of Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The Jewels 
of the Madonna.’ How I do delight in 
that man’s success, by the way. It’s a 
veritable triumph for pure art—for sane 
genius, opulent, resourcefulness, master 

craftmanship! Why, that man P 
That was true Irish enthusiasm, delight 
ful to listen to, but “Apropos of ‘Nat- 
’” TI adroitly diverted. “You were 








oma, 
saying ?” 
“Ah, yes, my ‘Natoma.’ I do admit that 
I’m proud of my first grand opera, proud, 
too, that Mary Garden should have created 
the title role. She is an unspeakably mar- 
velous woman. I have no adjectives good 
enough for her. She stands absolutely 
alone—a peerless, gigantic identity, of per- 
manent historical importance in the chron 
icles of opera. And she has made of my 
‘Natoma’ something, I fear, may never be 
equaled, should any other woman ever in- 
terpret the role. Oh, I cannot say enough 
about her. You cannot quote me_ too 
strongly. Tell me—do you recall the end 
of ‘Natoma,’ where she marches back, 
from light and freedom into eternal twi 
light with that uplifted head, that tread 
of a winged victory, ineffable in defeat?” 
I did recall it. I told him of having 
gone behind scenes, following its repre 
sentation, my eyes still wet with tears 
of having found Miss Garden dashing a 
moisture from her own eyes. Of how she 
had turned and exclaimed, with charac 


teristic impulsiveness: “You know that 
touches me! That touches me!” 
“Ah, yes,” he nodded, flushing with 


pleasure, “she tells me she loves it more 
and more. I feel that final act to be an 
inspiration of which no man need feel 
ashamed. Yet there is no greater fallacy 
than to suppose it is any easier to do the 
lighter things. 

“Your great dramatic moment, or your 
little Gavotte to be sung by a bevy of 
pretty girls—they’re totally different, of 
course, but they require just the same 
workmanship, just the same knowledge 
and experience. You merely set out with 
a different purpose. 


Offers from Vaudeville 


“And how unjust to accuse a man of 
mere love of gain when because of a 
greater démand, a readier market, he 
turns the lighter trick more often than the 
heavier. I have a boy at Cornell studying 
to be a civil engineer, and | have a girl too. 
I've had to think of them, and their edu- 
cation, of course. But if I did things 
with the sole idea of profit why I’d simply 
get rich at once playing my old ’cello two 
or three years in vaudeville. Compared to 
the care and sacrifice and drudgery of 
writing even little operas like ‘The En- 
chantress,’ which is making good, thank 
God!—that would be what most people call 
‘easy money.’ Only a few days ago they 
offered me a guaranteed forty weeks at a 
thousand dollars a week. If I were out 
for pure gain I'd be likely at least to 
think it over—wouldn’'t I? Of course, 
when these offers come I merely smile. To 
accept them would be to-day just as im- 
possible as for me to accept an offer in the 
Russian ballet. My career as a professional 
‘cellist ended when I ceased being solo 
‘cellist at the Metropolitan under Seidl. 
Yes, I was also ’cellist with Thomas out 
in Chicago. And now I’m taking it up 
again for my pleasure and amusement. 
Now, do come again some morning and 
have another smoke and a chat. Sorry 
you had to climb so many stairs to get up 
to me!” 

“It was worth it,” I called as I made 
my way down those five flights with con- 
tinuous glimpses into music rooms (two 
or three), billiard-rooms, dining rooms and 
silky-curtained bedrooms in which prin- 
cesses might have slept contentedly. 

STANLEY OLMSTED. 





Mme. Nordica Ill with Neuritis 


Mme. Lillian Nordica, who returned to 
New York recently from a tour of the 
Middle West, became ill of neuritis shortly 
afterward, and was ordered by her phy- 
sicians to take a complete rest for several 
days. Mme. Nordica was forced to cancel 
her engagement as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Brooklyn for last 
Sunday and Elena Gerhardt was engaged 
to take her place. 





Saint-Saéns’s new “Déjanire,” recently 
produced at the Paris Opéra, has just had 
its first performance in Germany at Des- 
sau before an apathetic audience. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
SOCIETY IN “LUCIA” 


Noteworthy Performance of Old 
Favorite by Local Singers and 
Instrumentalists 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 27.—Once more 
has the Philadelphia Operatic Society 
“surprised the natives” by giving so ex- 
cellent a performance of “real grand opera” 
that even old-time opera-goers and some of 
the town’s severest critics were compelled 
to sit up and take notice, with the ac- 
knowledgement that here indeed was scme- 
thing worth attention. 

The opera this time—the second per- 
formance of the society’s sixth season and 
its sixteenth production—was “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” which was presented with 
the following cast: Lucia, Helma Fritz; 
Alice, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith; Edgar, Harry 
Gurney; Lord Henry Ashton, Horace R. 
Hood; Bide-the-Bent, Henry Hotz; Sir 
Arthur, John H. Cromie, Jr. Norman, L. 
Mulford Taylor. 

While the former performances, among 
the operas given being “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Les Huguenots,” “Norma,” “Maritana” 








—Photo by Haeseler 


Principals in Philadelphia Operatic Society’s Production of “Lucia”—Left to Right: Henry Hotz (“Bide-the-Bent’), Elizabeth 
Smith (“Alice”), Helma Fritz (“Lucia”), Henry Gurney (“Edgar”), Horace R. Hood (“Henry”), J. H. Cromie (“Arthur”) 


and “Carmen,” have all been well attended, 
it was especially gratifying last Thursday 
evening to see the Academy of Music filled 
in every part and to observe that the so- 
ciety, in one of its most ambitious under- 
takings, had met with deserved apprecia- 
tion and success. In addition to the opera, 
the occasion was made especially notable 
by the first performance in America of “The 
Ballet of the Four Seasons, from Verdi's 
“Sicilian Vespers,” which was given by the 
Operatic Society’s own ballet corps, en- 
larged for the occasion to eighty dancers. 

When “Lucia” was decided upon as the 
second opera of the present season it was 
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Leon Rains has been acclaimed by all Germany as one 
of the greatest living Bassos. 
Lieder and Oratorio singer needs no comment. 
stands in the very front rank, combining his glorious 
voice with brilliant diction and interpretation. 
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no easy matter to find a local soprano cap- 
able of singing the title rdle in a manner 
that would give satisfaction. No mistake 
was made, however, in the choice of Miss 
Fritz, who, while little over twenty years 
of age, and with no stage experience ex- 
cept the singing of Frasquita in the society’s 
production of “Carmen” last October, sang 
all the florid music which Donizetti allotted 
to the hapless bride of Lammermoor in a 
manner that has won her a great deal of 
well merited praise. Miss Fritz, who is 
rather tall and of attractive stage presence, 
has a voice of purity and sweetness, not yet 
fully developed, nor, with all its range and 
fluency of execution and expression, cap- 
able of the effects that it may yet attain 
if the proper course is followed. It is even 
and sympathetic from the lowest tones, 
which are of fair volume, to the very top, 
where it reaches easily the D’s and E’s. 
The “Mad Scene” was carried through with 
surprising facility, all the florid measures 
being executed neatly and with true into- 
nation, the tones blending melodiously with 
the flute, the intricate warblings of which 
they fairly matched. In her acting Miss 
Fritz also made a favorable impression. 

In speaking of the performance, one na- 
turally dwells longest upon the work of the 
“prima donna,” for “Lucia” is essentially 
a prima donna opera. Much credit is due 
other members of the cast, however, as well 
as to the large chorus, trained by Stanley 
Muschamp, and to S. Behrens, the society’s 
distinguished conductor. In his singing of 
Edgar, Mr. Gurney, who has a good pres- 
ence and acts with dramatic feeling, dis- 
played a light tenor of unusually sympa- 
thetic quality, which he uses with skill. He 
has so carefully blended the full voice and 
the falsetto that he is able to make telling 
effects with high pianissimo tones, and to 
use the diminuendo and the “swelling” 
tone in a sentimental manner that does not 
seem wholly out of place in such music 
as Donizetti’s, and which, singing as ex- 
pressively as he deoes, is pretty sure to 
catch the applause of an audience. Mr. 
Gurney was successful in pleasing his audi- 
ence on Thursday evening, and won many 
of the honors of the performance. 


Mr. Hood’s work as Lord Ashton was 
notable for vocal excellence and ease of 
manner. His voice has the rich baritone 


quality, he uses it with the facility that 
shows intelligence and good training, and 
it may justly be said that the professional 
operatic stage has had many Lord Ashtons 
less commendable than his. Henry Hotz, 
who never fails to prove his worth as a 
finished vocalist and a capable interpreter 
of any role that he undertakes, added to 
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his list of pronounced successes, as Bide- 
the-Bent, while Mrs. Smith won admiration 
for her singing of the small part of Alice, 
and Mr. Cromie and Mr. Taylor were earn- 
est in their endeavors to help make the 
performance a creditable one. The sextet, 
of course, found delighted listeners, being 
so well sung that enthusiastic applause was 
sure to be forthcoming and a repetition in- 
evitable. The performance was _ staged 
under the direction of Edward S. Grant, 
whose long professional experience is ot 
the greatest value to the society. 

The ballet came last and took many by 
surprise, while all were delighted. No 
more elaborate or beautiful divertissement 
has been given here in years, none of the 
professional opera companies offering any- 
thing of the kind that can “touch it.” The 
stage was set as Cloudland, with the Earth 
floating in space at the back, and when 
Juno appeared and opened a door which 
somehow had been cut in the old Earth’s 
side, detachments of young ladies, airily and 
prettily attired, as Winter, Spring, Summer 
and Autumn, with garlands of flowers and 
sheaves of wheat, came tripping out, per- 
formed their several courses of evolutions, 
and finally united in a “mad revel” which 
for spectacular effect, evolutions and post- 
uring, made an effect that caused even the 
old-timers to stare, while the remark was 
made that no more beautiful ballet is to be 
seen in this country outside of the New 
York Hippodrome. The society’s next per- 
formance is scheduled for April 25, when 
“Martha,” which was presented in April, 
1908, will be repeated by request. 

ArTHUR L. Tusps. 


PIETRO A. YON’S MASS 








Work Dedicated to Cardinal Farley Pre- 
sented at Installation 


At the installation of Cardinal Farley at 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
Thursday morning, January 25, the musical 
program formed an important part of the 
celebration. An “Ecce Sacerdos” by 
Pietro Alessandro Yon, organist of St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, written at the 
request of J. C. Ungerer, organist and 
choirmaster of the Cathedral, and dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Farley, was performed 
with great success. It is music of the 
modern ecclesiastical type, scholarly and 
majestic in style, and written with much 
mastery of technic in composition. <A 
Mass, op. 76, by Mitterer was also given 
under the direction of Mr. Ungerer, with 
a male chorus of fifty voices and an or- 
chestra from the New York Philharmonic 
Society. One of the larger works of Edgar 
Tinel was also heard, a composition writ- 
ten for the installation of the Primate of 
Belgium in 1889, in which Mr. Ungerer, a 
pupil of Tinel, took part at the time as a 
chorister. A “Marcia Festiva” by Dr. AI- 
fred J. Silver, the prominent English or- 
ganist, also dedicated to Cardinal Farley, 
closed the musical portion of the elaborate 
services. 





The Art Supplement 


With this week’s issue of MusicaL AMER 
ICA is presented as a supplement a portrait 
of Pasquale Amato, the eminent baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has announced his intention of becoming 
an American citizen. 


The Mendelssohn Choir 


of Toronto 
Dr. A. S. VOGT, Conductor 


The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 
Two Concerts—Carnegie Hall 
TUESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 27 
Excerpts. Bach, Mass in B Minor; Elgar, 
Caractacus; Berlioz, Te Deum; A’capella 
compositions chosen from the works of Lotti, 
Palestrina, Herzogenberg, Grieg, Howard 
Brockway and Granville Bantock, and orches- 
tral works. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 28 
Verdi, Monzoni Requiem (entire). Soloists: 
Florence Hinkle, Christine Miller, George 
Hamlin, Clarence Whitehill. 
Management of 


QUINLAN MUSICAL AGENCY, 
1 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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A HOT TIME IN THE RDITOR'S SANCTUM! 





J. W. Spalding, Sr., the Millionaire Baseball Magnate and Father 
of Albert Spalding, the Young American Violinist, Demands 
That, as His Son Is an Advertiser in ‘‘[usical America,” 
Practically Nothing but Praise of Him Should Appear in Its 


Columns 


How Mr. Spalding, Sr., Defined the Rights of the Patron or Advertiser and the 
Duties and Oblizations of the Editor and Publisher of a Musical Weekly to That 
Advertiser--He Claims That There Is a Prejudice on the Part of the Press 
Against American Artists, and Brings Charges Against the Musical Critic of 
the ‘“‘ Boston Transcript ’’=-Claims That Walter Damrosch Would Not Engage 
His Son Because Mr. Damrosch Had Had Trouble with His Son’s Manager, 
R. E. Johnston, Over the Isidora Duncan Engagement 


HOW THE EDITOR MET MR. SPALDING'S DEMANDS BY CLOSING HIS 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNT 


OMPLAINTS to the Editorial Depart- 
ment of MusicaL AMERICA by Mr. J. 

W. Spalding, the millionaire baseball mag- 
nate and manufacturer of sporting goods, 
to the effect that his son, Albert Spalding, 
the young American violinist, had not re- 
ceived the treatment, in the columns of 


the paper, that he 
had the right to 
expect, as an ad- 
vertiser, led to a 





response on the 
part of the De- 
partment, in the 


shape of a list of 
articles, inter- 
views, notices and 











pictures of the 
young. virtuoso 
which had _=ap- 
peared in the pa- 
per during th,e 
years 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 
IQII. 
As the long Albert Spalding, the 


Young American 
Violinist 


schedule did not 
appear to meet the 
issue and_ satisfy 
Mr. Spalding, Sr., it was suggested that 
he and the Editor-in-Chief of MusIcAL 
AMERICA meet and have it out. 

They met in the Editor’s Sanctum, on 
Fifth avenue, and they had it out! 

There was a “hot time” for over an 
hour. 

Not in years have the rights of an ad- 
vertiser and the obligations to him on the 
part of an editor and publisher been so 
thoroughly thrashed out. 

Mr. Spalding, Sr., who is a fine, tall, ro- 
bust and energetic man, in the prime of 
life, made his position absolutely clear. 
He claimed he was paying for certain 
goods and he wanted the goods delivered, 
and that was all there was to it. So far 
the goods had not been delivered, to the 
extent he considered just, and what had 
been delivered had arrived in a damaged 
condition, and so was practically worth- 
less. 

Incidentally, Mr. Spalding, Sr., made a 
number of serious charges against the 
press, some of the musical managers, and 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

The following aims to be a fair and un- 
biased report of the essential portions of 
the interview: 

Mr. SpaALpING—’ Morning! Morning! I 
have not come to. make a complaint or to 
register a kick! I have come on behalf 
of my son to demand that you people 
make good! I am a business man, and 
when I pay for goods I expect them to be 
delivered !” 

Epitor—“I have investigated the matter 
and I find that your son, because of our 
regard for him, for his work and also 
because he is an American, has received 
more notice, more attention in our paper 
than any other American artist before the 
public. If you put the matter on a purely 
business basis, then I say he received more 
than your money paid for. If you have 
the idea that this is a little musical sheet 
to which your account means a fortune— 
cut it out! Your account, large as it is, 
is a small affair in the volume of business 
we do here.” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“Whether my account is 
large or small we have a right to the 
goods we pay for. Yes! I got the list of 
all the articles and notices you have pub- 
lished, but what’s the use if you publish a 
column of praise when you kill it all with 
three lines in which you say that my son 
has not reached maturity. That hurts! It 
prevents engagements !” 


Epitor—“It seems to me that when a 
critic gives a young artist a column of 
praise while saying that he has not yet 
reached maturity, and so will rise higher, 
he is giving his talent the greatest recog- 
nition he can.” 

Mr. SpaLpiInc—“Look at the notice you 
gave him after the Worcester Festival and 
also when he played the Elgar Concerto 
at Carnegie Hall!” 


Epitor—“In our account of the Wor- 
cester Festival we selected him from all 
the other artists for a front page picture 
and praised his performance highly. 
Again, after the Elgar Concerto, we 
praised him highly, and again published 
his portrait. The trouble with your son 
is that you, his mother and his friends 
burn incense before him all the time and 
tell him he’s the greatest thing that ever 
happened !” 

Mr. Spatpinc—Nothing of the kind! 
After a recital here, when we get home—l 
cannot accompany him on his tours—I 
criticise his playing. I cannot do so as a 
musician, but I can and do tell him what 
effect on the audience his playing made. I 
can do that, can’t 1?” 

Epiror—‘Then what in the name of the 
god of common sense do you want?” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“I want the goods we 
paid for! We cannot go to the critics of 
the daily papers and try to fix them. They 
would throw us out! You know that! 
So we have to look to the musical papers!” 

Epitor—“There’s one musical paper, you 
know, where you can buy any durned thing 
for so much—but not from MusICAL 
AMERICA !” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“Then that’s just where 
you and I differ. My son came to see 
your Managing Editor, to ask him why 
you should pat him on the back with fair 
praise and treat him as one who has yet 
to win a name! He came home and told 
us that he never felt so humiliated before 
and that he would never call on an editor 
again !” 

Epitror—‘I think his resolution is a 
healthy one, if he can’t stand even the fair 
criticism of friends. Did you ever read 
our criticisms of Fritz Kreisler, of Kube- 
lik, of Macmillan?” 

Mr. SpaLpInc.—“They are not to be men- 
tioned alongside of my son!” 

Epitror—“On that point opinions may 
differ! Though I concede your son high 
intellectual ability, that he is absolutely 
sincere, conscientious, and as a man re- 
fined, cultured and above reproach!” 


Mr. SpaLpinc—“Then look at the articles 
some of your correspondents have sent in 
about him!” 

Epitor—‘If a correspondent in_ this 
country or abroad sent in even the mildest 
criticism you would have it censorized, 
changed to praise?” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“Yes! You ought to 
have editors who see to it that no line 
against a patron appears in your paper. 
Then you would be delivering the goods!” 

Epiror—‘That would make the paper the 
veriest prostitute! Oh! I know the power 
of the advertiser! We sell a paper at a 
mere fraction of the cost and have then 
to look to the advertiser for the difference 
and a profit!” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“Then why don’t you 
treat the advertiser right? Would you 
dare criticise a Steinway piano in your 


paper?” 

Epitror—‘‘There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between a piano and a pianist. 
Besides, it is not our function to criticize 
musical instruments, but it is our function 
to criticise the work of artists, musicians, 


composers, and that is what people buy 
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our paper for! If we did what you want 
can you not see that we should lose our 
readers and that even the few who re- 
mained would not put the slightest value 
on what we printed? You cannot fool 
all the people all the time!” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“I don’t want to fool the 
people! I want a square deal for my son, 
and he is not getting it. You know as 
well as I do that there’s a prejudice against 
the American artist! He can’t get a fair 
show here! Why, I happened to send 
word to a friend of mine in Poston to do 
what he could to help my son there. My 
friend misunderstood me and went to see 
the critics. The critic of the Transcript 
got mad and said: ‘Do you think old man 
Spalding can force his son down the pub- 
lic throat with his money? I’m going to 
roast his son!’” 

Epitor—“I do not know the Transcript 
critic personally, but I do know his rec- 
ord and his standing as one of the ablest 
and most conscientious men on the press. 
It does not sound like him!” 

Mr. SPALDING—“I tell you I can prove it! 
Then, you know, there’s a general preju- 
dice against my son’s manager, R. E. John- 
ston, and that keeps him from getting en- 
gagements! That’s why Walter Damrosch, 
who admires my son—he told me so!— 
won't engage him, because he had a row 
with Johnston over the Isidora Duncan 
engagement !” 

Epitor—“I am well aware that there is 
a strong prejudice in many quarters 
against Mr. Johnston, but there is abso- 
lutely none in this office, on the contrary.” 

Mr. Spatpinc—“Think what a young 
American artist has to fight against! 
Prejudice of the public, of the press, prej- 
udice against certain managers! There’s 
none of that against the foreign artist, and 
you know it! And that’s why I say such 
a musical paper as yours should stand by 
the American and not talk about doing it 
in editorials; when you don’t do it as a 
matter of fact, even when people pay you 
well. I repeat it! I’m not a musician— 
I’m a business man, and I tell you right 
here you don’t do the square thing, you 
don’t deliver the goods!” 

Epiror—“No, Mr. Spalding! We don’t 
deliver the goods—not in your sense, and 
please God—we never will, not while I’m 
at the helm and I’ve got the staff of bright, 
able, industrious and clean young men at 
my back that I have to-day! Would you 
be here if we did ‘deliver the goods’? Not 
on your life! You are here because you 
know, and your son knows, that we have 
a large circulation, and have also consid- 
erable influence with the press and the 
musical public, both here and abroad! 
And why have we this influence? Because 
we have some respect for our calling! We 
do go the limit, especially for the young 
American and we do try our utmost to 
meet the wishes and requirements of our 
advertisers, ‘patrons, as you call them. 

Sut, by Heaven! we do propose to have a 
mind of our own! We do propose to 
maintain some self-respect and we do not 
propose to sell our very souls to any man 
with a big bank account who wants to 
exploit even so great and worthy a talent 
as your son undoubtedly possesses!” 

Mr. SpALpING—“As I said, I’m not a mu- 
sician! I’m a business man and I came to 
talk to you like a business man! The 
matter is in your hands!” 

Epitor—“I shall think it over carefully 
and to-morrow I will write you my de- 
cision.” 

Mr. SpaALpINc—‘‘Good day! 
met you!” 





Glad to have 


* * * 


The day after the interview the Editor 
held a meeting of the entire staff and read 
the letter he had written to Mr. Spalding, 
Sr., which appears on the editorial page of 
this issue, closing his account and giving 
the reasons therefor. The letter received 
the unanimous approval of the staff. 

Mr. Spalding’s courteous response and 
acceptance of the rditor’s action as the 
best conclusion, under the circumstances, 
will also be found on the editorial page. 

: -o- s 


So this is the story how there was a 
“hot time” in the trditor’s Sanctum, and 
why Musicat AMerIcA lost a liberal ad- 
vertiser, because it couldn’t or wouldn’t— 
“deliver the goods!” 


Ake [paras 


PROVES SHE HAD NO 
PART IN KING'S ORGY 


Frieda Hempel, of Kaiser’s Opera, 
Wins Libel Suit Against 


Berlin Editor 


Bertin, Jan. 29.—The editor of the 
Kleines Journal was fined $25 and costs 
to-day in a libel suit brought against the 
paper by Fraulein Frieda Hempel, of the 
Kaiser’s Royal Opera. 

Following the singer’s appearance at a 
concert given by the Baroness Vaughn at 
Ostend, she was decorated by the late King 
Leopold of Belgium with the “Leopold 
Order,” an unusual honor to be conferred 
upon a singer. The Kleines Journal later 
published a story to the effect that the 
concert degenerated into a “bacchanalian 
orgy,” and that “weird dances” formed a 














Frieda Hempel, the Soprano of the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera, Who Won a Libel 
Suit Against a German Editor 


part of the amusement. It also charged 
that the consumption of champagne was 
something more than ordinary. Gifts of 
jewels were bestowed upon the other art- 
ists taking part in the concert, the paper 
stated, but it remained for Fraulein Hem- 
pel to be honored with the much-sought-for 
decoration. 

On the witness stand to-day the singer 
testified that she had done nothing but 
sing at Baroness Vaughn’s villa, for which 
she received her regular terms. The King 
of the Belgians, she said, paid her a pretty 
compliment, and otherwise made himself 
agreeable and appreciative, and had sat 
beside her on a sofa. At this time he 
made known his intention of decorating 
the soprano and the medal came in due 
course. But further than that nothing was 
done in which she had part, said Fraulien 
Hempel. Her version of the affair was 
taken by the court to be the true one, and 
the fine was subsequently imposed upon 
the editor of the paper. 

Fraulien Hempel has been engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York, for 
next season. 





Zimbalist Charms Newark Audience 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 29.—Efrem Zim- 
balist charmed his audience in his appear- 
ance here on January 23. He disclosed 
distinctive refinement of tone and artistic 
breadth and poise. Handel’s E Major So- 
nata; Bruch’s Scotch “Fantasie;” Cyril 
Scott's “Tallahassee ;” Paganini’s “‘Hexan- 
tanz” and some smaller pieces formed his 
program. His intonation, skill at har- 
monics and phrasing provoked much ap- 
plause, forcing him to respond with sev- 
eral added numbers. Zimbalist was under 
the local management of Mrs. Robert E. 
Hawkesworth. 
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EMMY DESTINN 





THE PRIMA DONNA 


of the Metropolitan Opera House 
AMAZED TWO CONTINENTS WITH HER ART OF SINGING 


WHAT THE LONDON ecrITICs SAD: 


AIDA. 


Miss Destinn has a beautiful voice and excep- 
tional dramatic talent, and the beautiful music writ- 
ten for Aida was sung by her with the greatest in- 
tensity of feeling and pathos.—Referee. 

* * * 


Aida was produced with Mlle. Destinn as the hero- 
ine, to whom the utmost praise is due, both for her 
singing and her acting. In the third act, indeed, 
she raised the house to a great point of enthusiasm, 
and had to respond to many calls when the curtain 
fell—The Gentlewoman. 

* * * 


That Mlle. Destinn is the greatest living dramatic 
soprano is a platitude, and she is never better than 
in Aida. Her art has developed remarkably. Her 
voice is absolutely even, and the liquid purity of her 
high notes is more fascinating than ever.—Man- 
chester Guardian. 

7” ok + 

Miss Destinn, again an incomparable Aida, stirred 
the audience to a rare pitch of enthusiasm.—The 
Daily Telegraph. 

* * 

As Aida, Mlle. Destinn, who, by the way, is one 
of the few artists capable of maintaining and ending 
a phrase as well as it has been begun, often rose to 
the heights; in the air of the first act, as well as in 
the beautiful duet in the Nile scene, her tone was 
frequently ravishing—The Morning Advertiser. 

* + * 


Mlle. Destinn was in splendid voice, and the part 
of Aida suits her dramatically and vocally.—Glasgow 
Herald. 


* * * 


Mile. Destinn’s superb Aida is too well known 
to call for comment, but really she seemed to sing 
even better than ever, her mezza voce and piano 
high tones being delightful—Reynold’s. 

ok ok * 

During the forty years that have elapsed since the 
first production of Verdi’s Aida it is doubtful 
whether an artist has appeared in the cast who is 
able to realize the part of Aida so completely as Mlle. 
Destinn. Mlle. Destinn is that which so few oper- 
atic stars are—an emotional actress of high ability, 
and the passion and power that she gives to char- 
acter for which she is splendidly adapted by person- 
ality make her rendering one of remarkable strength. 
—Sporting Life. 





* * * 


Mlle. Destinn’s exquisite voice is heard to the best 
advantage in the sparkling melodies which fall to 
the lot of Aida, and her duet in the third act with 
Amonasro was a fine artistic achievement.—The 
Lady. 

* * * 


Mile. Destinn’s Aida was admirable.—Pall Mall 


Gazette. 
7 * * 


THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 


As Minnie, Mile. Destinn scored another of her 
triumphs; she was admirable in every way.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


* * * 


In her impersonation of Minnie, Miss Destinn sang 
and acted with much vividness, and achieved un- 
equivocal success.—Lady’s Pictorial. 

* * * 

Of Mme. Destinn’s singing it is impossible to 
speak without superlatives. It is the ne plus ultra 
of dramatic singing, and Puccini has known well 
how to give her to do just what she does best.—The 
World. 


* * * 


Miss Destinn as Minnie is the soul of the piece. 
To this wonderful artist was in very large part due 
the success of the second act. She sang exquisitely, 
but not all the exquisite singing of all the prime 
donne of the old school could have made Miss Des- 
tinn’s effect, for she is at the same time a consum- 
mate actress.—Daily Mail. 

* * + 


Of individual performances, Mlle. Destinn’s pic- 
ture of the heroine Minnie stood out above all the 
others, and there can be little doubt that it will soon 
be considered one of the finest things the gifted 
artist has done at Covent Garden. She sang with 





great beauty and dramatic fervour, and her acting 
was full of womanly charm. In the card scene of 
the second act and the finale of the third, she rose 
to really great heights——The Daily Chronicle. 

a 


The singing and acting of Mlle. Destinn in the 
title-part were quite superb. She has never done 
anything better. The music was designed for her 





EMMY DESTINN 


and suits her admirably, both technically and dra- 


matically—The Star. 
* * * 


Mile. Destinn as “The Girl’. acted and sang very 
powerfully. It was a human and actual perform- 
ance.—The Standard. 


* * * 


Mile. Destinn has never done anything better 
than her performance of Minnie. Her singing is 
marked from first to last by supreme art. It is dra- 
matically of the greatest intensity, and technically 
perfect.—Manchester Guardian. 

Ss ss a 


Mlle. Destinn makes Minnie a most lovable per- 
sonality, and sings the music with great passion. 
She is truly magnificent, greater than the work she 
has to do.—Aberdeen Free Press. 

* * * 


Mile. Destinn was the Minnie, and sang and acted 
with such power and feeling that she achieved—and 
I use the words in no conventional sense—a veritable 


triumph.—Reynold’s. 
+ * * 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY. 


Miss Destinn made her first appearance this sea- 
son, and we take leave to doubt if this glorious 
singer has ever enjoyed so distinguished a triumph, 
in London at least. Miss Destinn’s singing through- 
out, in its refinement, its delicacy and charm, and 
in its human sincerity, was not only exquisite, but 
took one’s memory back to the brave days of Ter- 
nina, the only artist of the kind for many a year that 
is comparable with her. And loud and long were 
the calls and recalls; at least ten times she was com- 


pelled to bow on one occasion, and on other count- 
ing became futile. Indeed, her’s was a triumph.— 


Morning Post. 
* * * 


Often as this distinguished artist and great singer 
has appeared in this exacting rdle, she has rarely, if 
ever, given it with so complete a mastery over every 
resource and so natural and sincere a warmth and 
strength. For the courage and devotion, the anguish 
and despair, the most tender pleading and the ter- 
rible outbursts of passion of this frail, vet indomit- 
able woman, she found convincing and touching 
tones, and excelled in beautiful, exquisite song. Her 
voice seems to have gained in freedom, and this gave 
her higher notes a greater measure of breadth and 
mellowness, especially in energetic phrases, while 
her soft tone was as lovely as ever. The audience 
listened with rapt attention, and she achieved a veri- 
table triumph, being recalled many times after each 
act.—Westminster Gazette. 

*x *K * 


Mile. Destinn, upon whose shoulders the chiet 
burden of the opera falls, has returned from Puc- 
cini’s last to his penultimate work with all the fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of the real artist that she is, 
and she made as deep an impression as ever in the 
part with which she has been identified ever since 
she first sang it in London.—The Times. 

* * * 


Dramatically and vocally there is no more strik- 
ing performance that the Madama Butterfly of Mlle. 
Destinn. Indeed, she has created the standard by 
which all other exponents of the role must of neces- 
sity be.judged. Mlle. Destinn’s gifts are supreme; 
she acted with all that vital power and emotional 
appeal that have made her impersonation one of the 
most striking pictures in the operatic portrait gal- 
lery. Her voice rang as true ‘as her drama, for the 
simple reason that it is an acting voice, and not 
merely the instrument of vocal display. Her Butter- 
fly is in a class by itself.—The Standard. 

* * * 


Exquisite Miss Destinn returned last night to 
Covent Garden, to the great joy of her admirers, 
who must surely include every one who can appre- 
ciate a most lovely voice used with consummate 
Gramatic feeling and power. Such singing as she 

gave us last evening at Covent Garden or anywhere, 
every shade of grief, anger, tenderness and love 
passes through that voice like cloud-shadows over 
summer fields. This is the supreme summit of lyric 
art.—Daily Mail. 


* * 


There is no doubt that Miss Destinn gets out of 
the role of Madama Butterfly every possible expres- 
sion, vocal and dramatic, of w hich it is capable. Her 
pe rformance is extremely beautiful and artistic. 
The beauty and finish of her vocalisation completely 
captivated one and her acting was, as always, deeply 
impressive and touching.—The Daily Chronicle. 

Ae er 


As to Mile. Destinn she made a veritable triumph. 
She was in very fine voice and the ease and beauty 
with which she sang were remarkable.—Daily News. 


% + * 


Mile. Destinn again gave her incomparable imper- 
sonation of the unhappy Japanese girl. So perfectly 
does Miss Destinn realize the character, that no 
better work could have been selected for her reap- 
pearance on Friday evening, when the large audi- 
ence gave this esteemed artist a most hearty wel- 
come, and many recalls——The Era. 


* * * 


Mile. Destinn, vocally impeccable and an actress 
of rare restraint and artistic intuition, lifts the opera 
by her own efforts from the commonplace rut, and 
makes it something akin to a work of art. She sang 
last night with all her beautiful quality of voice, and 
by numerous new and sympathetic touches improved 
on her previous rendering of the rdle-—The Daily 


Mirror. 
. a * 


Miss Destinn was in splendid voice, and she was 
most warmly welcomed by the very large audience. 
Her impersonation of the title part is a highly- 
finished effort in every way, the music suits her 
beautiful voice admirably, while her histrionic gifts 
have every chance.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 


So you have had another run-in with 
that Czech giant, the tenor Slezak. Like 
a true artist he lost his head and went to 
pieces, because he cannot understand that 
criticism should be anything else but the 
most fullsome praise. 

| am glad that you made the frank state- 
ment, editorially, that you did, and printed 
the charges he brought, as I know that he 
went from your office to the directorate 
at the Metropolitan and made a complaint 
there, though I do not think he received 
much encouragement or sympathy. 

Meanwhile, his wife has extracted a 
promise from him that he will not read 
any more musical criticisms till the season 
is over. 

How foolish this all is! A little reflec- 
tion will show that the greatest friends the 
artists have are the conscientious critics 
who sit in front and tell them frankly all 
the time, not what they think they are 
doing, but what they really are doing, and 
so give them an opportunity to mend their 
fences and make good their deficiencies. 
While the worst friends that the artists 
can have are those who are always patting 
them on the back, telling them how won- 
derful they always are, that they never 
sang better in their lives, when they know 
differently, meanwhile borrowing _ their 
money and leading them into bad habits. 

Writing of bad habits reminds me that 
Finck, in the Evening Post, struck the key- 
note with regard to Slezak when he re- 
minded him that the cure for some of his 
vocal sins, as well as for his terrible 
tremolo, might be found in “dieting.” 
Here is a subject I wish I could be elo 
quent on! 

How few people, even artists of dis- 
tinction, realize that the character and 
quality of the voice depend on the physical 
condition of the stomach and largely too 
on the mental state. When a person 1s 
worried he will show it in his voice. If a 
person is too fat he will show it in his 
voice and certainly in his ability to carry 
sustained tones. If a person does not feel 
well, feels run down, he is very apt to 
get off the key and sing flat and not even 
know it! 

If anybody needs a thoroughly healthy 
body and the best possible condition, it is 
the singer. 

At the same time let us be honest and 
realize what a trying life the singer has. 
What with studying new roles, rehearsals, 
learning operas in two or three different 
languages! Then having to be careful 
with his diet on days when he has to sing. 
Then, when he has sung and has developed 
a tremendous appetite and wants to eat, 
fancy having to say to himself, No! I 
must be careful, because if I do not | 
shall become gross and fat and that wil! 
spoil my singing!” 

But when the singer does not do him- 
self justice and the critics tell him so 
frankly, surely the worst possible policy 
for him to pursue is to abuse the critics 
and complain, as many do, that there is‘a 
conspiracy against him, engineered by 
other singers who are jealous of his suc- 
cess, when the real truth is, that but for 
the critics, he would go to pieces alto- 
gether. 

On one point, however, I must candidly 
admit that I do not agree with Mr. Finck’s 
pronunciamento, that the great operatic 
tenors have no careers on the concert 
stage, and that this applies particularly to 
Mr. Slezak. 

My own idea is that some of them, at 
least, have a distinct career there, and as 
far as Mr. Slezak is concerned he has so 


‘ 


many advantages in his favor that I feel 
assured if he will only get himself into 
good physical condition and restrain his 
appetite he would not only be accepted with 
pleasure on the concert stage, but would 
be able to realize a considerable sum from 
his efforts. 

_ To succeed, however, he needs some pub- 
licity, as he is too little known outside 
of New York, but that would be supplied 
if he had an experienced and competent 
manager. 

* * &* 

However, if Slezak is not in as good 
form as he was when he first came here, 
two of the other tenors of the Metropol- 
itan have shown a distinct advance over 
last season. I allude to Smirnoff and to 
Jadlowker. Both these gentlemen have 
improved to a remarkable extent. 

Jadlowker, who last season displayed an 
awkward personality, and whose method 
of singing was open to severe criticism, 
has acted and sung with ease and grace 
this season, which has been very acceptable 
to the public as well as to his own friends. 

Smirnoff, too, except on one or two oc- 
casions, has shown marked improvement. 
So I am not at all surprised to hear that 
the representatives of the Berlin Opera 
House are hot on Jadlowker’s trail to get 
him for their performances, as they are 
also after Geraldine Farrar, who, you 
know, always was a success in the German 
capital. If report be true Jadlowker has 
signed a contract for five years with the 
Berlin Opera Company. He is to get 
$15,000 a year. 

* * * 

Pitts Sanborn, whose able and always 
interesting musical reviews have won for 
the Evening Globe, which he represents, 
a large clientele of readers among mu- 
sicians and musical people, has come to the 
defense of Luisa Tetrazzini. 

In a recent issue of the Globe he gives 
a most entertaining account of the career 
of the great soprano, shows how she wasted 
many precious years in South American 
obscurity, and how rapidly she has ad- 
vanced since her appearance in New York 
under Hammerstein’s direction a few years 
ago. 

Sanborn considers Mme. Tetrazzini su- 
perior to Melba and in some respects even 
to Sembrich. 1 read Mr. Sanborn’s article 
with pleasure because what he says is not 
only interesttng (which cannot be said of 
some of the other musical critics), but also 
because he is fair, and- while he takes a 


decided stand in favor of Mme. Tetrazzini, 


he does not push his advocacy of her work 


to undue limits. 


3ut even he makes admissions which go 
far to confirm what I have written about 
this lady, notably in one place. He says: 

“A woman who in ‘La Traviata’ has 
just sung “Ah fors ¢ /ut” surpassingly well 
could declaim “Dite alla gtovane” in a 
choked metallic par/ando that would not 
he tolerated in any respectable vocal studio. 
Some of the sounds she emitted in the 
lower portion of her voice were nothing 
but clicks on an old-fashioned talking ma- 
chine before this device had been perfected.” 

Now this practically sums up my case, 
namely, that while Mme. Tetrazzini at 
times delivers the most ravishingly beauti- 
ful tones, and can display vocal fireworks 
of the most dazzling and extraordinary 
character, at the same time her singing is 
constantly marked by defects which the 
conscientious critic must record. And so 
she forfeits her right to be considered a 
model for the large number of students, 
ambitious amateurs and would-be profes- 
sionals who go to the opera to study the 
great singers and their methods. 

* * * 

Reports were circulated on Monday 
along Broadway and Fifth avenue to the 
effect that the orchestra at the Metropol- 
itan had struck and would not play any 
more under Toscanini, owing to his hav- 
ing insulted two members of their body, 
and that there would be no compromise 
until Mr. Toscanini took off his hat and 
made an apology and swore by Pacchus, 
Jupiter and Venus that he would never— 
never—do it again! 

Oh dear, oh dear! What a tempest in a 
teapot! Maybe Toscanini, in his excite- 
ment and nervousness, was a little hasty. 
I won’t discuss that. I do not know the 
rights of the embroglio, but I do know 
that in the last thirty years—yes, I may 
say forty yéars—that I have been going to 
the opera, never has the orchestra received 
so much consideration from the press and 
public, so much approbation, indeed so 
much enthusiastic praise as it has done 
during the period that Arturo Toscanini, 
and let me add, our good friend Hertz, 
have directed it. Let the orchestra not 
forget that—even if they do get mad when 
Mr. Toscanini’s cup of nervousness boils 
over on the dignity of one or two mu 
sicians * * * 

I judge the value of a musical perform- 
ance largely by the psychologic effect it 
has upon the audience. I know how it is 
with myself. There are times when it is 
all over that I want to go out and order 
grilled bones and Bass ale! That way | 


know that the performance has irritated 
me. Then there are times when I am of 
a party, and one lady after another says, 
“I do not know that I feel like having any- 
thing. Give me a few oysters, or I will 
take a little ice cream” Then I know that 
the entertainment has fallen flat, and left 
people in a kind of ill humor. Then there 
are times when we sit down and the mere 
suggestion of a bird and a bottle is re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, for everybody 
feels good. Sometimes I feel like having 
a glass of iced milk and a cigarette! 

Now, the other night, after the perform- 
ance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova,” 
we went to Louis Martin’s, on Broadway, 
and had Lobster Bordelaise, which re- 
minded some of us of the “Bouillebaisse” 
which you get in Marseilles, and which 
Thackeray immortalized. This, together 
with a glass of sparkling Moselle, seemed 
to appeal to the party as something tasty, 
not too heavy. In other words, the Ger- 
man-Italian composer’s work had left us 
with a good but not hearty appetite. 

We had been charmed, refreshed, and 
were in a mood to appreciate something 
that was fine in the way of eating and 
drinking. 

And surely this is not a strange view of 
the value of a musical performance.  In- 
deed, I would divide all music into two 
classes—the good and the bad, according 
to this psychic influence on those who 
listen to it, according as it sends them 
away, better able to carry their burdens, 
meet their sorrows, and enjov such happi- 
ness as may come to them. 

But sometimes you may be deceived, for 
I have seen the most astute of managers 
in a condition of collapse because the audi- 
ence, like the Arabs, had stolen away with 
barely a sign, when the curtain fell. 

I have seen singers and players non 
plussed by the apparent lack of recogni- 
tion, when the real reason was, after all, 
that the impression they had made was so 
profound that the audience went away 
quietly because applause seemed almost a 
profanity. 

Then, again, I have witnessed an audi 
ence applauding wildly only to read in the 
papers that it was not such a great suc- 
cess, after all, a statement which was con- 
firmed with the fact that within a week or 
two the company was disbanded. 

With Wolf-Ferrari’s work it is difficult 
to speak except in general terms of the 
highest appreciation and praise because the 
performance was so uneven. The chorus 
at times was excellent. At other times it 
was very ragged. 

Alma Gluck sang her small part with 
charm and consummate good taste. As 
for Amato I suppose I am prejudiced in 
his favor. He stands to me to-day for 
all that is fine, manly, graceful, dignified 
in action, and for all that is most beautiful 
and appealing in the vocal art of the Ital- 
ians. Yet he seemed to be a little hoarse 
at times, and not quite himself. All the 
more reason, therefore, to praise him, for 
he sang with a tenderness of feeling and 
with a poetry that was irresistible in its 
appeal. 

Of the work itself I should say that 
much of it is original, many effects are 
striking, some of it charms, but that it 
just misses that “inspiration” which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of all Wag- 
ner’s music. 





* * * 


Josef Hofmann’s last recital brought 
out, as usual, a tremendous audience which 
packed the house, and the usual enthusi- 
astic comments in the papers next day, 
though some did not hesitate to criticise 
his playing at certain times, making allow- 
ances, however, by stating that Mr. Hof- 
mann had a bad sore throat. 

After the first group of pieces a tuner 
had to come out and fix the Steinway 
grand. I agree with one of the critics 
who stated that it was not the grand which 
was out of order, but that Mr. Hofmann 
put it out of order by a little superfluous 
energy. 

Why do some of our greatest pianists 
try to get more out of the piano than the 
maker intended, or the character of the in- 
strument warrants? Why be proud of 
giving the keys such a crack that the 
strings are forced out of tune! Just to 


show their dynamic power? Just to show 
what the piano will stand without being 
smashed? 

It is a musical instrument, my friends, 
capable of the most delightful music, if 
you will only use it properly! 

But the pianists are by no means the 
only offenders with stringed instruments. 
Look at the violinists who positively chortle 
with joy when they can get a ’cello tone 
out of their Strad or their Guarnerius. 
And then there is my dear, good friend, 
that very talented young man, Paulo 
Gruppe, who gave a recital, you know, with 
the Volpe Orchestra a little while ago. He 
is tickled to death if he can do stunts on 
his ‘cello which the average performer can 
barely accomplish on the violin. 

I suppose it is part and parcel of the 
appeal to the innocent, the unskilled and 
the ignorant, which shows itself when you 
walk along the streets and a man in Boston 
advertises that he has a New York store, 
while the man in New York advertises that 
he has a Boston store! 

I suppose it is also part of that very 
human trait which makes a man inclined to 
admire a woman who is not half as pretty 
and as charming as is his own wife! 

* * Ox 

A few of us had foregathered in a cor- 
ner of Delmonico’s Café. It was late, and 
we had been to various musical perform- 
ances. 

One of the party reading the Evening 
Post suddenly exclaimed : 

“By all the gods! I do not think Henry 
Finck could write an article without drag- 
ging in Richard Wagner and Geraldine 
Farrar!” 

“Oh, yes he could!” said another. 

“On what?” 

“Well, he could not write about the fire 
that destroyed the Equitable Building and 
drag them in, could he?” 

“For the cigars,” said I, “he could. For 
in a safe deposit box in that building Ger- 
aldine Farrar has an accumulation of rail- 
road stocks, bonds, mining stocks, dia- 
monds, pearls, silver and gold, the pro- 
ceeds of her long and successful artistic 
career. So that settles her! 

“And as for Wagner his memory is 
closely associated with the fire!” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why,” said I, “one of the eminent law- 
yers who had offices in that building is 
the noted lawyer Gilbert Ray Hawes, who 
in the Victor Herbert suit against a certain 
musical paper, in which he appeared for 
the defense, made himself memorable and 
won a remarkable reputation by undertak- 
ing to sing some of Victor Herbert’s mu- 
sic in court to prove that it was a plag- 
iarism from something else. 

“Now,” said I, “Hawes happened to be 
the counsel for -Krau Cosima Wagner 
when she tried to restrain the Metropolitan 
Opera Company from producing “Parsifal” 
in this country, and in order to do so she 
sent over to Mr. Hawes the original “Par- 
sifal” manuscript, with many other papers 
belonging to the composer, all of which 
perished in the flames. 

“So that you see, that had Finck written 
a description of the fire he could have 
brought in Wagner and Farrar without the 
least trouble! 

“As our dearly beloved brother on the 
other side of the ocean, George Pernard 
Shaw, says, ‘You never can tell!’” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Russell in Boston 
Concert 


30sTON, Jan. 26.—At the second of Miss 
Terry’s concerts Mrs. Henry Russell and 
Henry Russell, the Boston Opera director, 
who accompanied her, were the principal 
attractions. Francis Rogers was the other 
soloist, and Jessie Davis accompanied him, 
Mrs. Russell has before this shown herself 
to be a well-schooled musician, a singer 
of intelligence and perception. Mr. Russell 
is a skilled accompanist. Mr. Rogers added 
very materially to the pleasure of the 
occasion by his excellent voice and his 
refined art. The program, so well con- 
trasted, proved unusually entertaining. 
There was a large audience and the ap- 
plause was generous. 
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READ THESE: 


FREDERICK S. CONVERSE, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY: 


“I find thee ‘UNIVERSITY MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA’ a very useful 
work in connection with my teaching. Its scope is broad, touching upon all subjects 
which are likely to come up in musical studies. Such a work is of great use to all 
students and teachers of music as a reference-book and guide.”’ 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, LEADING BASSO, METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE: 

“I find the encyclopedia extremely interesting and valuable. You have given 
in a small space a truly remarkable history of music and musicians, besides many 
interesting articles by famous people that make the work original in its character.’ 


WILLIAM C. CARL, ORGANIST, DIRECTOR OF THE GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL: 

“The articles, without exception, are both interesting and of educational value. 
The subjects cover a wide range of musical literature. The encyclopedia will save 
the time and trouble of consulting numerous works on the various subjects.” 


J. C. UNGERER, ORGANIST, OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 
NEW YORK: 


‘The idea of an encyclopedia covering so much ground ts capital. The infor- 
mation it contains should reach every home. I hold that you deserve much praise 
and credit from an educational, as well as a practical, viewpoint. I wish for you the 
complete success your publication deserves.”’ 


HESE are but four of the expressions that we have received from 
eminent musical people—people especially qualified to appreciate 
the practical value of this new and unique library. 





Professor Louis C. Elson, Professor of Musical Theory, in the New 
England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, music critic of the Boston 
Advertiser, and known on two continents as a historian and critic of 
music, is the Chief Editor. He has been assisted by a large number of 
contributors including some of the most prominent musicians in present- 
day American music—such as Horatio W. Parker, Lillian Nordica, Regin- 
ald DeKoven, Edward M. Bowman, Henry E. Krehbiel, Rafael Joseffy, 
Fanny Morris Smith, Henry T. Finck, John Philip Sousa. 


In this work the Chief Editor has broken away from the old-style, 
cut-and-dried idea of an encyclopedia and produced a series of volumes 
charming in literary finish, and not only accurate in its presentation of 
facts, but filled with helpful hints gleaned from long experience. It is 
the hope of Professor Elson and of the publishers that this compilation 
may do not a little toward promoting the growth of musical taste and 
efficiency in this country. 


Send For Our Free 286-Page Book 


It is, of course, impossible for us to explain 
in this limited space the character and scope 
of the UNIVERSITY MUSICAL ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Toany reader or friend of this 











oy periodical who will fill out and send in the 
es attached coupon, we shall be glad to furnish 
N | full details in a direct personal letter. This 
ES letter will also explain prices and terms. 
y In order properly to direct the attention of 
is lovers of music to this unusual publishing 


event, we have had prepared some literature 
on the subject that you will be glad to re- 
ceive. We shall also take pleasure in mail- 
ing to you under separate cover a copy of 
our ‘‘ Musiclover’s Handbook,”’ which is 
‘| entirely independent of the UNIVERSITY 

She “| MUSICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, and which 

nversity fociety - | gives in 286 pages a pronouncing dictionary 
of musical terms and a biographical dic- 
Pith ie tionary of musicians. 
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A FALSE REPORT EXPOSED 





The Criminal Indictments Against the 
Editors of the “Musical Courier” 
Will Be Pushed to the Limit 


Members of the Musical Courier staff 
and other emissaries are busy circulating 
in the professional world and claiming 
that the criminal indictments which were 
brought in by the Grand Jury, in Chicago, 
on a number of counts against Marc A. 
Blumenberg, William Geppert and other 
editors and officers of the Musical Courier 
Co., amount to nothing, and have already 
been quashed. 


The following telegram shows that this 
statement is absolutely unfounded, and 
that the case will be pushed to the limit: 

(By Telegraph to Mustcat AMERICA.) 

Cuicaco, ILt., January 30, 1912. 


Rumor Courier criminal indictments 
quashed absolutely without foundation. 
Case will be pushed to the limit. 


CHARLES E. NIxon. 


It should be remembered that this is not 
a suit by an individual or a concern 
against the Musical Courier Co. for libel. 
This is a case where a Grand Jury has 
found indictments on charges of criminal 
libel and attempted blackmail. The prose- 
cutors in the case, therefore, are the people 
of the State of Illinois, while the prosecu- 
tion is in the hands of the Chicago Dis- 
trict Attorney, John W. E. Wayman, a 
public official of character and standing, 
who never would have permitted the in- 
dictments to be found if there had not 
been ample evidence to warrant them, and 
had he not been determined to prosecute 
them. 





BISPHAM IN RICHMOND 





Characteristically Fervid Performance 
Holds Rapt Attention of Audience 


RIcHMOND, VA., Jan. 26.—David Bis- 
pham, with all his magnetism, dramatic art 
and old-time fire, held a Richmond audi- 
ence in rapt attention on January 25, when 
he appeared with Edna Sands Dunham, the 
rising young soprano, for the benefit of 
“Pine Camp,” a_ tuberculosis settlement 
outside the city’s gates. 

Every time one hears Bispham he seems 

greater than before. With consummate 
skill he sang “The Monotone” of Peter 
Cornelius, and he eclipsed this when he 
sang “The Song of a Shirt,’ Sidney 
Homer; Gounod’s setting to Tennyson’s 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,’ and Harry Gil- 
bert’s stirring “Pirate Song,” all of which 
were delivered with ringing fervor. There 
were also the three songs without which a 
Bispham concert would be incomplete, 
“Danny Deever,” the “Two Grenadiers” 
and “The Banjo Song,” also by Sidney 
Homer. 
‘Miss Dunham ably assisted the noted 
baritone in two groups of French, English, 
German and Italian songs, all of which 
she sang with refined musical ability. She 
also sang with fine effect two ensemble 
numbers with Mr. Bispham. Harry Gil- 
bert presided at the piano with his usual 
skill and poetry. G. W. J., Jr. 





Songs by Jean Paul Kiirsteiner Arouse 
Enthusiasm in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 25.—A_ recital 
of interest was given here on Tuesday 
evening, presenting Mrs. Daniel Frederick 
Burnett, soprano, in eleven songs by Jean 
Paul Kirsteiner; Florence  Heinisch, 
pianist, and Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist. 
Mr. Kiirsteiner presided at the piano for 
the singer. Mrs. Burnett sang the songs 
with much beauty of voice, fine apprecia- 
tion of musical values and sympathetic in- 
terpretation. The songs themselves were 
not only pleasing, but aroused enthusiasm 
as few songs by contemporary composers 
do. Among those that were most admired 
were “I Would My Song Were Like a 
Star,” “Lines. of Flame,” “Invocation to 
Eros,” “How Very Near My Heaven Lies” 
and the “Serenade,” with its delicate ac- 
companiment. Mr. Kiirsteiner, who is a 
pianist of attainment, also played “Three 
Moods,” a “Meditation,” “Idyl” and “A 
Regret,” which were also well received 
and showed the composer in the field of 
the modern impressionist. Mrs. Shaffer 
won much favor with her audience with a 
Wieniawski Romance and a Brahms “Hun- 
garian Dance.” Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody 
was Miss Heinisch’s offering, and she ac- 
quitted herself creditably in the difficult 
music. 





Edyth Walker, the American soprano, is 
to give a song recital in Brussels this 
month. 


A Crm. 





SOPRANO 


Mana 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th Stree’ 


ZIMBALIST SCORES AT 
DAMROSCH CONCERT 


Great Enthusiasm for Russian Violinist 
Who Plays Beethoven Concerto 
Brilliantly 
Efrem Zimbalist, the young violinist, was 
the soloist at last Sunday afternoon’s con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra in the Century Theater. He played the 
Beethoven Concerto with a degree of poise, 


authority and musicianly feeling that were 
nothing short of astounding and he was 
recalled about a dozen times at the close. 
Indeed, the audience would not allow Mr. 
Damrosch to proceed with the concert un- 
til it had thoroughly assured itself that the 
young artist would not oblige with an en- 
core. While he read the whole work mas- 
terfully, it was in the sublime slow move- 
ment that he rose to his highest level, 
playing with velvety smoothness of tone 
and moving tenderness. 

The remainder of the program was de- 
voted to Enesco’s E Flat Symphony and 
Hadley’s now familiar “Culprit Fay.” The 
Enesco Symphony was introduced by Mr. 
Damrosch last year, but it is amply worth 
many repetitions. There is a quality of 
freshness, directness, sincerity of pur- 
pose and exuberant vitality about this 
music that commands attention and re- 
spect. Enesco has toyed a little with the 
iridescent cobwebs of the modern French 
but he has been strong enough to break 
through their meshes before irretrievable 
harm had been done to his manifestly vir- 
ile and red-blooded personality. He has 
nourished himself upon Wagner, but here, 
too, with commendable continence. Most 
beautiful of the three divisions of his sym- 
phony is the slow one, and for a composer 
to excel in slow movements is always aus- 
picious. The two allegros are solid in 
their harmonic structure and_ thematic 
material, flashing in orchestral brilliancy 
and as exhilarating as ozone. The sym- 
phony was played with splendid fire and 
much energy by the orchestra, while the 
filmy scherzo of Hadley enjoyed a _ per- 
formance that was quite as good in its way. 

-. F. 








Fritz Feinhals, the baritone, has decided 
not to renew his contract with the Munich 
Court Opera, which expires in 1913, but to 
appear there only in guest engagements. 
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New York Representative, J. A. COULTER 
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SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “Song of Life,’”’ ‘Canticle of 
Love,” ‘Invocation to Eros,” “That One 
Refrain,” “‘Leave me not Yet, O Love,” ‘‘Rose 
of the World,”’ “‘Love, My Queen.” 

Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD, 86th St. & B’way,New York. 





Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 
Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 

Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 


“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble” 
fhe Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
430 West 44th Street, New York 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: “A Dutch 
Lullaby,’’ and ALMA GLUCK “Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘Will 0’ the Wisp,”’ ‘‘Ishtar.”’ 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 





Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 





St. Bartholomew’s Church 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





OLD MUSIC FOR BERLIN BY FRANKO 


American Conductor’s Program of Eighteenth Century Compositions 
Gratefully Received—Gabrilowitsch Directs Philharmonic Concert 
—A New Violin Concerto—Opera by Frederick the Great to Be 
Revived—Ysaye and Nikisch with the Philharmonic—Notable 


Recital by George Fergusson 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
January 14, 1912. 


HE first of two concerts of old music 
given by Sam Franko, formerly of 
New York, with the Bliithner Orchestra, 
was looked forward to with considerable 
expectancy in view of the interest his last 
season’s concerts of a similar nature had 
awakened. The works which were given 


arioso. The final movement, allegro, is full 
of piquancy and animated spirit. The vio- 
lin solo, which represents a decidedly 
grateful task for the violinist, was admir- 
ably rendered by the concertmaster of the 
orchestra, Fritz Lambinon, and the two 
piano parts were ably executed by Prof 
Max Egidi and Max Schneider. —~ 

A further very attractive composition 
was the ballet music, “Piramo e Tisbe,” by 
Johann Adolph Hasse ( 1699-1783). Here 
we had the most pronounced form and ex- 
quisitely classical style of the old Italian 
school, probably not entirely uninfluenced 
by the composers of German origin. At 
one time the most celebrated composer of 
all Europe, Hasse was for many years the 
acknowledged favorite of Frederick the 
Great. Extraordinarily productive, this 
master of the rococo showed his versatility 
in all spheres of composition. His many 
operas, his sacred music, oratorios, “Te 
Deum,” “Miserere” and chamber music be- 
came alike famous. In accordance with the 
prevailing style, Hasse, in his Intermezzo, 
‘Piramo e Tisbe,” has concentrated his at- 
tention principally on the voice part and 
treated the orchestra simply as an accom- 
panying feature, and a very discreetly sub- 
dued one at that. Irrespective of its in- 
herent value, this work seems remarkable 
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when we consider that it was a man of 
seventy years who wrote it. The graceful 
ness, delicacy and insinuating melodious 
ness of this composition, consisting of 
Rigaudon, Aria, Tambourin, Contradanza, 
are beyond comparison with anything that 
has been written during this epoch. 

The last number was a Symphony in A 
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\ dil) names appear upon the fallboard, ~ 

A made under their personal super- 

~ vision and the most ideal condi- 
tions— these pianos are in every 
respect individual and incompar- 
able creations. ase tl 





Sam Franko, Who Is Giving in Berlin 
the Concerts. of Old Music That 
Formerly Delighted New Yorkers 


a hearing were products of the eighteenth 
century. The first composer represented 
was Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf (1739- 
1799) with a Divertimento in D. This was 
followed by a Symphony in G Minor by 
Johann Christian Bach (1735-1782), which 
was in turn succeeded by a Concerto in A 
Minor, for orchestra and two pianos, by 
Conrad Friedrich Hurlebusch (about 1690- 
1765). 

This work is really not a piano concerto 
in the strictest sense of the term, as the 
pianos are not to be considered as solo in- 
struments, but merely as constituent parts 
or accompanying instruments of the orches- 
tra. With all its simplicity, the work at- 
tracts interest, primarily, by its clever 
thematic invention, and, secondly, by_ its 
unique form of construction. The first 
movement (Allegro) is written as a fugue 
and the second movement, an adagio, as an 


written by the Mozart of younger days. 
Beyond the sense of tonal beauty revealed 
and the effectiveness attained through the 
greatest imaginable simplicity, this work 
evinces none of the genius of the later 
Mozart. 


Mr. Franko deserves the grateful ap- 
preciation of all true music lovers for 
resurrecting these works of a bygone age. 
That such gracefulness was not lacking was 
shown by the sincere and spontaneous ap- 
plause accorded him by the extensive audi- 
ence. Mr. Franko’s eminent musicianship 
was given ample opportunity to assert itself 
with greatest possible effect in his conduct 
mg of these hyperclassical works. They 
were interpreted with the great precision 
and careful regard for minutest details so 
essential in giving them their right values. 


A pianist of no mean ability is Robert 
Lortat, who gave a Chopin evening in the 
Beethoven Hall on Wednesday. Coming, 
as he does, from the French school, Lortat 
finds in the Polish composer influenced by 
his French surroundings, a congenial spirit 
whose works he interprets with soft and 
elastic touch, best of musical taste and 
graceful, elegant style. 

Alexander Schmuller, violinist, was heard 
in the Beethoven Hall on Thursday, as- 
sisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The violinist’s repu- 
tation is too well established to make the 
great interest which this concert called 
forth seem remarkable. With the technic 
of the virtuso, Schmuller combines the 
masterful control of the true artist. Yet a 
great part of the general interest fell to the 
share of the novelty of the evening, a Con- 
certo in G Major, for violin and orchestra, 
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by Wladimir Metzl, which was played from 
manuscript. Metzl is considerable of a tone 
painter. His thematic invention is admir- 
able, but far more might have been accom- 
plished with his material had the composer 
been able to emancipate himself from a 
certain pedantic tendency to adhere to 
time-honored rules. For this reason, when 
he does aim at producing an individual 
effect, the result 1s weak. However, the 
violin part represents a very grateful task 
for the soloist, although a very difficult 
one. Herr Schmuller was not in his very 
best form and his violin seemed inclined 
to play pranks. Still, the manner in which 
he carried out his intricate task deserves 
the greatest credit. Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 
and the A Minor Concerto of Glazounow 
also received a performance deserving the 
highest praise. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 


more than merely a satisfactory orchestral 
accompanist and, in his reading of the 
Overture to Mendelsohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” gave especially strong 
proof of his ability as a leader. 

Already announcements of Spring fes 
tivals are cropping out. Thus, a new 
festival week, in the Munich pattern, 1s 
planned by the Court Opera of Hanover. 
This festival is to be devoted entirely to 
works of Wagner and Mozart. “Les ex 
tremes se touchent.” In Brussels also a 
Wagner Festival is to take place, the mu 
sical management being in the hands of 
Kapellmeister Otto Lohse. 

Felix von Weingartner will sa‘l for 
America from Cherbourg on January 30. 

The American prima donna, Edyth 
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W alker, has been requested to sing Sal- 
omé as a guest ai the Scala in Milan. 

Eduardo Sonzogno, the publisher of 
Mascagni’s and Leoncavallo’s works, met 
with an accident in Florence recently, 
having been run down by a bicyclist and 
seriously injured. 


Mme. Bloomfield Zeisier’s Engagements 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, the renowned 
American pianist, is once more on Euro- 
pean soil, beginning her tour in Leipsic at 
the Gewandhaus. Other concerts for 
which Mme. Zeisler has thus far been 
booked are the following: January 13, 
Munich; 17th, Dresden; 21st and 22nd, 
Berlin, as soloist of the Philharmonic; 
February 17, March 5, 21 and 30, Berlin, 
in the Beethovensaal. 

Consistent to her established rule, Mme. 
Zeisler will not issue any free tickets, so 
that the audiences before which she plays 
will bear proof of the extent of her pop- 
ularity in the strictest sense. 

The Kurftirsten Oper has acquired the 
rights to d’Albert’s “Die  verschenkte 
Frau,” the first performance of which will 
not take place, however, until next season. 
For this season arrangements for other 
novelties have been made, and the follow- 
ing works are to be given their premiére 
within the next three or four months: 
“Quo Vadis,” “Five O’clock Tea,” by Blu- 
mer, libretto by the Dresden librettist, 
Wolters; “Der Sturm auf die Muehle” 
(“The Charge on the Mill’) 
Carl Weis, composer of “The Polish 
Jew.” It is also planned to give a newly 
staged production of Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba,” and there will be an Italian 
opera stagion during May. 

Opera by Frederick the Great 


An opera, “Il Re Pastore,” by no less 
a composer than Frederick the Great, is 
to be given a performance in the KOnig- 
liche Hochschule on February 2. The 
libretto of this work was written by the 
poet Villati. The premiére of this work 
took place August 4, 1747, on the occasion 
of the arrival of the Queen Mother in 
Charlottenburg. The manuscript of the 
score, which is contained in the Royal 
Library, includes the “Sinfonia,” as the 
overture is termed, three arias, three duets 
and two choruses. The arias composed 
by the king are designated ‘“‘di Federico.” 
One of the arias was composed by von 
Quantz for Signora Astrua, the Patti of 
that time. 

A plentiful audience in the 
Hall on Thursday last heard the pianist, 
Egon Petri, at his very best. A more 
satisfactory technical ‘pianist would be 
hard to find, as Mr. Petri has evidently 
set himself the worthiest possible standard 
in emulating his former teacher, Ferruccio 
P usoni. 

American Violinist’s Success 


Beethoven 


On the same evening Helen Teschner, a 
young American violinist, who has been 
heard in Berlin before, played the Brahms 
D Major Concerto and Lalo’s “Symphonie 
EKspagnole,” with the assistance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willy 
Hess, in the Sing Academy. The moment 
[ heard this young girl, in the Lalo sym- 
phony, my heart went out to her—that is, 
violinistically speaking. The _ technically 
dificult symphony was played with such a 
mastery of all the intricacies in which the 


(1870), by 


composition abounds, with such beauty of 
tone and temperamental abandon and 
tasteful phrasing withal, that she fully 
earned the thunderous applause which she 
received from an almost full house. 

Vera Scriabine’s piano recital on Satur- 
day was devoted exclusively to composi- 
tions of Alexandre Scriabine. Both the 
pianist and the compositions she rendered 
appealed strongly. Scriabine’s works have 
a characteristic note which, being present 
in all of the compositions we heard, 
might incline one to believe that there 
was a certain amount of sameness in all 
his productions. Still they gave proof of 
the prolific musical gifts of a creative 
artist who works in obedience to sponta- 
neous inspiration rather than from a de- 
sire -to create effect. Mme. Scriabine dis- 
played more temperament than _ usual. 
With her metallic and yet elastic tone and 
her masterful broadness of style, it was 


inevitable that she should give the com-~ 


positions the most advantageous hearing 
possible. 


In the Beethoven Hall Margarita Al- 
lardic Witt, a girlish Miss still in her 
‘teens, American (South American this 


time, if you please), made an indisputable 
“hit” as violinist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra tinder Michael Press. She 
plaved her violin with a_ self-confidence 
that justifies one in expecting great things 
of her. Professor Press, who, incident- 
ally, greatly resembles’ Nikisch, as_ seen 
from the rear, has a likely future before 
him as conductor, should he decide to be- 
come unfaithful to the violin. Under his 
very able management the worth of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra once more be- 
came clearly evident. 


Ysaye with Philharmonic 


With a constellation consisting of Eugen 
Ysaye, Arthur Nikisch and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, together with the special 
interest in Elgar’s B Minor Symphony, 
there was ample guarantee of a packed 
house, even in a hall the size of the Phil- 
harmonic. The evening’s program was 
introduced by Schumann’s B Major Sym- 
phony, played with incomparable style un- 
der the buoyant conducting of Nikisch. 
This was followed by the rarely heard 
Concerto, for violin, stringed orchestra 
and organ, by Leclair, the elder. The 
work has the great advantages of lucid- 
ity and briefness. The middie movement, 
an aria, discloses an abundance of graceful 
melody and the last movement is conspic- 
uous for its thematic originality. The 
violin part was characterized bv depth of 
musical expression in Ysaye’s playing. 
With the third number, the Elgar Con 
certo, a strong effect was produced, by no 


means solely the result of Ysaye’s mas- 
terful playing. The violinist’s tone, al- 
though never very large. has ever retained 
that concentrated purity which gives it 
such an extraordinary carrying power. 
And the expression with which Ysaye 
rendered the initial theme of the first 


movement and the depth of feeling he 
drew from his instrument! Such playing 
silences criticism, even though the artist 
indulges in slight extemporaneous embel 
lishments. His phrasing is so exquisite 
that the hearer may quite safely lull him 
self into a peaceful state of enjoyment, 
without having to fear the nossibility of a 
rude awakening from any jarring wilful- 
ness on the part of the performer. Yet 


the Concerto, with all its interesting fea- 
tures in the middle movement, is, as I 
have said before, entirely too long to hold 
tae interest. Without this shortcoming I| 
am convinced that it might become pop- 
ular. 

George Fergusson’s Recital 

The concert was concluded with the 
overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz, 
which I did not wait to hear, as George 
Fergusson, the Scotch-American baritone, 
was giving his second song recital of the 
season next door in the Beethoven Hall. 
Although not quite as well disposed as 
usual, Mr. Fergusson again gave proof ot 
his excellent ability as an interpretative 
concert artist of the first rank. His pro- 
gram, always very heterogeneous, again 
comprised songs and operatic selections of 
various schools and cycles, also including 
a group of new songs from the manu- 
script by the admirable accompanist of the 
evening, Erich Wolff. These songs repre- 
sent some of the best compositions of 
Wolff that I have heard. “Flieg hin, mein 
Kiel” and “Seidenschuh ueber Leisten von 
Gold” are veritable jewels in the literature 
of songs, strongly impressive and contain- 
ing a wealth of melody. 

The singer, who, in a most praiseworthy 
manner, gave his very best in another’s 
cause, was so warily acclaimed that he 
gave another of Wolff’s songs as an en- 
core. The initial numbers of the program 
were selections by Buononcini, Galuppi 
and Massenet, and the rest of the pro- 
gram comprised works of Brahms and 


Hugo Wolf. Through his indefatigable 
artistic work Fergusson has gained a 
large following in Perlin, and justly so, 


for in all his renditions he is governed 
only by the highest artistic standards. 

The “Russian Ballet,” consisting of 
members from the royal theaters of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, has entered the 
gorgeous although by no means tasteful 
theatrical temple, the “Theater des West- 
ens.” Here nightly, for this week only, 
these choreographic virtuosi display their 
incomparable art before a large and prob- 
ably well-to-do audience for the prices 
of tickets have been raised to exorbitant 
heights. Two soloists have attracted un- 


wonted and ‘deserved interest: Mme. Kar- 
savina, the prima ballerina of St. Peters- 
burg and M. Nijinsky, of the same in- 
stitute. P. Jacos. 





Bonci Denies He Says Caruso Screams 


In a statement issued from St. Louis 
Tenor Bonci declares that he did not credit 
Tenor Caruso with screaming, as was pub- 
lished last week. In fact he says the story 
was but the creation of a reporter hunting 
for a sensation. Bonci’s telegram to the 
New York Times, making a denial of the 
story, follows: 

“My quotation on Caruso is nothing but 
an invention by reporters who are hunting 
for sensational news and scandals. I sim- 
ply said that Caruso devotes himself to 
dramatic roles and I to lyric ones. I be- 
lieve that misstatement has been made with 
deliberate purpose to make trouble and | 
sincerely regret the incident.” 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Australian Tour with Opera Company a Profitable Experiment 
for Melba—Why Paris Should Blush for Shame if It Does 
Backwards —Perosi 
Welcome to Italy’s New Conquest—-Eugen d’Albert Becomes 
Citizen of Vienna—And Still They Come with Lisztiana! 


Extends Tonal 








ELLIE MELBA’S confidence in the 
practical interest of her fellow-coun- 
trymen in her first grand opera venture in 
her home country was well founded be- 
yond any shadow of a doubt. The. orig- 
inal estimate of average takings of $15,000 
a week formed by the Australian soprano 
and her business associates fell far short 
of the mark, as the weekly average reached 
was nearer $25,000. The Sydney 
virtually paid the whole expenses of the 
tour, leaving the Melbourne 
similar duration—eight 
profit. It is the that 


with such encouragement for the experi- 
ment a second tour will be undertaken in 
due time. 


season 


season of 
weeks—for sheer 


ready supposition 


* * * 
ROM his villa in Italy Eugen d’Albert 
has removed his household gods to 
the city, where long ago he spent some of 
the happiest years of his career in the 
companionship of Brahms and Bruckner. 
Vienna henceforth is to be his headquar- 
ters. The latest, that is to say, the fourth, 
Mrs. d’Albert, the ex-Mrs. Ludwig Fulda, 
is with him there, as is also, temporarily 
at least, the small daughter born to him 


and his present wife’s immediate prede- 
cessor, Hermine Finck, a year and a half 
ago. His eldest child is now a man of 
twenty-five. 

When asked his opinion concerning 


modern pianoforte literature the other 
day d’Albert expressed his conviction that 
“the ‘species’ is exhausted, it seems to 
have been drying up ever since the death 
of Brahms.” Strauss does not write for 
the piano, neither does Pfitzner, nor did 
Mahler. The most important, he consid- 
ered, is what Claude Debussy produces, 
and to that ultra-modern Frenchman he 
gave unstinted praise. Concerning his 
own desertion of the keyboard in favor 
of creative work, the composer d’Albert 
remarked: “Whenever an idea occurs to 
a modern musician—and it must be admit 
ted that very few ideas do occur to them 
he promptly tries to turn it to accovnt for 
the orchestra or the operatic stage.” Then 
he emphasized the fact that the pianoforte 
offers no longer by any means such pos 
sibilities of development as does the or 
chestra, which, enriched almost every year, 
as it is, by the addition of some new in 
strument or other, is just now approaching 
an undreamed of glory of virtuosity. 

It seems that the Liszt Centenary Festi 
al in Budapest was not to be his only re- 
appearance on the concert stage this sea- 
son, ‘after all. Since then he has again 
favored Budapest, this time in a progran 
of chamber music in which his associates 
were Willy Burmester, violinist, and the 
great Spanish ’cellist, Pablo Casals. Then 
next week he is to be the special drawing 
‘ard at the concert to be given by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin for the 
eneht of its Widows and Orphans’ Fund, 
vhen he will play concertos by Beethoven 
ind Liszt. 

* * x 
PIFTEEN hundred times has Paris heard 
Gounod’s “Faust”! The performance 
at the Opéra that rounded out this record 


was attended by an audience that left 
%4,200 at the box-office—a large sum for 
that institution, almost as large, in fact, 


as the receipts when Mary Garden appears 
there. All the 1,500 performances have 
not been given at the Opéra, however, for 
he work has made five changes of domi- 
ile in the French capital since its pre- 
‘l1éere 

First it was produced at the Lyrique in 
he Temple Boulevard, where it was given 
57 times; then, in 


the new Lyrique in the Place du Chatelet, 
to be sung there 247 times. Its next move 


was to the Lyrique de la Renaissance, but 
March, 
Opera in 


for only eight performances. In 
1869, it appeared at the 





on their list for their attention this season 
are Salvayre’s “Impéria,” the “Scenio” of 
Bachelet and Méré and, more interesting 
in announcement at any rate, the ‘“Péné- 
lope” recently completed by Gabriel Faure. 
This work was undertaken by Fauré as 
the result of an only half-serious sug- 
gestion made to him by Lucienne Bréval 
in the role of his table companion at a 
banquet two or three years since. “Why 
don’t you make an operatic heroine of 
Penelope for me?” asked the playful Lu 
cienne, relaxing from her statuesqueness. 
And lo, behold Penelope now ready to 
her hand and, ’tis to be hoped, her voice, 
as well. 

At the Opera Comique, where the enter- 
gies of the company have been concen- 
trated on the production of Lazzari’s “La 


Leopold Godowsky in Official Raiment 


Leopold Godow sky, the 


pianist, who will tour America next season, and who 


is one of the picturesque personalities in the artistic world, is shown here as head 


of the Master School for Piano at the Vienna Conservatory 


professor he has the rank in the 


in the army. 


\ustrian 


\s imperial and royal 


Civil Service equal to that of a colonel 





the rue Le Peletier, there to remain for 
144 representations before returning to the 
Lyrique de la Renaissance for 22 evenings 
The new Opéra in the Boulevard des Cap 
ucines presented it for the first time in its 
complete form on September 6, 1875. and 
has repeated it over 1,000 times since 

Directors Messager and Broussan have 
just made the first Paris production of 
Mme. Ferrari’s one-act opera “Cobzar,” 
which first saw the light two years ago at 
Monte Carlo. The title signifies a player 
of the cobza, a musical instrument peculiar 
to Roumania standing halfway between 
the guzla and the mandoline. The name 
part, assigned in Paris to Muratore, is that 
of a sort of wandering minstrel in Rou 
mania who sings to his cobza accompani 
ments. 

\ frequent visitor at the directorial of 
fices just now is Jules Massenet, who 
finds much food for conference in the 
sketches made for his “Roma,” scheduled 
for a Spring production after a February 
or March premiére at Monte Carlo 


the co-directors have 


Lépreuse” since Albéric Magnard’s “Be- 
renice” launched, Director Carré has 
received for consideration a three-act lyric 
drama bearing the name of a Rostand 

Maurice, the son of the one of 
its two librettists. the other is Edmond 
Rostand’s wife concealing her identity, 
however, behind her maiden name, 
monde Gérard. It is entitled “La 
Marchande d’Allumettes’” and_ the 
is Tiarko Richepin, a son ‘of the 
\cademician Marie Delna, hav 
her rentrée at this institution in 
dVYs,” is once more in her proper 
element She shares Marguerite 
Carré, Léon Beyle and Felix Vieuille the 
brunt of “La Lépreuse” and is also to be 
heard as Carmen and Orpheus. 

As for “Bérénice” the conflicting opin 
ions expressed by the French reviewers 
make it difficult to glean a reliable 
impression of its value. True, the ma 
jority of the individual verdicts appear to 
favor the work and Le Courrier Musical 
9 far as to say that it is one of the 
strongest. noblest and sanest scores heard 


was 


poet as 


Rose 
Petite 
com 
poser 15S j 
eminent 
ing made 
Le rol 
with 


very 


FOOCS S(t) 


at the Opéra Comique in the last twenty 


years. “It possesses our finest French 
qualities of clarity, emotion, verity and 
discretion.” The composer, Magnard, is 
a man now at the middle of the forties. 


His father tried to steer him into law, but 
the lure of music was too powerful. After 
completing his studies at the Conserva- 
toire he worked for a time with Mas- 
senet and then went to Vincent d’Indy. 
“Bérénice” is his third opera. His first, a 
one-acter named “Yolande,” was performed 
at the Monnaie in Brussels in 1892; the 
second, “Guercceur,” has never yet re- 
ceived a hearing. 
— 
VEN a priest-composer may nourish a 
robust publicity instinct beneath his 
clerical garb and seize inspiration from 
his country’s territorial conquests before 
they have begun to cool. Latterly, as all 


the music world knows, Don _ Lorenzo 
Perosi has turned his attention from the 
oratorios in which his reputation as a 


composer is rooted to secular subjects and 
undertaken to immortalize musically the 
“ore important cities of Italy in a series 
of tonal pictures for orchestra. To 
“Rome,” “Venice,” “Florence” and “Bo 
logna,” already complete, he now adds a 
new one bearing the name of “Tripoli,” 
dedicated to “the new sister.” Whatever 
artistic satisfaction may accrue from be- 
ing the first on the ground in turning the 
new Tripolitan situation to musical ac- 
count is undoubtedly the due of Don Lo- 
renzo Perosi. 

Kc ae kK 

NTERVIEWED on his eightieth birth 

day, Charles Lecocq, the composer of “La 
lille de Mme. Angot,” has been recalling 
the story of his first success. 

It was in 1856, as the Musical News 
quotes the anecdote. Offenbach, then di- 
rector of the Bouffes in Paris, offered a 
prize for music for a libretto by Halévy 
entitled “Docteur Miracle.” Halévy him- 
self 


was a member of the jury, while 
among those associated with him were 
\uber and Gounod. Two of the scores 


submitted were adjudged to be 
merit and the names cf their authors are 
now almost equally famous in the world 
of music—RBizet and Lecocq. For a period 
of about eight weeks their settings were 
given at the Bouffes on alternate evenings, 
while each of the composers was awarded 
a gold medal valued at $30. 

“T don’t know what happened to Bizet’s 
medal,” says M “but mine very 
soon found its way to the pawnshop.” 


of equal 


Lec cq, 


kK * x 
© the recent abundant access of Liszt 
iana for which Liszt’s pupils, appar 
ently both of the “favorite” brand and 


otherwise, must be held responsible, Alex 
ander Siloti, the Russian pianist, composer 


and conductor, has now contributed his 
quota in a little volume of ‘‘Memories” 
that have just appeared in an English 
translation. The author went to Weimar 


somewhere around the year 1883. 
Speaking of Liszt’s manner during his 
séances with his pupils Siloti says, “As a 
rule he sat beside or stood opposite to the 
pupil that was playing and indicated by the 
expression of his face the nuances he 
wished to have brought out in the music 
No one else in the world could show mu 
sical phrasing as he did merely by the ex- 


pression of his face. . . He hardly 
ever scolded any one. He had a favorite 
expression—the one word ‘Good! But he 


sometimes said it in such a tone that no 
word could have been more offensive 

Sometimes he worked himself 
into quite a frantic state of mind, but I 
only saw him in this condition about four 
times during the three years I was with 
him On these occasions he strode to and 
fro in his room in a wav that reminded me 
of Salvini as Otello, where he paces up 
and down Desdemona’s bedroom like a 
tiger.” 

The London Daily Telegraph thinks that 
some of the reminiscences are a trifle in- 
discreet, also that Siloti is somewhat want 
ing in tact in recalling his abuse of Wagner 
in conversation with Liszt. For example, 
on one occasion he said to Liszt, “Meister, 
the music of ‘Parsifal’ is simply incredibly 
beautiful, but—excuse my saying it—Wag 
not a very desirable person in any 


ner Was 
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respect, and his behavior to you was really 
abominable.” Upon which, he adds, Liszt 
looked at him very gravely, and said, in a 
quiet voice, “Gently! This must not be 
said aloud.” 

The Russian pianist says that in 1884 
Liszt gave him this account of his recon- 
ciliation with Wagner: “After the mar- 
riage of Wagner and my daughter I was 
for a long time on bad terms with him— 
so bad that we never met. I resisted all 
Cosima’s appeals to become reconciled to 
him. Then one day I received a note 
from Wagner written at the local inn, 
‘Zum Elephanten.’ He wrote to say that 
he had just arrived at Weimar with his 
wife, and that he wished to make a last 
effort at reconciliation. He begged me to 
come and make peace with him, saying that 
he would wait until I went to him, as he 
dared not come himself. At this, ‘all my 
real regard for him seemed to prompt me, 
and I decided to go. When I got there 
Wagner met me with a speech which 
lasted for about twenty minutes. It was 
a speech I shall never forget. I was so 
touched by it that I forgot all except the 
good side in him, and we finished 
supper at six the next morning, when I 
was brought home nearly unconscious 
from all the cognac I had drunk.” 

. os 

NOWHERE else are societies of mu- 

sicians organized on bases that pro- 
vide for so wide a sphere of influence as 
in Germany. The largest and most power- 
ful one there is, of course, the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein, which claims a 
membership of 14,500. But there are many 
others, as well. 

One society rules that its president must 
be paid, that he must be a professional 
musician, that he must not practise that 
profession while in office, his salary pre- 
sumably . being sufficient reimbursement. 
He is allowed a substantial sum annually 
for entertaining and is given by the so- 
ciety certain magisterial powers to fine or 
suspend, or even expel, a member reported 
to him for unprofessional conduct or for 
some breach of the rules. These German 
societies have a status that is unknown 
to musical organizations in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. One of them even grants the 
traveling and hotel expenses of candidates 
for positions that are advertised as being 
vacant; while a central employment bureau 
is maintained and a journal issued, publish- 
ing statistics and other information re- 
lating to those positions. 

* * * 

THE appeal made by Walter Soomer, the 

German baritone of last year’s Metro- 
politan personnel, to the King of Saxony 
for an immediate release from his con- 
tract with the Dresden Court Opera, be- 
cause of the treatment he has received at 
the pens of the Dresden critics since be- 
ginning his engagement at that institution 
in the Autumn, has failed of its purpose. 
The singer, having taken so radical a step 
to show his resentment, and being com- 
pelled now to put up with whatever the 
local scribes may wish to say about him— 
to “let it please him,” as the German ex- 
pression runs—will hardly find his berth 
in Dresden any more comfortable than 
heretofore. It is probable that if Saxon 
royalty had lent ear to his request the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera would have wel- 
comed him back with open arms. 


AN attempt about to be made at the Lon- 

,don Coliseum to galvanize the * ‘mas- 
que,” of the spacious times of the prolific 
Ben Jonson, to twentieth century life and 
vigor, will supply inspiration to Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar in a field that he should find 
congenial. The basis of the “Imperial 
Masque,” as the interlude is to be called, 
will be, of course, the gorgeous pageant in 
which the King and Queen of England 
have lately been plaving the principal parts 
in India. Allegorical in character, the 
dialogue will be written in rhymed verse, 
with the occasional introduction of lyrics. 
There will also be passages in prose 
spoken to a running musical accompani- 
ment. Elgar has undertaken to provide 
the score, in which he will take full ad- 
vantage of his opportunities with solos 
and choruses. 

* * * 


E, DYTH WALKER and Margarete Mat- 

zenauer are among the singers en- 
gaged for the May festival cycle of Wag- 
ner’s music dramas—“Parsifal” is not in- 
cluded, but there will be ten performances 
without it—at the new People’s Opera in 
Pudapest. Ernest von Schuch of Dresden 
will be the conductor-in-chief of the series 
and the entire ensemble, soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, of the Dessau Court Opera 
will be imported. Other special singers 
besides the American soprano and German 
contralto mentioned will be Frieda Hem- 
pel of Berlin, Anna von Mildenburg of 
Vienna, Heinrich Hensel, Dr. Alfred von 
Bary, Anton Von Rooy, Walter Soomer, 
Paul Bendes and Fritz Feinhals. 


* * * 


WHat is pronounced an artistic tour 
de force “without precedent in mu- 
sical annals” by Le Monde Artiste is re- 
ported from the Swiss city of Lausanne. 
The orchestra of the much-visited Hel- 
vetian town had arranged to give a free 
symphony concert at the People’s Institute, 
and when the evening came the hall was 
crowded, as a matter of course. When 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony was 
reached and the first few measures had 
been played the electricity suddenly died 
out in consequence of a short circuit and 
left the hall in absolute darkness. To 
avoid any excitement on the part of the 
audience the conductor gave directions in 
a loud voice to his musicians and they 
calmly continued playing without any light, 
likewise without any interruption, any 
hitch or even any hesitation to the end of 
the movement. When illumination was 
restored the audience burst into cheers for 
both the conductor and his men. 
* * * 


NE of Germany’s interesting Geburt- 
stagskinder of last month was Marie 
Wieck, the half-sister of Clara Wieck, 
who became Clara Schumann. Now with 
her eightieth birthday just passed Fraulein 
Wieck is said to be in good health for one 
of her advanced age and to be as much ad- 
dicted to pianoforte playing as ever. She 
makes her home in Dresden. 
x * x 


THE estate left by Alberto Randegger, 
who died in London the other day at 
the age of seventy-nine is valued at $167, 
ooo. Among the noted singing teacher’s 
bequests are six original manuscript scores 
by Mozart, which are left to his nephew, 
Alberto Iginio Randegger. 3. Ee. 83 





Kathleen Parlow Plays in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 29.—The tenth recital 
at the Peabody Conservatory was given by 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist, before a very 
enthusiastic audience which crowded the 
concert hall. Miss Parlow played beauti- 
fully and was obliged to give several en- 


cores. Her program opened with Tar- 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, followed by 
Wieniawski’s Concerto, the Bach Cha- 


conne (unaccompanied), Fritz Kreisler’s 
Caprice Viennois and concluding with 
Hungarian Dances by Brahms. Harold O. 
Smith was the accompanist. W. J. R. 





Mme. Rihm Wins Favor as Soloist 


Mme. Therese Rihm scored a success as 
the soprano soloist in a musicale of the 
Invincible Club, Brooklyn, on January 17. 
The singer introduced a group of songs, 
including “Where Blossoms Grow,” by 
Sans Souci, Dvorak’s popular “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” “In May” by Parker 


and Reger’s “Once in the Woods in Sep- 
tember.” Mme. Rihm received hearty ap- 
plause with a second group, which in- 
cluded “Her Forgetfulness” by von Fielitz, 
Emmel’s  “Love’s Philosophy” and_ the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” The singer 
also appeared in the old Shakespeare song, 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass,” sung in 
duet form with William H. Keith, bari- 
tone. The accompaniment to this number 
was arranged for piano, violin and ’cello 
by Alexander Rihm. 





Kitty Cheatham in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 29.—Kitty Cheatham 
charmed with her songs and stories at the 
Peabody Conservatory before an atidience 
that packed the concert hall and applauded 
every number enthusiastically. Her work 
is artistically unique. Flora MacDonald 
was a delightful accompanist. Miss Cheat- 
ham appeared under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Literary Society. W. J. R. 
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THE POEM OF “ MONA” 





Dramatic Authors 





Brian Hooker’s Libretto to Horatio Parker’s New 
Opera Sets a High Standard for Contemporary 


By ARTHUR FARWELL wi 








A DRAMATIC POEM is_ somewhat 

like the elephant that was visited by 
the blind men, who found it variously like 
a snake, a rope, and a tree, according to 
whether they felt of its trunk, its tail, or 
its leg. 

One can look at it as a study of the 
interaction of characters, as the conflict 
of ideas embodied in certain characters, 
as the presentation of a central idea, as 
an example of poetic language or dra- 
matic technic, as a text for an opera, as a 
story designed merely to amuse, or as One 
of a number of other things. It may be 
one or more of these things, er it may 
be all of them rolled into one. A good 
dramatic poem is a gem of many facets. 

Since we in America have taken the 
plunge into operatic composition, which 
involves a dramatic poem as a text, we 
shall do well at the outset to accustom 
ourselves to take a broad view of such a 
poem and its possibilities. A lesser view 
than the broadest will lead to a content- 
ment with something less than the best 
and greatest, and the seed should be sown 
early, and well tended, if America is to 
produce a music-drama crop that shall 
take something higher than dilettante 
rank. The poetic product is certain in the 
long run to measure up to the height of 
the demand, and therefore the quality of 
the demand should be of the highest. 
With Gluck, and especially with Wagner, 
the world bid farewell to the silly grand- 
opera text, and standards were established 
that later music-dramatists are bound to 
study and to maintain. If, as Otte Kahn 
has recently declared, opera is “the best 
medium for the expression, in art, of the 
spirit of this nation in its present stage,” 
there is double reason for broadening and 
deepening the national conception of the 
dramatic poem, which must be its basis. 


Brian Hooker’s Achievement 


Brian Hooker, the author of “Mona,” 
soon to be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and the mu- 
sic for which has been composed by W. 
Horatio Parker, has in this work aimed 
so squarely at the right mark that the 
oppertunity should not be allowed to pass 
without signalizing the event by special 
comment before the music has engaged the 
attention of the public. Mr. Hooker has 
in the first place come upon a true dra- 
matic conception, a background of pic- 
turesque and conflicting forces, from 
which may logically be struck out indi- 
vidual characters and experiences of a 
sort to require several acts for their un- 
foldment. He knows that the height of a 
dramatic poem must be proportionate to 
its length; in other words, that the idea 
must demand the length of poem accorded 
it for its complete presentation—it must 
not play out and require padding, or 
project beyond the confines of the poetic 
form, and so fail of a sufficient revelation. 

The poet’s background is the resistance 
of the native Britons to the aggressive 
Roman rule, near the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. This ground 
is infinitely prolific of dramatic and pic- 
turesque possibility; on one side the me- 
tallic materialism and hardness of the 
Rome of the Czsars, and on the other the 
barbarian fervor and deep mystical tem- 
perament of the primitive Briton, with 
his Bardic glory and awesome Druidic 
lore. The Briton’s aspect preponderates 
overwhelming, over the Roman’s, in pic- 
turesqueness and musical possibility, and 
the poet accordingly pitches his camp with 
the former. 


Tracing Out the Story 


__It now becomes his task to trace out 
is story upon this background. But he 
las another and most important task to 
perform simultaneously. His characters 
cannot be mere genus homo of any time 
and .place; he must get them into their 
period and locality. He must color them, 
their actions, their words, and their set- 
ting, with the most unmistakably specific 
colors which the palette of his background 
affords. Not a drop that can be so em- 
ployed should go to waste, if the poet is 
to make us believe that his characters are 
men and women of the time of his drama, 
and not dummies. 

j Mr. Hooker has had an eye to this in 
Mona”; at least the matter has every- 


where received his attention, even if there 
are details where he may be thought to 
have been misled in his application of his 
color. Independently of his characters, he 
has chosen typical scenes in which to dis- 
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the author invests him with the true Bar- 
dic character of rehearser of tradition, he 
misses the opportunity of revealing him 
in signal manner in the more exalted 
Bardic role of the receiver of “Awen,” or 
inspiration. Gwynn is poetic in a lyrical 
sense, though scarcely a partaker of the 
mystical “Awen.” We are not told how it 
is that Gwynn uses a sword, even if he 
does not bear one, how Caradoc both car- 
ries and unsheathes his sword, and how 
it is that others unsheath their swords in 
the presence of these two, who are both 
Bards; for it is expressly written in Bar- 
dic law that the Bards “are not to bear 
a naked weapon in the presence of, or 
against, any one; and it is not lawful for 
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The Famous Druid Temple, Stonehenge, Restored. From an Old Print 


play them. Act I shows the interior of 
a tribesman’s hut. Act II presents a 
Cromlech, one of those circles of gigantic 
stones, of which the famous Stonehenge 
is the type, the ruins of which are to be 
found throughout the British Isles, and 
which served the Druids as temples. This 
picture presents also the oak tree and the 
mistletoe, which have an important sig- 
nificance in Druidic rites, but of which 
the poet neglects to avail himself in any 
significant manner. Act III presents a 
characteristic landscape, with a Roman 
town in the distance. 


Mysticism of the Druidic System 


At the heart of the ancient race of Bri- 
tons was the Bardic and Druidic system. 
Aside from its legislative application, this 
consisted in a system of song and other 
arts, and still deeper and more central, in 
a mystical hierarchy with rites and initia- 
tions, which preserved an arcanum em- 
bracing the nature of God and the uni- 
verse, and the nature and destiny of man. 
There are circumstances relative to these 
teachings, as appear from certain ancient 
documents, which are profoundly startling 
to the student of the occult teachings of 
the ancient Hebrews. 

On this Bardic and Druidic lore Mr. 
Hocker draws effectively for his dramatic 
purposes, though not as extensively or as 
deeply as he might. He makes through- 
out much and admirable use of the 
“Sign of the Unspeakable Name,” /IN a 
Druidic symbol of deepest import, which 
the heroine Mona bore on her breast from 
birth, betokening her sacred mission, and 
also of the Druidic faculty of prophecy. 
Mona is in fact the embodiment of these 
two aspects of ancient Britain, Druidic 
mystery and prophecy. Gwynn, on the 
other hand, is representative of the Bar- 
dic aspect, though very incompletely so, 
since he is half Roman, being the son of 
the Governor by a British captive. For 
dramatic purposes, only the political as- 
pects of his Bardship are employed. Old 
Caradoc is the typical Bard, though while 





any one to bear a naked weapon where 
there is a Bard.” Though Arth is but a 
simple tribesman, his wife, Enya, for some 
reason not given, says to him, “it is un- 
lawful for thee to fight, or to bear wea- 
pons.” Nevertheless we find him a mo- 
ment later “girt with a great sword.” 


Gloom, the Druid, is depicted not as 
representative of the high mysticism of 
Druidism, but rather as an example of 
the degeneracy of the priesthood. He, 
with the other Britons, mistrusts the alien 
element in Gwynn, which, understood and 
trusted, would have saved them. Mr. 
Hooker has taken praiseworthy pains to 
color him up well, as he has the others, 
with the traditions of his time. 


The psychological storm-center of the 
drama is with Mona. Gwynn will win her 
with simple human love, and at the same 
time, by the alliance, establish peace. But 
the old British hatred of the Romans, 
abetted by Druidic mysticism, has broken 
forth in prophecy that one shall arise to 
vanquish the Roman wolf. Caradoc de- 
clares Mona to be the one for this Joan 
of Arc mission, for the Sign of the Un- 
speakable Name was on her breast at 
birth, and moreover she has been visited 
by a vision of similar but ambiguous im- 
port. Here again the author perplexes us 


a bit, for Bardic law declares that neither 
a Bard, a metallurgist, nor a female may 
carry a sword. But the dramatic motive 
is sustained and developed with admirable 
psychological verity. Heredity and _ en- 
vironment are too strong for Mona. She 
repudiates love for her supposed mystical 
destiny, leads the Britons to defeat, slays 
Gwynn in a passion of mistrust, and rea- 
lizes too late that a surrender to her 
womanhood would have averted the tra- 
gedy. 

An effective prominence of these mul- 
titudinous passions is gained by the clever 
device of setting them off against the 
character of WNial, a soulless, care-free 
nature-being, who passes through the 
drama, harmless and unharmed, curiously 
observing its tempestuous course. WNial is 
a little over-fanciful; he is rather difficult 
to believe in as a real person. 


A Potent Symbol of the Drama 


The Sign of the Unspeakable Name is 
made a potent symbol in the drama, its 
form (three lines, the central one vertical, 
and the other two on either side leaning 
toward it) being simulated by various 
poses, devices, and actions. 

What is this Unspeakable Name? We 
learn from old Cymric decuments that it 
is the name of God, by the utterance of 
which He created all things. Beyond be- 
ing symbolized by the three “rods” or 


“pillars” (they were thus designated by 
the Britons), it consisted also of “Ten 
Letters,” which were a secret teaching. 


These and the “nine degrees of numerals,” 
representing the manifestations of Ged, 
were, it appears, derived from the “Book 
of Ben Simon.” 

This is all meaningless enough until we 
refer to the ancient occult oral teaching 
of the Hebrews, the Kabbala, of which 
the Pentateuch of Moses is an allegorical 
presentation, and which was first written 
down in part by Simon Ben Jochai at the 
time of the destruction of the second tem- 
ple. “The Unutterable Name,” which 
“rushes through the universe forever,” by 
which God created all things, lies at the 
foundation of the Kabbala. Moreover, it 
consists of nine numbers, or ten, including 
the return to the digit 1, with the addition 
of o. These are arranged in three “pil 
lars,” of Justice, of Mercy, and of Mild 
ness, or Equilibrium. These are the name 
of God, Jehovah, in Hebrew IHVH, the 
Tetragrammaton, or name of four letters, 
spelled also I H V in reference to the 
nine digits, without the 10. The ancient 
British gives us I A U, with the same 
meaning. In a certain mystic pronuncia 
tion the name of Tetragrammaton was 
never to be uttered. Plainly, the inmost 
Druidic lore is identical with the teaching 
of Moses, and there is evidence also that 
the symbelism of the Christian era was 
later introduced. The “Sign of the Un- 
speakable Name” upon the breast of Mona 
is, then, nothing other than Jehovah of 
the Hebrews, invested with the most se 
cret Jewish traditions! 

The circular stone temple, which figures 
in the second act of “Mona,” also bears 
strong evidence of being an almost un- 
changed Kabbalistic symbol, the more so 
when we know that there is a still closer 
analogy in the usual form of such tem 
ples, three concentric circles. 


A Challenge to Contemporary Poets 


the poem of 
challenge to the dramatic 
poets of the day. Mr. Hooker knows his 
Stephen Phillips and his Yeats, but he 
goes his own way, creating and not imi- 
tating, and he understands the technic of 
verse. It may be thought that his con- 
scious use of the same line in various 
parts of his poem is considerably over- 
worked as a device for gaining dramatic 
unity, but his knowledge of such principles 
points to his ultimate mastery of them. 
He has been thoughtful, too, in suggest 
ing a character before his or her actual 
appearance upon the stage, an important 
bit of dramatic technic. 

Barring certain doubtful applications of 
3ardic usage, the poem of “Mona” makes 
a most excellent showing under every 
kind of test, considered as an independent 
dramatic poem. Its specific intention as a 
text for music drama is a matter for later 
consideration. 


In respect of language, 


“Mona” is a 
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ANOTHER NOTABLE 
GERHARDT PROGRAM 


Lieder Singer’s Second New York 
Recital Strengthens Admiration 
of Her Art 


On Wednesday afternoon, January 24, 
Elena Gerhardt, the German lieder singer, 
gave her second New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall. A large audience again heard 
the distinguished singer and took great 


-pleasure in the following program: 


“‘Maedchen-Schwermut,” ‘“In’s_ Freie,’ ‘‘Der 
Nussbaum,” “Die Kartenlegerin,” ‘Ich  grolle 
nicht” and ‘Frihlingsnacht,”’ Schumann; Six 
“Zigeunerlieder,” Brahms; ‘He Zigeuner,” ‘‘Hoch- 
geturmte Rimaflut,’” “Lieber Gott, du _ weisst,” 
“Brauner Burche,” “Kommt Dir manchmal in den 
Simm,” “Roéslein drei’ =f “Die drei Zigeuner”’ and 
“Ueber.allen Gipfeln,’’ Lizt; “Lied vom Winde,”’ 
“In *dem ‘Schatten meiner Locken” and “Gesang 
Weylas,”’?4t. Wolf; “Standchen” and “Heimliche 
Auffordérumg,”’ Richard Strauss. 


Possibly no singer in recent years has 
presented a finer program than Miss Ger- 
hardt at both her recitals; her selection of 
lieder restricts itself to classic and ro- 
mantic. works, and it is in Songs of 
this kind that she finds her greatest suc- 
cesses. 

Her art is one that appeals not only to 
the admirer of song interpretation, but 
also to the lover of good singing, for her 
voice is a rich, full soprano, capable of a 
multitude of colors and variety of light 
and shade. Of the Schumann songs she 
seemed most successful in “In’s Freie,” 
“Ich Grolle Nicht,” and “Friihlingsnacht,” 
while she rather marred the exquisite love- 
liness of “Der Nussbaum” by a tempo that 
was considerably slower than the composer 
intended it to be. She caught the over- 
whelming climax of “Ich Grolle Nicht” 
with compelling dramatic force and the ap- 
plause that followed was of a kind that 
ordinarily would have brought about a 
repetition of the song. Miss Gerhardt, 
however, follows the European custom of 
giving the audience extras at the close of 
the program instead of between the listed 
songs. 

Never have the Brahms “Ziguenerlieder” 
been given a finer exposition of their mu- 
sical content than by this artist. The 
tenderness of the third one of the group, 
“Toving God Thou Knowest,” was won- 
derfully brought out, while there was a 
splendid contrast in the bold “Ho, there, 
Gypsy!” and “Sunbrown Lad.” The ap- 
plause that followed this section of the 
program was such that the singer, after a 
number of recalls, reappeared and an- 
nounced—after the custom of European 
recitalists—that she would sing Prahms’s 
“Der Schmied” by reauest. Her singing of 
this song is absolutely individual and there 
was great enthusiasm after she finished it. 

Liszt’s panoramic “Die drei Zigeuner” 
and his beautiful “Ueber allen Gipfeln” 
were both done with considerable variety 
of interpretation and the Wolf songs were 
much enjoyed, especially “Weyla’s Gesang”’ 
with its almost Jeethovenian melody, 
which the audience applauded so warmly 
that there was nothing left the singer but 
to repeat it. The Strauss “Standchen” met 
with the same reception and the gorgeous 
“Heimliche Aufforderung,”’ which stands 
in modern song literature at the very top 
rank of emotional lieder, closed the regular 
program with a sweep «if fiery passion that 
thrilled the large gathering. 

The audience lingered and Miss Ger- 
hardt added 3rahms’s “Vergebliches 
Standchen,”. Schubert’s “Wohin?” and 
Goldmark’s “Die Quelle.” The accom- 
paniments of Paula Hegner, who aroused 
just admiration at the first recital, were 
again remarkable and can only be likened 
to the work of Coenraad Bos, who played 
for Dr. Willner on his tour. <A. W. K. 





Flonzaley Quartet in Ann Arbor 


\nN Arpor, Micu., Jan. 27.—As_ has 
been the case for several years, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet furnished the most signifi- 


cant musical program of the year in this 
city last Monday night. These musicians 
played as they always do, and the enthusi- 
asm with which they were received showed 
that Ann Arbor appreciates them. The 
crowd was as large as that which usually 
greets the greatest operatic stars. The 
program of the quartet included quartets 
of Beethoven, W. Friedemann Pach and 


Dvorak. I, R. W. 


STRANSKY PRESENTS 
A DELIUS NOVELTY 


“In a Summer Garden’’ Proves 
Pretty’? Music Without 
Much Real Substance 


There was no soloist at the New York 
Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
of last week, but the program was one 
of the most satisfying that has fallen to 
the lot of concert-goers since the opening 
of the season. It consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, Grieg’s “Two 
Elegiac Pieces” for strings, a new sym- 
phonic poem, “In a Summer Garden,” by 
the English Frederick Delius, never before 
heard in America, the from 
Strauss’s “Feuersnot” and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. Mr. Stransky and his 
orchestra were on their mettle and gave 
all these werks a rendering that it would 
have been difficult to surpass. 

It was good to hear the Mendelssohn 
overture again, for it has been allowed to 
lie neglected too long. True enough, it 
ranks somewhat below the immortal 
“Fingal’s Cave” and “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” but it abounds none the less in 
elements of strength and beauty. 
with rather convincing eloquence for the 
much-maligned genius of Mendelssohn 
that with his hearty detestation of Victor 
llugo’s tawdry melodrama he was yet able 
to maintain inspiration on so lofty a 
plane. 

The two Grieg numbers, “Heart 
Wounds” and the “Last Spring,” are fa- 
miliar to lovers of the “Lyric Pieces” for 
piano. Orchestral conductors pay little 
or no attention to the orchestral version 
to-day, though the reasons for their atti- 
tude are inscrutable mysteries. It is late 
in the day to praise this music, but who, 
though he may have heard it scores of 
times, can ever fail to be struck anew with 
the verdant freshness, the heartfelt sin- 
cerity, the unconstrained poetic essence of 
it? What unaffected poignancy in the 
“Heart Wounds,” what luscious beauty of 
melody and harmony in the “Last Spring’! 
The wealth of delicately graded rainbow 
hues that Grieg has shown himself able 
to obtain from the body of strings alone 
might well serve as an object lesson to 
not a few present-day composers. The 
audience was delighted beyond measure 
over Mr. Stransky’s soulful interpretation 
of these exquisite tone cameos and, at the 
Thursday night concert, applauded so ve- 
hemently that the “Last Spring” had to 
be repeated. 

Delius’s “In a Summer Garden” is far 
less substantial in its thematic materials 
than the same composer’s “Brigg Fair,” 
which is pleasantly remembered from last 
year. It is one of those things, so fre- 
quently met with to-day, that rely on the 
elements of color and atmosphere to re- 
deem and justify them. As_ concerns 
these two qualities “In a Summer Gar- 

” . . 
den undoubtedly merits praise, but 
whether they are adequate substitutes for 
more tangible musical elements is another 
question. Delius 


love scene 


It speaks 


: gives proof of having 
effectually digested Debussy’s “L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune.” Of course he knows 


his “Waldweben” and _his 
Strauss have not been 

these and a little more 
this “Summer Garden,” 
all, is pretty, rather poetic and innocuous 
music, too long drawn out for what is in 
it. Both it and the blazing “Feuersnot” 
love scene were brilliantly played. Mr. 
Stransky was happ’. most happy, in the 
popular Dvorak symphony and read into it 
all its elemental vigor and its tenderness. 
Perhaps the only vulnerable point in his 
rendering was the tempo at which he took 
the English horn melody of the slow 
movement. Why is it that conductors will 
persist in hurrying it? Do they avoid a 
trve /argo for fear of being accused of 
sentimentality ? mH. f. FP. 
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DANGERS IN TENDENCIES OF MODERN SINGING 











By PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH 


SUPPOSE it is fairly truthful to say that 
the art of singing at the present time 
is at the low ebb of the tide. Perhaps 
there were never greater dramatic artists 
on the operatic stage than now, for there 
never was a time when the field of opera 
gave such scope to the dramatic side of 
the operatic art. 

While all opera is entirely artificial, and 
its appeal is largely through imagination, 
certainly the old operas with their cut-and- 
dried forms were more artificial than those 
of these modern days with their freer 
idioms of emotional expression. 

This we must admit is a step forward 
‘n dramatic art, and not necessarily in the 
art of singing. The art of singing to me 
means first of all the expression of beauty 
in the abstract—the most beautiful sounds 
of which the human voice is capable mere- 
ly as an expression of beauty. For this 
purpose it is aboslutely necessary to have 
a voice that is perfectly even throughout 
its compass and therefore capable of a 
perfectly symmetrical crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo. 

Now we all know that voices answering 
this description are extremely rare. In 
the first place, almost every voice has some 
flaw in it, or at least a deficiency that can 
only be overcome by months of steady, 
well-directed study, and it is very seldom 


that a singer will subject himself to the 
long months of careful voice-building, 
even if he can find the teacher who under- 
stands this much neglected of arts. 

I would not suggest that perfect beauty 
in itself is all there is to the art of singing. 
I only say that every great singer can sing 
beautifully above all eise. This is not true 
of every great actor-singer. Many of them 
do not try to sing beautifully, so com- 
pletely are they occupied with interpreting 
the character they are representing and the 
play they are unfolding. And we must be 
fair enough to admit that many of them 
are not only successful but really great as 
interpreters and a certain portion of the 
public prefers them to those who really 
sing much better. 

As I have already remarked, to make a 
beautiful voice the singer must work many 
months and years to bring his voice under 
perfect control. So, he argues, if one 
can be successful on the stage without all 
this quest after the beautiful, why waste 
the time and the money? 

Furthermore, the modern operas are so 
heavily scored that they cover up the 
voices until beautiful singing is quite out 
of the question. To be successful the sing- 
er must be heard and to be heard he must 
sing loud. This tendency to sing at a 
high pressure naturally makes it less easy 
to sing beautifully, and after a few years 
of heavy singing the voice loses its power. 
I imagine this is the hardest thing a singer 
has to fight in his endeavor to preserve his 
vocal powers. 

The beauty of a voice, as every real sing- 
ing master knows, is to be obtained only 
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by training it to its most delicate adjust- 
ment. Ihis, once obtained, is most easily 
lost by overburdening the voice, and when 
the singer does lose it the voice begins 
to deteriorate from the struggle to give 
more than it has and soon loses its beauty. 
We may not miss this or that singer, for 
heaven knows there are candidates enough 
for any vacant niche, but we must deplore 
the cause of their departure and its in- 
fluence on the younger and growing art- 
ists. 

It is not necessary to shout in order to 
sing with authority, but it is necessary to 
make haste slowly. Let the voice unfold 
its possibilities slowly, establishing first the 
perfect resonance of the voice properly 
supported with the breath and_ there- 
by maintaining that flow of beautiful tone 
which has been the glory of the art of 
singing. 





MME. RONFORT IN CLEVELAND 


Pianist Gives Moving Performance of 
French and Italian Music 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—Mme. Martha Ron- 
fort came to this city five years ago with 
a reputation founded upon early successes 
in some of the smaller German courts as 
a solo pianist and an ensemble player of 
remarkable ability. Her appearance with 
the Philharmonic Quartet of Cleveland in 
the César Franck Quintet established a 
high-water mark 
for that organiza- 
tion. She has 
never been heard 
here in recital un 
til this season, and 
there was much 
satisfaction at the 
announcement of 
her concert which 
took place last 
week. 


Mme. Ronfort 
is an artist of 
ideals. Her warm 


tone, with its 
pulse of deep 
emotion, makes of 
even a cold composition a vital, appealing 
thing. There is an intimate quality of 
performance, a sense of receiving a con 
fidential message direct from the com 
poser, as her fleet fingers bring forth the 
melodious strains of Gluck, Rameau or 
Corelli. [or this recital she employed the 
medium of the early Italians and French 
men and reached a fitting climax in Mo 
zart’s Sonata in A Major. Cheerful gay 
ety, delicate refinement, distinction of 
phrasing, all were there—a model of in 
timate performance. There were no en 
cores, though the audience did its best to 
obtain them, the pianist preserving the ar 
tistic integrity of her original program, as 
few performers are willing to do. A 
breath from the frozen north at the close 
of the program added strength in Rach 
maninoff’s Serenade in B Flat Minor and 
Barcarolle in C Minor; Tschaikowsky’s 
Humoreske and Balakirew’s paraphrase of 
an old song of Glinka’s “The Lark.” 


\. B. 


Martha Ronfort 


The season at the San Carlos, in Lis 
bon, was opened with “Madama Butter 
fly,” with Rosina Storchio in the name part 





SONATA RECITAL 
OF RARE CHARM 


Kathleen Parlow and _ Ernesto 
Consolo Join Forces to Joy 
of Music Lovers 


Before an audience that completely filled 
the North Ballroom of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Kathleen Parlow and Ernesto 
Consolo gave the first of three sonata re- 
citals on Wednesday evening, January 24. 
The program was a particularly happy one, 
containing the Brahms D Minor Sonata, the 
Mozart A Major Sonata, and the rarely 
heard D Minor Sonata of Saint-Saéns. 

It has been a long time since New York 
lovers of chamber-music have enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing two artists of the first 
rank join their respective arts in sonata per- 
formances. Miss Parlow and Mr. Consolo 
proved at the very outset of the evening 
that they had rehearsed their works with 
all seriousness and that there was complete 
and perfect understanding between them in 
regard to the interpretation of the composi- 
tions offered. 

The Brahms Sonata, which with the two 
Beethoven Sonatas, the “Kreutzer” and the 
C Minor, stands alone in the literature of 
this form for violin and piano, was done 
with a fervor and rare beauty of presenta- 
tion that it can receive only when played 
by two admirers of the great German com- 
poser, which Miss Parlow and Mr. Consolo 
are, 

Kqually successful were both artists in 
the old Mozart work, which abounds in 
lovely spontaneous melody and the naive 
musical expression of an age gone by. Miss 
Parlow lavished a wealth of tonal coloring 
on the Andante, one of those classic move 
ments which even at this modern day com 
pel great admiration. In the final Presto 
the passage work of both artists was accu 
rate, delcate and rounded with extraordi 
nary finish and they were compelled to bow 
a number of times at the close of the work. 

That the Saint-Sa¢ns Sonata is not heard 
more often is regrettable, for it is one of 
the Krench composer’s most distinctive 
works; one of the reasons, no doubt, is that 
it makes technical demands on both pianist 
and violinist far above those made by the 
average sonata. Mr. Consolo distinguished 
himself in the final movement by a technic 
of remarkable virtuosity and again proved 
that he is a player of superior attainments 
and a musician of the highest worth. The 
violin part in this same movement is tech 
nically a tour de force, but in Miss Par 
low’s hands it not only received an ade 
quate performance, but was handled with 
perfect finish and sympathetic understand 
ing. Unison passage work when done as 
these artists gave it in this movement 1s 
fairly thrilling, and there was great en 
thrsiasm displayed by the audience at the 
close of the evening It is to be hoped that 
Miss Parlow and Mr. Conosol will continue 
these joint performances after the present 
series of three has been finished, for the 
combination is exceptionally felicitous, and 
at their hands the greatest works for violin 
and piano may be heard in perfect per 


formance \. W. K. 
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Marta WittKowsKka 


: CONTRALTO 


Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 


As Azucena in “Trovatore’”’ 


PHILADELPHIA ITEM—Marta Wittkowska is another 
find and one which will broaden the artistic standards of the 
organization. Her contralto is a beautiful organ, large and 
rich in quality. She is very a ym oy both in singing 
and acting, and there were many who thought that ber Azucena 
was one of the best we have ever had. 


An Excellent Artist 


PHILADELPHIA ITEM—Marta Wittkowska, Azucena, 
who has also sung at Covent Garden and in Rome, was hailed 
with acclaim. Although born abroad, she came to this country 
when a child and remained here until she returned to Europe 
to study. She is an excellent artist and has the true contralto 
quality in her tones. 


Dramatic Ability 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Marta Wittkowska has 
considerable dramatic ability as well as a telling contralto 
voice, both of which accomplishments she used with good effect 
in the scene with Manrico in the second act, a scene which 
was much applauded. 


A Star of Magnitude 


CHICAGO JOURNAL—The management of the Chicago 
Grand AL. Company chose Saturday as the appointed time 
for int ~ the greater section of this year’s new artists to 
the public. ‘o less than seven singers made their Chicago 
debuts in the afternoon and evening. 

While the entire seven had their reasons for being com- 
mended, two of the group proved themselves to be stars of 
large magnitude. Marta ittkowska sang the role of Azucena 
in the well beloved ‘‘Trovatore’’ in the evening. She is an 
example of that rather rare voice, the dramatic contralto. Her 
singing of the Azucena role was a revelation. Of all the 
singers heard in that part in recent years none have made it 
sound so musical and at the same time so intense. 


Made an Immediate Hit 


CHICAGO EVENING POST—In the evening the first 
popular night brought out another big house to hear ‘‘Trova- 
tore,’’ and the enthusiasm, which began over Tetrazzini Friday 
evening and kept up during the matinee, was still on in full 
force. Everybody was applauded. Marta Wittkowska, as 
Azucena, made an immediate hit. She has a voice of fine qual- 
ity, dramatic sense and the something back of it, called tem- 
perament, to vitalize all that she does. She is a distinct addi- 
tion to the company where strength was most needed, and if 
the promise of her first performance is made good throughout 
the season will prove another of Mr. Dippel’s finds. 


Extraordinary Range 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER—Miss_ Witt- 
kowska, as Azucena, voiced the fateful measures of the venge- 
ful gypsy, with a rotundity, depth and breadth of tone that 
was a delight to hear. She has an extraordinary range and 
there was nothing of a forced effect in the notes of even her 
lowest register. 


Actress of Talent and Authority 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER—Marta Wittkowska sus- 
tained the exacting role of Azgucena with a communicative force 
and fire She has a rich contralto and is an actress of talent 
and authority. If she would only consent when playing 
Azucena to dissimulate her youth the effect would be even 
better. 


Vitalizing Temperament 


PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN—Miss Marta 
Wittkowska, as Azucena, made an immediate hit. She has a 
voice of fine quality, dramatic sense and the something back of 
it, called temperament to vitalize all that she does. She is a 
distinct addition to the company where strength was most 
needed, and if the promise of her first performance is made 
gos throughout the season will prove another of Mr. Dippel’s 
nds. 


Scored a Gratifying Hit 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—Marta Wittkowska, who 
made her first appearance in this association, has a resonant 
contralto of good range, musical throughout, with warmth and 
quality to commend. While her acting of the fated gypsy, 
Azucena, was conventional, it was good enough for the stilted 
structure of the opera, and was in the same measure con- 
vincing. She scored a hit which was gratifying to her audience. 


As the Witch in “Haensel and Gretel’’ 


Fine Enunclation and Telling Song 


CHICAGO NEWS—<Another native surprise was vested in 
the Witch of Marta Wittkowska. Her work was notable for 
fine enunciation and telling song, her deep, rich, well modu- 
lated yoice taking the terror periods of the broomstick riding 
dame with much mellowness, and its action was inspired by 
mad merriment that gave real unction to oil its mechanism. 


Enuncliation Notably Good 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN—Marta Wittkowska appears 
in the role of the Witch, and right merry melodrama she makes 
of it. She sings the music well, although it appears that her 
voice is naturally too heavy an organ for the technical de- 
mands. Her enunciation is also notably good. 


Good Enunclation 


CHICAGO EVENING POST—Miss Wittkowska looked 
enough like a witch to have scared the youngsters half to death. 
as of the performers are showing the benefit of study of 
Inglis 


An Excellent Witch 


PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN—Marta Witt- 
kowska was an excellent Witch. 








As “Azucena’’ 


Fitted the Difficult Role Admirably 


MUSICAL AMERICA, N. Y.—Another strong factor in 
this was Marta Wittkowska, who made the Witch a very lively 
and impressive old personage. The quality and the richness of 
her voice, her phrasing and the sense of her humor, fitted 
the dffiicult role admirably. 


Honors Well. Bestowed 


MUSIC NEWS—Marta Wittkowska is the delight of old 
and young alike as the Witch, and it would be difficult, in- 
deed, for anyone to wrest from her the laurels Chicago has 
seen fit to bestow because of this characterization and the fine 
work she has done in each opera in which she has appeared. 


As Ortrud in “Lohengrin” 


A Superb Dramatic Artiste 


MUSIC NEWS—No more intensely hateful character 
has been shown here, the saying of which is equivalent to 
naming Marta Wittkowska, as she really is, a superb dramatic 
artist, and while the vocal line of Ortrud is uncomfortably 
high for a contralto, she proved herself fully mistress of it 
and was able not only to display the same remarkable richness 
before observed in the lower range, but also, in the soaring 
upper tones she displayed great security and a corresponding 
effectiveness. * 


Admirable Enunciation 


CHICAGO RECORD - HERALD — Miss Wittkowska 
gave. in her conception of Ortrud, the best work that has 
hitherto been heard from her. Most admirable was her enuncia- 
tion; most admirable her voice and histrionic style. 


Thorough Knowledge of German Dramatic Art 


CHICAGO EXAMINER—Taken at very short notice, 
Marta Wittkowska displayed in the interpretation of the part 
of Ortrud a thorough ee of German operatic art, and 
though her voize is not even in all its registers and has not 
that voluminous quality usually associated with the character 
of the adventuress and arch-enemy of the guileless Elisa, it is 
a voice which encompasses the music meritoriously, and the 
text with unusual clarity. 


Vivid Characterization 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN—Much can be written of 
Marta Wittkdwska’s Ortrud. The fervor, the ponderous vil- 
lainy of the role (is not Wagner always ‘‘ponderous’’ in love 
and hate?), the flaming insolence of the character she depicted 
vividly, and the notes she sang throughout had wid< renge of 
pitch and dynamics. 


A Fine Dramatic Voice 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL—This was Miss Witt- 
kowska’s first large role in the present season of opera, and 
she more than fulfilled the expectations formed of her in smaller 
parts. She has an exceedingly fine dramatic voice, and her 
singing in the second act was something to remember. She has 
also a very striking personality, and her performance was a bit 
of inspired malignity of the first order. 


A Striking Personality 


CHICAGO JOURNAL—Marta Wittkowska, as Ortrud, 
shone with an extra amount of luster. This was Miss Witt- 
kowska’s first large role in the present season of opera, and 
she more than fulfilled the expectations formed of her in smaller 
parts. She has an exceedingly fine dramatic voice, and her 
singing in the second act was something to remember. She 
has also a very striking personality. and her performance was 
a bit of inspired malignity of the first order. 


Opera Company 


Makes Ortrud Live the Larger Life 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—The big surprise of the night 
was furnished by Marta Wittkowska, who substituted at the 
last moment as Ortrud, and made it pronounced, despite lack 
of studied opportunity to detail all the values of this significant 
dramatic personage. With thorough respect for the genius of 
the German, she kept consistently within limitations of the 
conventional conception, looked, listened and maintained the 
attitude of abnegation. waiting to rise for the big moments 
with crushing, constricting strength. Her voice, remarkable in 
range, was ual to the call of the exacting score. It had 
beauty of quality to commend it for coloring the emotions that 
mark its tameless tides, and admirable diction to make its 
message marked. Given opportunity to study and elaborate, 
and this masterful maid in song will make Ortrud live the 
larger life that has invested it through the versatile artistry 
of the most admirable singers of the age. 


A Sense of Dramatic Values 


MUSICAL LEADER—Miss Marta Wittkowska was found 
to be a singer well fitted vocally for Ortrud. She has a fine 
voice with which to encompass the music that Schumann-Heink 
and Ternini have made their own. Miss Wittkowska has a 
sense of dramatic values and power to her Ortrud an entire 
ceasastententisn. She sang the tricky music most skillfully and 
n tune 


Breadth and Dignity of Style 


MUSICAL AMERICA—Miss Wittkowska was another wel- 
come member of the cast, as Ortrud. It is said that cory in 
her career Miss Wittkowska memorized this role in Italian 
but she had to relearn it in German on a few days’ notice and 
sing it with a single scant orchestral rehearsal, a fact that 
should add much of admiration for the value and the vitality 
of her pea of one of the most difficult roles in the 
realm of opera. Her action has breadth and dignity of style, 
her voice great range and fine quality, and her enunciation was 
in all points admirable. 


In “Tales of Hoffmann” 


Has Wealth of Tonal Beauty 


EXAMINER—Marta Wittkowska gave to the singing of 
Niclaus all its wealth of tonal beauty. 


EVENING POST—Miss Wittkowska sang the Barcarolle 
so well the audience demanded its repetition. As Niclaus she 
did what fell to her share with meaning. 


Gave Action Spirited Edge 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—Marta Wittkowska’s imper- 
sonation of Niclaus, the sprightly youth who accompanies the 
gay dreaming poet, Hoffrian, not only fare the action. spirited 
edge, but the song much distinction. er singing of the Bar- 
carola in the third act was one of the crowning musical fea- 
tures of the night. 


Dramatic Impressment 


CHICAGO EXAMINER—Marta Wittkowska sang 
— with more vocal conviction than dramatic impress- 
ment, 


In Concert 


Big Voiced Young Contralto 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—The stunning effect of the 
afternoon was the duo from ‘‘Aida,’’ given by Marta Witt- 
kowska and Mario Guardabassi. The big voice of the young 
contralto was wonderfully telling and harmonized well with her 
artistic associate. 


Volce Rich and Powerful 


CHICAGO EXAMINER—All the soloists deserve only 
words of praise for their excellent assistance, and particularly 
noteworthy was the singing of Marta Wittkowska, the con- 
tralto, whose yoice is very rich and powerful. 


A Valuable Addition 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN—Amon the women who 
sang, Marta Wittkowska was most successful with the ‘‘Figlio 
Mio’ aria from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Prophet,’’ though the Brindisi 
from ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’’ did not seem to be suited to her 
method. She is a. valuable addition to the contralto contingent. 


MUSIC NEWS—The Poupee of Marta Wittkowska was 
such as once more to show her a singer of the utmost worth, 
as well as to prove that her versatility can hardly be over- 
stated. She made a regal Empress, her dressing was magnifi- 
cent and her carria was superb and her vocal score, while 
not extensive, was delivered with such force and beauty as to 
mark her as emphatically suited to such parts. 


Large Voiced 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—There was a noble group of 
Valkyries to grace this night, with large voiced Marta itt- 
kowska sentineled upon the topmost ak to carry the mes- 
sage serene over the tempestuous orchestra. 


A Real Contralto 


MUSICAL AMERICA—Marta Wittkowska, the young 
Polish-American singer, is a real contralto, as her voice 
has revealed in opera, in concert and oratorio, already 
during her brief sojourn in this city. She accomplished the 
leading role in Verdi’s Requiem Mass in two days’ study. 
rather a remarkable accomplishment, but quite in line with 
other things credited to her energy and artletry. 


Famed in Tragic Roles 


WESTERN MUSICAL HERALD—Miss Wittkowska’'s 
voice is a deep, rich contralto, likened very much to that of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. Miss Witkowska has won great fame 
as Amneris in ‘‘Aida,’’ and other leading tragic roles. She 
‘s known as the youngest dramatic contralto in opera and 
has offers from great Italian tragedians to go on the theatrical 
stage on account of her great talent. 
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NARODNY, SINGER-REVOLUTIONIST 


A Musical Chapter in the Story of Finnish Struggles for Free- 
dom—How the Magic of Song Both Closed and Opened 
the Doors of a Russian Prison—A Famous Finnish Soprano’s 
Views of Finnish Music and Composers 











of freedom Mme. Narodny arrived in this 
country without money and_ without 
friends, but, with the influence of prominent 
Americans she soon gained a footing in 


MERICA now possesses a real revolu- 
tionist from the Czar’s domain in 
Mme. Mieler-Narodny, the soprano, who 
has entered the American concert field 
an exponent of Russian and Finnish songs. 

The Finns are a liberty-loving people 
and Mme. Narodny naturally sympathized 
with the revolutionists in their protest 
against the tyranny of Russia. The young 
singer made a tournée in Finland and gave 
the proceeds of the concerts to the support 
of the orphans of the revolutionists who 
had been executed by the Russian govern- 
ment. In these concerts Mme. Narodny 
sang the revolutionary songs forbidden in 
Russia, such as the “Varsovianka” and the 
Russian version of “La Marseillaise.” 

Being invited to give a recital in St. 
Petersburg for the same cause, she care- 
fully expurgated her program so that it 
could pass the police censorship. She an- 
nounced her concert without intimating 
that it was for a revolutionists’ charity, but 

< - . 
in some manner the purpose for which the 
concert was to be given was found out and 
the singer was arrested. 

Mme. Narodny was thrown into a dirty 
cell and for nearly a day was kept without 
food. When she finally secured less un- 
pleasant quarters she was driven frantic 
by the screams of a woman in a cell above, 
who was being tortured to divulge some 
political secret. Mme. Narodny begged the 
warden to have this stopped, but he simply 
had the woman moved to another cell, 
where her screams could still be heard. 

Mme. Narodny was allowed no inter- 
course with the outside world, but on the 
ceiling of her cell she found a code with 
which she could communicate with the 
other prisoners, by means of tapping on 
the wall. Yet even when she tried this: 
makeshift sociability she was stopped by 
the keeper. 

Driven almost frantic by her confinement 





Mme. Mieler-Narodny, Finnish Soprano, 
Now Touring America 


our musical world as an apostle of an un- 
familiar but welcome type of national 
music. 

“The present Russian musical invasion of 
America is a good thing for the musical 
she began to sing one day in sheer despera- growth of this country,” declared Mme. 
tion. Nothing happened until the end of | Narodny the other dav. “because it. will 
her sixth song, when the keeper, who had make American music more rounded in its 
been listening at the door, whispered that development. Our tinnish music is akin 
it was against the rules for her to sing in to the Russian, but unlike most European 
prison. As her voice ceased the short music it is individual and not affected by 
silence which followed was broken by cries outside influences. Our country is sombre, 
from all sides begging her to continue. with its vast stretches of snow, and this 

This unique concert won over the music monotony is mirrored in the character of 
loving keeper, who carried a message from the people, which is in turn reflected in the 
Mme. Narodny to an influential friend, who national music. Many of the folk songs 
Was able to secure her freedom. When she which ] sing are hundreds of years old and 
had returned to Finland the singer was they may have originated in our Finnish 
advised by the police that she would do dances. My countrymen dance only when 
well to leave the country, as the Russian they are very gay and they are carried 
government was about to pass a law which = qway | by their emotion while dancing. 
would compel Finland to deliver into cus- “Tn the early days of the study of music 
tody any subject of the Czar upon demand. jn Finland there was a slight German-Ital- 
Then, like many another idealist, she turned ian influence of a teacher who came to the 
to America as a land of refuge. conservatory. But he soon became so af- 

Having given her earnings to the cause fected by his surroundings that the music 
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that while the pleasing quality always demanded by the 
growing pianist is fully in evidence, it is constantly kept 
subservient to the demands of good music writing, and 
thus charm and worth are made to go hand in hand in a 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 


also Dramatic School for Opera and Theatre 


Director: Professor Gustav Hollaender 


Founded in 1850 Bernburgerstr. 22a. 
Branch Institute: Charlottenburg, Kantstr. 8-9 
Complete training in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Attendance, 1910-1911: 1319 pupils, 124 teachers, a. o. 


(Piano) Professor Martin Krause, Professor James Kwast, Freida Kwast-Hodapp, Louis Breit- 
ner, Emma Koch, etc. 


(Vocal) Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mathilde Mallinger, Nieoias Rothmihl, Emmy Raabe-Burg, etc. 


(Violin) Professor Gustav Hollaender, Professor Hugo Heermann, Alexander Fiedemann, Sam 
Frank, Alexander Schmuller, etc. 


Berlin, S. W. 








which he composed was adopted as purely 
Finnish. 

“Of our modern composers Americans 
are most familiar with Jean Sibelius, whose 
orchestral works, such as the “Fin- 
landia,” are often heard in concert. Ku- 
belik has said that he regards Sibelius as 
having the biggest possibilities among mod- 
ern composers. His songs which I sing 
are pervaded by a philosophical and intel- 
lectual understanding. We have another 
composer, Merikanto, who is even more 
popular with the masses, and they appre- 
ciate the best in music. Sibelius is sup- 
ported by the government, which indicates 
an advancement of culture that is sur- 
prising. 

“Among our singers probably the best 
known is Aino Ackte, who is heard all over 
Europe as a guest artist. We also have an 
opera house in Helsingfors, where the best 
operas, translated into the Finnish tongue, 
are produced. mB. & &. 





DENIAL FROM MME. GADSKI 


Had No Intention, She Says, of Picking 
“Fourteen Greatest Singers” 


An interview with Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, emanating last week from Phila 
delphia, quoted 
mous singers, now living, as Mme. Gadski’s 
choice of the greatest in the world. In a 
letter to the New York Times Mme. Gad 
ski explains that she had no intention of 
making such a list. Her letter was as 
follows: 


selection of fourteen fa 


“To my great surprise I see from a 
Philadelphia newspaper that in an_ inter- 
view which I gave it I have furnished the 
names of the fourteen living operatic 
singers who in my opinion were the great- 
est. Part of the article referred to states: 
‘In all fairness to Mme. Gadski it must be 
said that she picked the fourteen singers 
whom she considers the greatest off hand.’ 
This remark alone clearly explains the 
whole situation, because, as may be seen 
from the greater part of the article, in 
fact, about nine-tenths, the main object of 
the interview was the future of grand 
opera in America, opera in English, advice 
to American singers, etc. 

“In discussing these various points, I was 
asked incidentally whom I considered the 
greatest singer, to which I replied that for 


me Mme. Lilli Lehmann had been the ideal 
as a dramatic singer, and whose example 
| have always endeavored to follow, be- 
cause she, although singing the most dif- 
ficult Wagnerian roles, also sings perfectly 
the Mozart operas. The interviewer then 
asked me what | thought, for instance, of 
Whitehill and other singers named in the 
interview, to which | could but reply that 
they were all first-class artists, but I did 
not think that this part of our conversa- 
tion was for publication. 

“In fact, had I known that one object 
of the interview was to elicit my opinion 
in regard to the standing of artists, | 
should have absolutely refused to give an 
interview at all, as it is not within the 
province of an artist to pass judgment 
upon other artists for publication. The 
mere fact that many of the greatest living 
artists, for example Jean de Reszke, Mme. 
Sembrich, as well as many others, have 
not been mentioned in the interview is 
sufficient proof that T never would pick 
out only the fourteen singers mentioned. 

“Although this is the great country for 
interviews, I have, on account of past ex- 
periences, long ago decided to avoid such 
interviews as much as possible, as it is 
very frequently a case of if not to say 
misquotation at least of misunderstand 
ing, and my last experience has only con 
firmed me in this opinion, but will any 
one tell me how to escape a gentleman of 


the American press?” 


A Spring Tour for Harold Henry 


Cuicaco, Jan. 25.—Harold Henry, the 
pianist, is preparing for an extended Spring 
tour, having arranged several splendid 
programs of modern music. His studio in 
the Fine Arts Building, shared with Hugo 
Kortschak, the violinist, is one of the busy 
places of that artistic center. Last week 
at the Baldwin Hall Mr. Henry presented 
one of his advanced pupils, Clara Rubey, 
in an attractive program, assisted by one 
of the violin pupils of Mr. Kortschak. 

1 ee 


Lucy Greenburg’s Recital. 


Lucy Greenburg, a pupil of Amy Fay, 
pianist, gave a concert in the Myrtle Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on January 24 and 
presented a program that was greatly en- 
joyed. Miss Greenburg was assisted by 
Karle Tuckemann, baritone; Ernest Stof- 
fregen, ‘cellist, and Louise Schmidt, ac- 
companist. 








COMPOSITIONS BY 


GENA BRANSCOMBE 





sense, as well 





composer, for 








Two Indian Love Songs 
No.1. Krishna. (Two keys.). .50 
No.2. Dear Little Hut by the 


Rice Fields. (Two keys)... .50 
There’s a Woman Like a Dew- 
drop. (Iwo keys.). 60 


Happiness (Gliick). ( Two ke ys. + 50 
Of My Ould Loves. (Two keys.) .50 


Extracts from Press Notices, etc. 


“Some of her 


songs are so exquisite that I would be proud to 
have composed them.” 


7 think that her songs are among the best America has pro 
duced.’’—Rudolf Ganz 

“Gena Branscambe’s songs have a melodic directness and a hat 
menic imagination which make an immediate appeal to the musical 
as a warmth of emotional impulse all too rare in 
contemporary composers,”’ 


“Miss Branscombe seems destined for a brilliant career as 


technical skill.’’ 


SONGS 





—Alexander von Fielitz, 


Musical America. 


a 
has ideas, originality, versatility, and ampk 


The Musical Courier. 


My Love Is Like a eerie 
Peach. (Two keys.)... 50 
Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn. (Two 
er eae eer eee 
Serenade (‘| Send My Heart Up 
to Thee’). (Three keys.).. .30 
Sleep, Then, Ah! tite (Two 
keys.) 50 





VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 





Her three “Sketches” for violin are 
extremely good, both as to coloring 
and atmosphere, and are moreover so 
violinistic as to intimate a close ac 
quaintance with the instrument.” 

7 he Vusical / eader and Concert Goer 


Op. 21. No.1. An Old Love Tale. .50 
2. At the Fair...... .7§ 
3. A Memory........ .50 





Sent Free: Thematic catalogue 
of compositions by 
Gena Branscombe 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
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An Old Love Tale 
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KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 

Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. 
Singing in All its Branches 
caching In Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Studios: 

212 W. 59th St., New York 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 











500 Fifth Ave., New York 








ROSA 


OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 
Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 


4 PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
ELSA 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 


--- SOPRANO --- 
Returned from Europe 


2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sacon MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in Texas and the Southwest 


Management: 
J. E. FRANCKE, 1269 Broadway, 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. 9lst St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitais 


646 Woodland Park CHICAGO 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO — Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis’’ 


Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” ** The Bird,” '* The Rain Drop,” "A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmeri 
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Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 
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6424 Washington Avenue 
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The Part Played by the Music Publisher 
in the Musical Development of America 











By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


HE tremendous increase in musical 
culture throughout the United States 
in the last decade and a half has been 
ascribed to numerous causes. Some au- 
thorities say that we are becoming more 
musical because we are becoming more 
civilized, that, having conquered the mate- 
rial side of life we are now scaling the 
artistic heights because of the financial 
ammunition thus provided. Others point 
to the increased number of teachers and 
students, to the greater and greater num- 
ber of artists touring in the concert field, 
to the establishment of orchesras, to chor- 
uses, string quartets, to the studies pur- 
sued by hundreds of women’s clubs, to the 
great popularity of the plaver-piano an| 
the phonograph. But with all of the talk 
about musical growth no one seems to 
have discovered the music publisher as a 
musical influence. 

Questions artistic, as well as questions 
material, often hinge on the problem of 
cost. No work is accomplished, no result 
unless some rice is paid. The 
price may be one of effort, physical or 
mental, or its equivalent, money; there is 
nothing free in this world and there is no 


result which does not claim its price. Mu- 
sic publishing is a business and no one 
claims that the publisher is in it for other 
purposes than monetary reward, but there 
is an ideal side to this business as there is 
to every business. No business exists, or 
can exist, which does not appeal to some- 
thing in the man beyond the mere desire 
of gain, that something which we call an 
ideal, and the music publishing business is 
rather above than below the average in 
this respect. 

To what else can be ascribed the motive 
of the publisher who brings out orchestral 
scores, string quartets, works in the more 
severe forms, compositions which will not 
in twenty years pay the cost of printing, 
much less the sum paid to the composer? 
Why should a publisher print works for 
which the call is so limited that they barely 
pay the cost of handling when he might 
devote his time and attention to certain 
compositions which are veritable gold 
mines? It may safely be said that, while 
every publisher is kenly alert to the value 
of compositions which sell he is equally 
alert in the publishing of good music 
which will not sell, both for the honor of 
his house and the future of music. 

A couple of decades ago music was a 
luxury. It is needless to go into details 
concerning the scarcity of concerts, the 
low standard of teaching, the cost of 
pianos and a hundred other things which 
made music a pastime for the wealthy, but 
it is worth while pointing out that music 
itself (the printed sheet) was almost ex- 
orbitant in price. It was not so long ago 
that the Beethoven Sonatas could be 
bought only singly at a total cost of $12 or 
$15, while they now cost, in two volumes, 
seventy-five cents per volume. Clementi’s 
“Gradus” used to cost $3; it now costs 
thirty-eight cents; Czerny’s School of Ve- 
locity cost $3, now it can be had for thirty 
cents, and so on throughout the entire 
catalog. 

The influence of the cost of this music 
has been tremendous. Formerly, where a 
music lover could know only one or two 
Beethoven sonatas he now may know all 
of them, because the cost puts them within 
his reach. The local dealer now purveys 
the best of music to his buyers because 
the lower cost has enabled him to create a 
market for his goods. This cost has also 
multiplied the number of dealers a thou- 
sand fold. Where it used to be necessary 
to send to Boston, New York or Chicago 
for a composition it is now only necessary 
to step around the corner and buy it of 
vour home dealer. This apparently small 
thing has put the great composer and his 
masterpieces in direct touch with the 
masses. 

Furthermore, while the editions have be- 


attained, 


come cheaper in price they have become 
better edited. Where the amateur, or the 
student, in former days had to detect mis- 
prints and mistakes for himself, and had 
to figure out puzzling passages with his 
own ingenuity, now the most careful ed- 
itors and the most famous performers have 
corrected mistakes and told him how to 
play the puzzling passages and how to in- 
terpret the works. 

But the publisher has gone even further. 
He has carefully scanned these works and 
has $0 arranged them in his catalog that a 
teacher does not have to order blindly, but 
knows immediately the value of a certain 
work along its technical lines. Where the 
teacher used to have to sort out a vast 
amount of widely divergent material he 
now has carefully graded courses presented 
to him so that he knows the sequence of 
compositions and studies. In fact this 
great improvement from the educational 
standpoint is one of the marvelous points 
of the whole development. The teacher is, 
in a great measure, responsible for the 
culture of his clientele and anything which 
aids the teacher also has its influence on 
musical life in general and no one factor 
has had more influence along these lines 
than the making of cheap and well-edited 
series of teaching materials. 

Of recent years this publishing of 
works in cheap and uniform editions has 
also made possible the establishing of mu- 
sical libraries in the homes. A few years 
ago this was unheard of, but now there are 
hundreds of homes where there is a well- 
chosen musical library, just as there is a 
library of books. It may be that there is 
no professional member in the family, but 
it is becoming, in our prescnt state of 
culture, almost as necessary to have at 
hand the great musical compositions as it 
is to have the great novels and histories. 

Certain composers, notably Grieg and 
Moszkowski, have appreciated the advan- 
tage of reaching thousands in place of 
hundreds and have published their works, 
almost without exception, in sucn cheap 
editions. And this has paid, for where 
works sold in hundreds in the expensive 
editions they sell in thousands in the cheap 
editions, and the smaller return per copy is 
more than made up by the amount sold. 
And then the artist writes rather to reach 
people than to make money, and in this 
way his influence is incomparably broad- 
ened. 

Cheap editions have also brought such 
expensive compositions as those of Brahms 
and Strauss and other copyrighted works 
within the scope of the person who could 
not afford to pay a tremendous price and 
has had its effect on the popularity of 
these composers. Symphonic, quartet and 
operatic scores have made it possible to 
study these compositions in the larger 
forms at a reasonable price, while ar- 
rangements of them for four hands, for 
piano and violin, and other combinations, 
have brought home to countless numbers 
the beauties of works formerly bulwarked 
behind an impossible cost. 

These cheap editions have also made 
composing profitable. In the time of Bee- 
thoven a big score was often sold for an 
insignificant price, but now the composer 
not only gets am initial fee but also a roy- 
alty and, better still, the tremendous sale 
of the cheap edition enables the publisher 
to pay the royalties. 

These fine, cheap editions have made the 
great works accessible to a tremendously 
increased audience, have made works in 
large form available for study, have given 
teacher and student unestimated aid inthe 
educational editions, have made the profes- 
sion of composing less of a chance and 
more of a certainty and have established, 
in many homes, libraries of music. If the 
publisher had been considering dollars only 
the cheap edition would probably not have 
come into existence, or if it had would 
not have been made such a potent force. 
Who shall say, then, that the music pub- 
lisher has not had his influence on the de- 
velopment of music in America? 





Leon Rains, the American basso has 
been officially dubbed Professor by the 
Duke of Anhalt Germany’s most enthusias- 
tic music patron. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.” 

To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 
“Dances of the Pyrénees,’” for orchestra 
*““Ore of the greatest successes of the sea- 

son.’’—Carl Pohlig. 

“Jota Aragonaise’ and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,”’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 15 

Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 

Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 

IN PREPARATION: 

Passacaille, for piano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for piano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and piano. 
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Management: 
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Touring America 1911-12 


THE CIVIC FORUM 
23 W. 44th St. New York 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorie—Concert—Recital 
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Studio: No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Acdress care of 0. WISSNER 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
~Velephene, (eR Prospect 








LEON 


RENNAY 


(BARITON-MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 
Repertoire; English, French, German, Italian 


Address, R. L. PALLEN, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management : 
FRANK E. EDWARDS 
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Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 


Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street. Cincinnati. Ohio 


iBEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. 8. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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TWO OPERA PREMIERES IN FRANCE 





“Les Girondins,” by Le Borne, and “L’Aube Rouge,” by Erlanger, 
Stamped as Popular Successes—Dramas of Revolutionary Times 
in France and Russia —American Artists in Important Musicales 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
January 17, 1912. 


HE Gaité-Lyrique gave this week the 
first Paris production of “Les Giron- 
dins,” a lyric drama in five acts and six 
tableaux, by André Lenéka and Paul de 
Choudens, with music by Fernand Le 
Borne. This work, which had already at- 
tained a certain popularity in the provinces, 
met with a warm reception from the Paris 
public, owing, undoubtedly, to its patriotic 
theme. The “Girondins” constituted that 
turbulent faction of deputies, mostly from 
the region of the Gironde surrounding Bor- 
deaux, who voted the death sentence of 
Louis XVI and caused the sanguinary riots 
of May and June, 1793. 

The plot of “Les Girondins” is simple. 
A group of Girondin deputies is debating 
at the home of Jean Duclos the measures 
to be taken against a traitor, Varlet, when 
they are arrested by order of the Revolu- 
tionary government. Laurence, Jean Du- 
clos’s mistress, sees Varlet and tries to win 
the pardon of her lover. She obtains his 
release and shoots Varlet. She is arrested 
and awaits the death sentence in the same 
prison as Duclos. She finally wins over 
her jailer and succeeds in joining her 
lover, whom she tries to induce to flee 
with her, but, just as they are leaving the 
prison they hear the patriotic song of the 
Girondin party and resolve to remain and 
die with their friends. 

The last act, which was particularly ap 
plauded, depicts the famous scene por- 
trayed by many French painters. The 
Girondins are gathered together in a last 
feast, after the fashion of the ancients, 
and raise their glass to Liberty and to 
France. While the soldiers call off the roll 
of those who are to be led to the scaffold 
and cries of death rise from the mob out- 
side the prison, the Girondins sing once 
“Marseillaise” before 
dying for their country. 

“Les Girondins” was remarkably inter- 
preted bv Mile. Aurore Marcia, Mme. Dan- 
thesse, Salignac and Boulogne, but the 
great leading actor of the play, anonymous 
yet ever present, is the mob, that inde- 
scribable and enthusiastic rabble which 
made possible the French Revolution. The 
famous hymns of that period, the “Mar- 
seillaise,” “Ca Ira,” the “Hymn of Gossec,” 
the “Carmagnole,” are ever recurrent 
themes in the work of Le Borne. These 
century old airs are still popular in France 
and much of the success of “Les Giron- 
dins” is beyond doubt due to this fact. 

While “Les Girondins” was facing the 
verdict of the critical Parisian public 
another work in which one of the authors 


of “Les Girondins” had taken a part was 
meeting with exceptional success at the 
Théatre des Arts at Rouen. This is a 
striking instance of the effects of the recent 
campaign in favor of musical “decentral- 
ization” which was undertaken at the be- 
ginning of the season by French musicians. 
The favorable outcome of this effort has 








Camille Erlanger, Composer of “L’Aube 
Rouge,” Which Has Just Had Its 
First Performance in Rouen, France 


encouraged other nrovincial managers to 
undertake similar productions and “first 
nights” of works by noted composers will 
shortly take place in Marseilles, Lyons, 
Nice and Nantes. 

The work given at Rouen was “L’Aube 
Rouge” (“The Red Dawn’), a lyric drama 
in five acts by Camille Erlanger, book by 
\rthur Bernéde and Paul de Choudens. 
The plot is similar to that of many of the 
Russian revolutionary dramas produced in 
late years on the French stage and is full 
of highly dramatic situations, which seem 
to have pleased the public. Olga, daughter 
of a Russian general named Lovaroff, is 
told by her father that Serge, her lover, 
and a revolutionary leader, has died in 
Siberia and she is compelled to marry a 
famous French surgeon, Ruys. Serge ap- 
pears suddenly at the wedding supper and 
Olga flees with him. They join the Rus- 
sian nihilists, who abound in the Paris 
Latin Quarter. One night, while they are 
present at a nihilists’ meeting, Serge is 
designated by his comrades to throw a 
bomb at a Russian diplomat visiting Paris. 
Olga begs Serge to refuse; he hesitates 
and his comrades shoot him. He is taken 
to a neighboring surgery to be operated 
and the surgeon in charge happens to be 


Ruys, Olga’s husband. Ruys is a hero; 
he does his duty and saves Serge. The lat- 
ter, realizing in turn his own duty as a 
nihilist, throws the bomb and dies in the 
explosion. Olga loses her mind. 

Louis Vuillemin, reviewing this work, 
wrote in Comedia: “The score of the 
‘Aube Rouge’ is fiery, savory, full of mel- 
ody, and recalls in magy instances that of 
the ‘Polish Jew’ and of ‘Aphrodite.’ The 
instrumental realization is interesting and 
often picturesque.” The part of the her- 
oine, Olga Lovaroff, was sung with re- 
markable intensity and talent by Mlle. Che- 
nal of the Paris Opéra Comique. 

An interesting musicale was given by 
Mme. Regina de Sales, the American sing- 
ing professor, in her studio this week for 
one of her pupils, Alice C. Hicks of Tor- 
onto, Can. Miss Hicks, who possesses a 
charming mezzo-soprano voice of wide 
range, has sung in many salons this Win- 
ter in Paris and is to make four public 
appearances shortly in London. She was 
assisted by Gordon Yates, a noted baritone 
from the Queen’s Theater, London, who 
sang old English songs. Mrs. John R. 
McArthur, president of the New York 
‘Thursday Musicales, accompanied Miss 
Hicks on the piano. The program com- 
prised selections from Chopin, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Beethoven, Lehman 
and others. Among the guests present 
were: Mrs. and Miss Griffin, of London; 
Mrs. Younger, of San Francisco, a prom- 
inent figure in musical circles in Paris, 
Mrs. Weekes, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Mc- 
Arthur, of New York, Mr. and Mrs. Cad- 
man. 

Mrs. McArthur, who is a pupil of Thuel 
Burnham, took a prominent part in the 
program of the last meeting held at the 
Students’ Atelier Reunions given under the 
auspices of the Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, for- 
merly of Minneapolis, when she _ played 
“Faschingsschwank,” by Schumann, and 
“Du bist die Ruh.” Hark, Hark, the 
Lark.” by Schubert-Liszt. 

Thuel Burnham repeated, by request of 
his many friends and admirers, in his 
studio last Sunday, the Chopin recital 
which he gave last month. A large and 
distinguished audience included Count and 
Countess Pieri, Countess de Chandon, 
Baroness Wardener, Mrs. Frank H. Ma- 
son, wife of the American Consul-General ; 
Dean Mason, Vice-Consul-General; Mrs. 
Fish and Miss Fish, of New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. McArthur, of New 
York. 

The busts of two well-known personali- 
ties in American musical circles here, Mar- 
cia Van Dresser, the singer, and Thuel 
Burnham, the pianist, are being sent for 
exhibition to Buenos Ayres. They are the 
work of Mme. Laure Hayman, a clever 
sculptor, who, though brought up in 
France, is of English origin. These busts 
have already been exhibited in the Paris 
Salon, where they won high praise. 

DANIEL LYNDS BLOUNT. 


Heinemann’s Next New York Recital 


\lexander Heinemann will give a song 
recital at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, February I1, at 3 
o'clock. He will sing songs by Loewe, 
Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, Mendels- 
sohn, Wolf, Hermann, Strauss, Kampf, 
Haile, and three German folk songs. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEARS ITS 
FIRST “JENA” SYMPHONY 


Two Pleasing Popular Concerts and a 
Children’s Program Played by 
Oberhoffer Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 26.—The Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhof- 
fer, conductor, played Beethoven's “Jena” 
Symphony for the third time in America 
at Sunday’s popular concert. The work is 
interesting, both musically and_historic- 
“Turkish” March, from 
the A Major Sonata, opened the program 
and the Rimsky-Korsakow “Spanish” 
Caprice, a wildly conceived and badly or- 


ally. Mozart's 


chestrated work, closed the concert. Ro- 
sine Morris of Joplin, Mo., a pianist of 
beautiful tone and splendid technic. played 
Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Concerto’ with 
the orchestra. As an encore she played 
Chopin’s G Flat Minor Waltz. She is 
free from mannerisms and scored a pro- 
nounced — success. Richard Czerwonky, 
concertmaster, played the “Meditation” 
from “Thais” effectively. 

Beethoven’s “late’ Symphony in C 
Minor was the illustration of the highest 
development of the symphonic form at 
the fourth children’s concert last Friday. 
The symphony was preceded by a lecture 
by Mr. Oberhoffer on the culmination of 
clssaical music under Beethoven. The 
second part of the program was composed 
of Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” from 
which two numbers, “The Little Shep 
herd” and “Golliwog’s Cake-Walk” were 
played. Owing to the death of Jessie For- 
ester, principal ot the Douglas School, 
one of the leaders in the children’s con- 
cert movement, the program closed with 
the playing of Chopin’s “Funeral” March, 
while the audience stood. 

The program of the previous Sunday 
had as its chief attraction Herbert's 
“Grand Fantasia” on themes from his op- 
era, “Natoma.” There are many stirring 
numbers in the opera, notably the Hab- 
ailera and the “Dagger Dance,” which are 
colorful and _ excellently orchestrated. 
Massenet’s “Les [rrinyes,” a suite in 
three movements, was beautifully played, 
as were Liadow’s “Kikimora” and “En- 
chanted Lake,” both Slavic legends. Mme. 
Lucille Tewksbury Stevenson, soprano, 
who has been engaged as soloist with the 
orchestra for its Eastern trip next March, 
sang the “Dove Sono” aria from Mozart's 
“Figaro.” As an encore she gave Hora- 
tio Parker’s “The Lark Now Leaves,” 
which she sang beautifully. She was ef 
fective in the “Bird Song” from “Pag 
liacci”” and sang as a second encore Gor- 
ing Thomas’ “Wind in the Trees.” 

\ week of opera by the Lambardi Grand 
Opera Company closed Saturday night 
with Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” The com 
pany is excellent in ensemble work and 
has several pleasing individual performers 

vy. HM. S. 

Italian newspapers state that Tullio 
Serafin, conductor-in-chief of La Scala, 
Milan, was offered $60,000 a year by Dt- 
rector Hans Gregor on behalf of the 
Vienna Court Opera and refused it on 
patriotic grounds. 
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“ BOHEME” REVIVAL PLEASES ROME 





A Costanzi Performance of Merit—Quarrel Over Italian Musicologists 
—Four New Church Compositions of Importance 


Rome, Jan. 15.—Maestro  Puccini’s 
“Bohéme” has just been presented at the 
Costanzi and it seemed as fresh as ever. 
It is undoubtedly one of his best, and the 
Romans who listened to it, on January 10, 
went home delighted. They particularly 
relished the quartet of the third act, and 
Basso Cirino in the “Aria della zimarra” 
was encored. Ersilde Cervi-Caroli was the 
prime favorite as Mimi, and her voice, her 
acting and her beauty obtained for her a 
triple ovation in the final tragic scene. 
Tenor Marini, appearing in Rome for the 
first time, made a favorable impression as 
Rudolfo. He has still a good deal to learn, 
and after that, may go far. 

Signor Torrefranca has been raising a 
storm recently over ancient and modern 
Italian music and musicologists. Writing 
in the Nuova Antologia on “Problemi della 
nostra cultura musicale,” he condemns the 
Festivals Committee of the 1911 Exposition 
for having, as he says, falsified the his- 
tory of Italian music since 1600 by present- 
ing operas as the highest form of art. They 
ignored completely, he complains, the “sub- 
limity of Palestrinian polyphony,” the 
varied and marvelous works of the great 
musicians of 1600 and 1700. These works 
the committee regarded as dusty old parch- 
ments. Signor Torrefranca, referring to 
the Society of Italian Musicologists, says 
that their work is hopeless and unneces- 
sary. Their object is to hunt,up music 
material lying in libraries all over Italy, 
classify it and issue periodical reports of 
the results of their labors. The Germans, 
says Signor Torrefranca, tried to do a'l 
this, but gave it up as futile, and he prac- 
tically hints that where the sturdy and stub- 
born Teutons failed, the Italians cannot 
hope to win. The controversy is entertain- 
ing, and it is continued in the latest num- 
ber of the Jtalian Music Review. — 

Those who like church music will be in- 
terested to hear that four composers have 
recently produced excellent work in this 
line. These are Ravanello, Bottazzo, Mara- 
bini and Amatucci. Ravanello’s “Lamen- 
taaziones et Responsoria,” for three voices, 
will be the most appreciated. Bottazzo’s 
*Miserere” is notable for the fine blending 
of the music with the Gregorian verse. 
Marabini’s “Stabat Mater” and Amatucci’s 
“In Dominica Resurrectionis,” an Easter 
day theme, are interesting, but they do not 
evince much originality. 
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A young Roman pianist, Maria Carreras, 
has scored considefable success at the 
Augusteo by her rendering of sonatas by 
Beethoven and Sgambati. She also played 
the “Sonetto del Petrarca,” by Liszt, and 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” of the same com- 
poser with fine skill and finish. 

Esther Mazzoleni has had a fine triumph 
at the San Carlo of Naples as Norma. The 
Neapolitans would like to keep her longer, 
but she is due elsewhere. The “Fanciulla” 
has also been presented at the San Carlo 
for the last time this season. It was a fare- 
well performance for the artists Signora 
Randaccio, Tenor Martinelli and Baritone 
Borghese. 

Signor Guido Alberto Fano has been ap- 
pointed by the Government to be director 
of the Royal Conservatorio of Music of 
S. Pietro a Majella of Naples, in succes- 
sion to Nicola d’Arienzo, who was en- 
gaged only temporarily after the death of 
Maestro Martucci. Signor Fano was ap- 
pointed as the result of his success in the 
“Concorso” organized a few years ago in 
Parma and of which Arturo Toscanini was 
one of the judges. Fano was rewarded for 
his merits as an all-’round musician. 

At the American Ecclesiastical College 
in Rome there was recently heard for the 
first time a new mass by a priest, Abate 
Licinio Refici, who has been recently ap- 
pointed director of the choir of St. Mary 
Major, the second largest church in Rome. 
The “Sanctus” of this mass is really fine. 
The composer has abandoned old-fashioned 
contrapuntal effect, and added to sacred 
music a work which reminds us of the 
Italian polyphonic school of the sixteenth 
century, and of the best modern masters 
as well. WALTER LONERGAN. 





KUBELIK IN DENVER 


Demonstration of Enthusiasm Follows 
Violinist’s Closing Number 


Denver, Jan. 19.—After a long period 
barren of musical offerings we entered upon 
a series of notable concerts last Tuesday 
evening, when Jan Kubelik appeared in the 
second Slack subscription concert. One 
may scarcely question the popular success 
of a violinist who can attract an audience 
of considerably more than three thousand 
people in a city like Denver. The great 
Auditorium Theater was filled from par- 
quet to top gallery. The audience ap- 
plauded Kubelik politely until he gave his 
hair-raising performance of the Paganini 
“Campanella,” at the close of his program, 
when something like a demonstration of 
enthusiasm occurred. Ludwig Schwab 
played the accompaniments with extraor- 
dinary artistry. Kubelik’s concert was ad 
vertised as his “Farewell.” I wonder if 
the bulky receipts of his present tour will 
lead him to cross his fingers and make a 
Patti mental reservation whenever he says 
“Farewell”? 

The lusty Mountain Ash Welsh choir 
made a third appearance at Trinity Church 
last night, while a few blocks away, at the 
Central Presbyterian, the Royal Welsh La 
dies’ Choir made its bow to this public. 

Our orchestral hopes have, during the 
last few days, experienced the extremes of 
hopefulness and despair in vivid contrasts. 
The Orchestral Association, taking advan- 
tage of an apparent optimistic attitude to- 
ward the symphony project, invited Modest 
Altschuler to journey here from New 
York and his arrival on Tuesday was the 
signal for earnest conferences. At a meet- 
ing held Wednesday evening the sentiment 
indorsed a plan to engage Mr. Altschuler’s 
orchestra for a season of some _ twenty 
weeks next Winter, to give two dozen con 
certs in Denver and others en tour in this 
Western zone. Contracts were ordered 
drawn and a meeting of the executive board 
called for the following afternoon, at 
which time the arrangements were to be 
officially ratified. But at this final meeting 
the talk settled down from. enthusiastic 
generalities to guaranteed dollars and con- 
versation straightway halted. The wise 
ones frankly stated that a deficit would 
certainly have to be met and a fund of 
$25,000 to meet such a contingency was 
asked. It soon became evident that no 
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such sum would be subscribed and the plan 
was abandotied. Doubtless Mr. Altschuler 
will bring his orchestra for our two-days 
festival in the Spring, but that is all that 
we have in sight for symphonic menu. Our 
Col. Higginson has thus far successfully 
concealed himself. J.C. W. 





Standing During “Hallelujah Chorus” 
[From London Musical Opinion] 


Paragraphs are still appearing here and 
there about the origin of the practice of 
standing during the singing of the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus in “The Messiah.” One tradi- 
tion has it that the king (George the Sec- 
ond) happened to enter just as the first 
chord of the chorus was struck, so the aud- 
ience rose to greet the king who, during the 
performance of the chorus not to interrupt 
it in any way, kept standing; the public do- 
ing the same, only resuming their seats as 
the king did at its finish. It would have 
been curious if the king had come so late 
as not to enter till the oratorio was nearly 
two-thirds performed! According to Dr. 


3eattie, it was merely an incidental circum- 
stance that the king was present; but he 
writes that “when the chorus struck up ‘For 
the Lord God omnipotent’ in the ‘Hallelu- 
jah,’ the audience were so transported that 
they together with the king started up and 
remained standing till the chorus ended.” 
This would seem to be the most feasible 
explanation, 





Birmingham Conservatory of Music De- 
stroyed by Fire 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 29.—The Bir- 
mingham Music Conservatory sustained a 
loss of $10,000 in the fire which destroyed 
the Moulton Building on January 15. The 
fine library of the conservatory, three 
grand pianos, a number of valuable old 
violins, and the records and furnishings of 
the rooms were all destroyed. 





A recent orchestral concert in Munich 
derived special interest from the fact that 
Sophie Menter, as solo pianist, played under 
the baton of a member of a younger gene- 
ration of pianists, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
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MARKED WITH FINE FEELING. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean—Mr. Letz’s in- 
terpretations were marked with fine 
feeling and finish. The Mozart number 
was played with deep feeling; of the 
Brahms quartette it is recalled that the 
scholarly mood of the last movement 
was excellently realized. 


A TONE POET. 


Chicago Evening Post—When he 
started we realized that he has a 
beautiful tone; as he went on we knew 
that he is a poet. 


PERFECTLY COLORED. 


Toledo Times—Mr. Letz’s rendition is 
so perfectly colored, so full of soul and 
nature, that it flows as sweetly and 
restfu'ly as a woodland brook, and seems 
the very music Tennyson meant. 

LOVELY MELODY, 

Cincinnati Times—Hans Letz, who 
played the exquisitely beautiful violin 
solo in Beethoven's ‘‘Missa Solemnis’’ 
at Tuesday night’s May Festival per- 
formance, is a remarkably capable young 
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player. This solo is probably the most 
ethereal music of the entire May Fes- 
tival, and the young violinist played the 
lovely melody with perfection. 


AN EXCELLENT TONE. 


New York Herald—He has an excel- 
lent tone and plays with taste. In a 
movement of the Joachim ‘“Hungarian’’ 
concerto and in Brahms’ sonata he gave 
much pleasure. 


WELL SCHOOLED. 

New York Times—Mr. Letz is a 
player well schooled in the fundamentals 
of his art, and he plays with serious and 
sincere purpose, with much that is artis- 
tic, with admirable, correct intonation. 


PLAYED BRILLIANTLY. 
New York Evening World—He dis- i 








played good taste and played the Vieux- 
temp’s rondo brilliantly. 


FINISH AND GRACE OF TECHNIC. 


New York Evening Telegram—His 
playing has in it all that finish and 
grace of technic can give to the violin. 


SOUND MUSICIANSHIP. 


Chicago Tribune—He read the slow 
movement from Viotti’s familiar con- 
certo without any trace of those senti- 
mental exaggerations that frequently 
tempt the youthful artist to his down- 
fall, and this wholesome restraint was 
fortified by sound musicianship, as ex- 
hibited in phrasing and shading. 


PLEASED GREATLY. 


Blade—Hans Letz sustained 
His tech- 
pleased 


Toledo 
his reputation as a violinist. 
nique, touch and _ expression 
greatly. 


WORK OF HIGH ORDER, 
Plainfield (N. J.) Daily Press.—His 
work was of the usual high order; his 
rendition of the difficult composition 
perfect. He was obliged to respond to 
an encore. 
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BOSTON STUDENTS’ RECITAL 


Anna Miller Woods Advanced Pupils 
Show to Advantage 


Boston, Jan. 29.—An interesting recital 
given by Anna Miller Wood’s advanced 
students, on January 24, presented the fol- 
lowing program: 

Duets, Three Tuscan Folk Songs, Caracciolo, 
Edith Bullard and Inez Harrison; “Down in a 
Forest,” Ronald: ‘‘L’Oiseleur,’’ Chaminade; ‘‘Les 
Fillies de Cadix,’’ Delibes, Mrs. srigham ; “My 
Star,” Beach; “‘Song of Love,’’ Nevin; ‘Aria, 
“Voce di Donna,’ ‘*Gioconda,”’ Ponchielli, Miss 
Harrison; Trio from ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 
Wagner, Mrs. Brigham, Miss Brown and Miss 
Harrison; ‘‘Le Baiser,’’ Gorirg-Thomas; “Si les 
Fleurs Avaient des Yeux,’’ Massenet; Manny, 
Chausson, Nell, Fauré, Miss Bullard; “Rose Soft- 
ly Blooming,”’ Spohr; “A Song of Provence,’ > Dell’ 
A\equa, Laurel Wood; “D’une Prison,’’ Hahn; 
“Sonntag and An die Nachtigall,’’ Brahms, Miss 
Brown; Duets, “Abend and Morgerroth,’’ Tschai- 
kowsky, Misses Bullard and Harrison. 


Miss Bullard and Miss Harrison sang 
their duets delightfully with beautiful 
blending of voices, especially in_ the 
Tschaikowsky numbers. Miss Bullard has 
a clear, rich soprano voice, and in her solo 
work, as in the duets, she proved herself 
an artist. Miss Harrison was also in good 
voice, andin “The Song of Love,’ of Nevin, 
her rich contralto voice was pleasing in 
the clarity of her tones. Miss Harrison 
won hearty applause. The Trio from ‘Die 
Gotterdammerung,’ Wagner, was very well 
sung by Mrs. Brigham, Miss Brown and 
Miss Harrison, as were also Mrs. Brig- 
ham’s solos. She has a clear high so- 
prano voice of good quality and unusually 


fine enunciation. Miss Wood sang her 
numbers with fine effect, as did. Miss 


Brown. A, &. 


Boston Recital - Mary hidaihans and 
Bertha Cushing Child 


}0STON, Jan. 29.—A pleasing recital was 
given at the studio of Malcolm Lang by 
Mary Ingraham, pianist, and Mrs. Bertha 
Crvshing Child, contralto, on January 24. 
The following program was delivered: 

Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven; “Villa of 
D)reams,”’ Daniels, Mrs. Child; Prelude in E Minor, 
Prelude in A Major, Chopin; ‘Traum urd Er 
wachen.”’ Nicode; ‘*‘Danseuses de Delphes,’’ ‘‘Le 
Petit Berger,”’ “Minstrels,” Debussy; “La Mer est 
plus belle,’ Debussy; ‘‘Noél d’Irlande,’’ Holines, 
Mrs, Child; Concerto, Grieg. 


Miss Ingraham gave her numbers a fine 
reading, and her taste, intelligence and 
musical understanding added value_ to 
them. Mrs. Child was in particularly good 
voice and sang with genuine musical senti- 





CHICAGO OPERA SINGER HAS A PASSION FOR MOTORING 


























Marta Wittkowska, Chicago Opera Contralto, After a Twenty-five Mile Spin—On 
the Rear Seat Are George Hamlin, Tenor of the Chicago Company (to the 


Left), and Ernest L. Briggs 


CuHIcAGo, Jan. 30.—Marta Wittkowska, 
prima donna contralto of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, is a devotee of 
motoring. During the recent cold wave in 
Chicago, while studying for her roles in a 
half dozen operas, and attending daily re 
hearsals, Miss Wittkowska found time for 


speeding through the parks and along the 
country roads near Chicago. The cold held 
no fears for her. In the above picture the 
singer 1s shown after a twenty-five mile 
spin with George Hamlin, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, and Ernest L. 
Briggs, of the Chicago Evening Post. 





ment. She has a voice of great beauty and 
purity of tone and her singing of the 
“Villa of Dreams” was a delight. <A. FE. 


Charles Hackett and Harold Meek in 
Boston Recital 





Charles Hackett, tenor, and Harold 
Meek, baritone, gave a joint recital on 
January 12 before the Harvard Musical 
Association of Boston, and their singing 
f a well selected program was cordially 
received, 
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Famous Warsaw Cantor Coming to 
America 


Ober-Chazen Sirota, the great Warsaw 
tenor, and cantor of the Temple Tiomacka 
of that city, will sail for America on Jan- 
uary 30 for a thirty-day tour of the United 
States. His first New York appearance 
will be at Carnegie Hall on February 14. 
Many operatic managers have made efforts 
to induce Sirota to enter that field, but he 
has refused ali offers. The famous tenor 
is said to have donated the salarv he re- 
ceived on his last European tour to charity 
and has an utter disregard for the large 
compensation he receives. At a_ recent 
London appearance 14,000 persons crowded 
into a great hall to hear him sing and many 
thousands were unable to gain admittance. 
In addition to a répertoire of ancient and 
modern Hebraic melodies Sirota will sing 
arias from various Italian operas on his 
American tour. He will be under the 
management of Max Rabinoff and William 
Morris. 

Edwin Grasse’s Recital Postponed 

The recital by Edwin Grasse, violinist, 
which was to have taken place at Carnegie 
Lyceum on January 22, but was postponed 
on account of the illness of Mr. Grasse, 1S 
now announced for March 11. 


MME. SZUMOWSKA’S RECITAL 


Her Playing of Chopin Compositions in 
Boston a Revelation 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The last of a series of 
three lesson recitals was given on January 
25 by the eminent Polish pianist, Mme. 
Szumowska. The program, made up of 
Chopin numbers, included a lesson part in 
which she gave general remarks on the 
characteristics of Chopin music. The re- 
cital part included the following numbers: 

Nocturne F Sharp Major, Op. 15, No. 2; Etude 
F Major, Op. 25, No. 3; Prelude D Flat Major; 
Ballade G Minor, 2; Mazurkas, Op. 33, No. 4, and 
Op. 56, No. 2, and the Polonaise, A Flat Major. 

Mme. Szumowska is an artist of ability 
and her “lessons” are always instructive 
as well as entertaining. She is especially 
equipped to interpret these works, because 
of her nationality and sympathy with the 
great Polish composer. In the I Sharp 
Major Nocturne she immediately won the 
appreciation of her audience, and she 
brought out the melody with a fine, clear 
singing tone in the Etude F Major. The 
Prelude D Flat Major, one of tke most 
exquisite of Chopin compositions, was 
warmly and deservedly applauded. Mme. 
Szumowska then told the sad story con- 
nected with the Ballade G Minor, which 
calls for much fire and brilliance, such as 
Mme. Szumowska has at her command, 
and which she employed in a most schol- 
arly manner. ‘Lhe two Mazurkas' were 
played with much feeling, the first, joy- 
ously and boisterously, and the second in a 


dainty, melancholy manner. In the final 

number Mme. Szumowska did some of her 

most brilliant playing. A. F. 

Instructive Lesson Recital by Carl 
Faelten 


Boston, Jan. 29.—Carl Faelten, director 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School, gave 
one of his instructive interpretation lessons 
on January 24 with the following pro- 
gram: 

Sonata, A Major, Mozart; ‘‘Hungarian Dance,” 
Ik Minor, X. Scharwenka; Variations on “Quanto 
e bello,” Beethoven; Nocturne, B Major, Op. 32, 
No. 1, Mazurka, G Sharp Minor, Op. 33, No. 1, 


Chopin; Allegro from Concerto, A Major, Mozart, 
Second Pianoforte, Horace B. Blackmer. 


Mr. Faelten played with true poetic feel- 
ing and displayed brilliant technic, to 
gether with a sense of artistic proportion. 
The Mozart Concerto played by Mr. Fael 
ten, with Mr. Blackmer at the second 
pianoforte, was a_ particularly pleasing 
number. Mr. Blackmer is one of the fac- 
ulty at the laelten School. A. E. 


R. E. Johnston Gives Private Musicale 


An evening of music was enjoyed by a 
number of artists at the home of R. E. 
Johnston on Riverside Drive on Janu 
ary 23. Among those invited were Yvonne 
de Treville, the soprano; Mme. Namara 
loye, soprano; Lilla Ormond, the mezzo 
soprano; Luba d’Alexandrowsky, the Rus 
sian pianist; Albert Spalding, the violinist ; 
Arthur Friedheim, the pianist; NHoward 
Brockway, the composer-pianist; Henri 
La Bonté, the tenor, and Paul Morenzo, 
the Spanish tenor. André Benoist was the 
accompanist. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE ADVERTISER 

We desire to call the special attention of the readers 
of MusicAL AMERICA to the account of a discussion, 
pyblished in this issue, between the editor and a repre- 
sentative advertiser, in the person of Mr. J. W. 
Spalding, the millionaire baseball magnate, sporting 
goods manufacturer, and father of Albert Spalding, 
the distinguished young American violinist. 

As will be seen, Mr. Spalding, Sr., called, not to 
make any complaint with regard to what had appeared 
about his son, either in the way of notices or criticisms, 
but to demand, absolutely as a matter of business right, 
that a certain policy be adopted toward his son in 
everything that appeared about him in the paper. Mr. 
Spalding claimed that as his son was a patron of the 
paper, as an advertiser, that such patronage carried 
with it the right to virtually dictate the policy of the 
paper in its news and editorial columns toward him 
and that this policy must apply, not only to editors and 
reporters, but to all correspondents as well. Mr. 
Spalding mentioned two instances—the 
Worcester Festival and the performance of the Elgar 
Concerto at Carnegie Hall, after which, he insisted, 
his son had not received the consideration due him as 
“a patron and advertiser.” 

The editor took a different view, and while insisting 
that young Mr. Spalding always had been most gener- 
ously treated, endeavored to make it plain to Mr. 
Spalding, Sr., that any periodical which would be con- 
ducted on the lines that he insisted on would be value- 
less to the advertiser, for the simple reason that it 
would have few, if any, readers, and even these would 
pay little regard to anything it might print. 

After the interview with Mr. Spalding, Sr., the 
editor, upon consultation with the whole of the staff, 
sent Mr. Spalding the following letter: 


specific 


OFFICE OF MusIcAL AMERICA, 
New York, January 20, 1912. 
Mr. A. G. SPALDING, 
122 Nassau Street, 
My Dear Sir:— 

After you left yesterday I carefully read the 
two articles concerning your son, to which 
you made special reference in your conversa- 
tion, when you claimed that he had not been 
treated with the consideration to which he was 
entitled as an American artist and as a patron 
of the paper. 

I find that with regard to the first article, a 
review of the Worcester Festival, he was se- 
lected from a number of other artists for a 
front page picture, besides receiving a most 
generous and appreciative report of his 
playing. 

With regard to the second article, in which 


his performance of the Elgar Concerto was 
reviewed, I find that there again a most appre- 
ciative review was written. This article was 
also accompanied by his picture. 

I find, also, that in the last few years. your 
son has received from this paper an amount of 
recognition greater, almost, than that of any 
American artist now before the public. 

While I am most ready to admit that large 
allowance must be made for a business man 
who is interested in a son who is an artist, at 
the same time, if your claims were acceded to, 
it would deprive the paper not only of a mind 
of its own, but of its very soul. Such a paper 
as you believe in would be absolutely valueless 
to the advertiser, for it would have no readers. 
And do not forget that if there is a paper that 
is valueless to the advertiser it is the paper 
which is willing to do anything and everything, 
in and out of season, to please and hold the 
advertiser. 

As I feel that your criticism of the members 
of our staff, and of the treatment of your son 
by the members of our staff, both here, 
throughout the country and abroad, is wholly 
unwarranted by the facts, and as I feel that 
under no possible conditions of justice to our- 
selves and our enterprise could we ever please 
you or meet your ideas, I beg to close your ac- 
count, and as I find that there is a balance in 
your favor, | beg to enclose a check for the 
amount. 

With regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Joun C. FREUND. 
A few days after the editor received the following 


reply from Mr. Spalding: 
January 22, 1912. 
Mr. Joun C. FREUND, 
Epitor MusIcat AMERICA, 
City. 
DEAR SIR:— 

I am in receipt of your letter of January 
2oth. As we are both undoubtedly honest in 
our convictions as to the duty of a weekly 
musical paper toward its advertisers, your 
closing the account by returning a check to the 
order of my son is probably the best way to 
settle the matter. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. W. SPALDING. 

It will probably astonish a good many people, whose 
ideas of musical papers have been drawn from the 
various commercialist sheets that have long held sway 
in New York and Chicago, and even abroad, to find 
that there is one paper published in the musical field 
that has a mind of its own, which is conducted on 
different principles, and has not only sufficient back- 
bone to refuse business when to accept it would be to 
sacrifice its independence, but is prepared, when the 
issue is squarely made, to close a valuable account 
rather than yield on matters which it believes affect 
its very right to exist, and certainly its power of use- 
fulness. 

The trouble has arisen from the fact that periodicals 
are about the only things made to-day that are sold for 
a fraction of the cost, and which, then, must depend 
upon others to make good the difference, and also to 
provide the profit. 

The man who makes goods of any kind or runs any 
business calculates the cost, then allows for expense of 
marketing and for possible losses; then adds his profit 
to cover the investment of brains and capital, and so 
determines the price to the buyer, under the influence, 
of course, of competition. 

Now, in the field of periodical publishing, as may 
be well known, but is not generally realized, news- 
papers, whether daily or weekly, or magazines, are 
sold at a few cents on the dollar of the actual cost, in 
order to gain circulation, and then the advertiser is 
looked to to make good the heavy loss in the difference 
between cost and selling price, and to furnish the profit, 
as well. 

The result of this has been that, whereas in former 
years an advertiser would come along, hat in hand, and 
think himself well treated if he could secure a couple 
of lines in a paper or favorable mention of his work 
or his goods, he to-day, having learned his power, de- 
mands not merely space in the news, editorial and. 
general columns of the paper, but goes further, and 
claims the right to influence and even control the 
policies of the paper. Some large advertisers have 
gone so far as to insist upon policies toward their com- 
petitors, while others have gone to the length of warn- 
ing publications that if any matter detrimental to their 
interests appeared, however justified, they would with- 
draw their advertising, which they know would be a 
heavy loss. 

It should be clear that in this situation the press is 
to-day fighting a far more serious battle for its inde- 
pendence than under the old days of ruthless censor- 
ship. 

The strongest argument that it can produce why it 
should retain its independence, why it should have 
—within fair limitations—control of its own powers, is 
that, as will be seen in the discussion between the 
editor and Mr. Spalding, Sr., it was made quite clear by 
the editor that papers, and especially musical papers, 


run on the lines that Mr. Spalding, Sr., demanded, 
would have no value whatever to the advertiser, for the 
reason that they could have but little legitimate circu- 
lation, and even then would have so little influence, 
with their readers, as to make any announcements in 
the advertising columns, or even in the news columns 
or general columns, practically worthless! 

A paper, to be of value to its advertiser, must have a 
large circulation among people who place some value 
upon its statements, whether these relate to news or 
opinions, and then they may transfer that confidence 
to the advertising columns, or to what may be said in 
the general columns of the paper with regard to the 
things which have publicity in the business depart- 
ments. 

The issue is a vital one. It involves large inter- 
ests. It is the cause of constant friction between the 
business and editorial departments of every periodical 
in the country, and should be exploited for the reason 
that the public is directly interested, as a free and 
independent press is not merely the champion of its 
liberties, but the bulwark of its rights; and inasmuch 
as under existing circumstances the great weight of 
expense of publishing is thrown upon the advertiser, 
it is of the highest importance that the advertiser be 
made to see that such control as he would wish to 
exercise is neither to his interest nor to his benefit, but 
would destroy the usefulness of the publications, 
through which he seeks a market, whether it be for the 
talent of a son or for the goods he manufactures. 

It is proper for us to add that Mr. Spalding, Sr., 
approached the whole position in a very straightforward 
way. 

As he said, he did not come to complain, but simply 
came to demand, as a business man, that the goods he 
paid for should be delivered. 

The issue is: Did he pay for such goods? And if 
he did, would it be to his own interest or that of his 
son if they were delivered? 
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Three Musical Ocean Travelers 


When Charles W. Clark, the Chicago baritone, re- 
turned to America recently, aboard the Olympic, he 
enjoyed the artistic association with two fellow artists, 
Wilhelm Bachaus and Josef Lhévinne. The baritone 
and the two pianists were all bound for tours 
through the States, and the prospects of these travels, 
monetarily and artistically, provided them with ample 
topics of discussion. Mr. Bachaus is shown on the 
left, Mr. Clark in the center and Mr. Lhévinne at the 
right. 

Homer—Hester Makepeace Homer, the latest addi- 
tion to the family of the American contralto, Louise 
Homer, was presented a few days ago with a hand- 
some silver mug by the Metropolitan Opera Club, A 
very complimentary letter to Mme. Homer accom- 
panied the gift. 

Rappold—Marie Rappold has just signed a contract 
for the tour of the Metropolitan Opera Company. She 
will soon be heard in New York as the Princess in 
“Lobetanz.” 


Hofmann—Josef Hofmann, the pianist, thinks that 
the immediate future of music is centred in Russia. 
“The present-day Russians,” he said, not long ago, 
“are lineal descendants of the great musicians. Their 
school is the natural and sincere one, I think, and I do 
not believe that any other modern school of music in 
Europe is its equal. Rachmaninoff is perhaps the most 
natural and sincere of the Russian composers. Then 
there is Scriabine, who has written much really good 
music. He, too, however, has his failings, and, like the 
modern Frenchmen, writes much that is only written 
for the sake of novelty. He has composed a new work, 
[ understand, for which the hall has to be especially 
perfumed. As one listens to his symphonic poem one 
inhales the odor. Imagine music which needs to be 
smelled!” 


Wolf-Ferrari—Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the composer, 
is the eldest of five sons. His father was a painter, and 
though Wolf-Ferrari was given piano lessons at six 
years old, he was for years expected to follow his 
father’s profession. 
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ROM the exacting task ‘of criticising a 
perfectly good opera performance to 
the reportorial account of gastronomic 
feasts sprinkled with witty dialogue, I now 
turn to the mystic, the occult, with all its 
ultra-fashionable atmosphere. Here is 
my program for one week: 
An afternoon tea at Edmund Russell’s. 
An interview with Princess Chirinsky- 
Shichmatow. 
A seance with Prof. Bert Reese, the fa- 





Chirinsky-Shichmatow, the 
Russian Court Dancer 


Princess 


mous mind reader. Should you ask, “What 
‘Behind the Cur- 
the opinion that 


has all this to do with 
tain’?” = I 
all these items have very much to do with 


may venture 


the life of the stage. 

In fact, Edmund Russell’s studio is so 
much behind curtains that on that account 
alone it deserves mention here, especially 
when one considers the notable operatic 
artists and Bohemians who gather there, 
including the artistic and fascinating dain- 
ty Russian princess who interpreted in her 
dances a scene from a Russian opera. As 
for the mind reader, Prof. Reese, the 
puzzle of scientists, he is so often behind 
the curtain at the Metropolitan and so in- 
timately connected with the life of our 
songbirds that I consider his introduction 
to the readers of MusicaL AMERICA most 
appropriate under these auspices. 

Now let’s get into the proper atmos- 
phere. For without atmosphere you can 
not get into the studio of Edmund Rus- 
sell. Some years ago I had seen a few 
misty, mystic, hazy paintings by Dabo and 
was told that he was a friend of Edmund 
Russell, who possessed the most elaborate 
and curious studio in New York. I have 
always had a predilection for quaint 
things, for things which no one else pos- 
sessed—old tomes, rugs and the like, but 
I was told that Russell’s ‘surroundings 
were past all that. So I had anxiously 
waited for a good opportunity to “be in- 
vited.” It came after years of patience. 

I felt duly honored and pinned on my- 
self a bunch of }joss-sticks, quickly mem- 
orized a little “Rubayat,’ looked up Signor 
Brenon’s encyclopedia on “How to Use 
Quotations in a Gentlemanly Way,” 
sharpened half a dozen pencils and found 
myself at. 5 sharp at the portals of the 
palace of my dreams. 

Just as my eyes became accustomed to 
the faint, dim light of an Oriental lamp 
burning in front of a Buddhist statue, | 
felt myself taken in hand most amiably by 
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An Evening in the Mystic Atmosphere of Ed- 
mund Russell’s Studio, an Interview with 
a Russian Princess and a Consultation 
with Prof. Reese, the Mind Reader 


Mr. Russell. He greeted me with unmis- 
takable English accents. By the way it 
was about the only English | heard the 
whole evening long, for during two hours 
I was in the midst of a babel of subdued 
conversation in French, Spanish, Russian, 
Japanese, German, Italian, and for all | 


know, Hindu. It was a truly Bohemian 
gathering. Noblemen of the oldest Euro- 


pean families mingled there freely with 
the aristocracy of art, newspaper men and 
financiers elbowed painters, sculptors and 
musicians—all bent upon one purpose—to 
worship the sanctum which Mr. Russell 
has been able to build up to art, for art’s 
sake, in such a busy and material dollar 
city as New York. 

“You will find that all my friends are 
tremendously interested in music and many 
of them are professionals. My most pleas- 
ant memories are my _ associations with 
such great artists as Ristori, Salvini, Lam- 
perti, Matilde Marchesi, Cavalieri, aid 
many, many others. The picture you see 
over there is that of Jeanne Jomelli.” 

Just then some one hummed the famous 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and we overheard one of the society ladies 
saying: “That was the last thing Mascagni 
wrote before he died, did he not?” 

Mr. Russell turned to me with a twinkle 
in his eye and said: 

“She is not so far off the truth at that— 
so don’t smile! 

Just then a vision of dainty grace clad 
in the picturesque costume of the Russian 
court dancers swept across the room—a 
hush fell over the select audience. Mr. 
Russell in a few words introduced Prin- 
cess Chirinsky Shichmatow, who gave a 
short but none the less wonderful exhibi- 
tion of her choreographic ability and espe- 
cially of her exquisite interpretation of 
the music of Russian opera. 

As soon as I had recovered my equi- 
librium I found myself holding the hand 
of the fair Russian. 

“I’m so glad to hear you speak French! 
I suppose I’m not quite accustomed to 
English as yet. How nice of you to say 
such appreciative things about my dancing, 
you see my art is the only thing I live for 

I live in—and we Russians take this art 
so much more seriously than the other 
nations. To be a dancer at the Russian 
court is quite a distinction and it is worth 
while to abandon society, wealth and many 
other things for that honor. Especially 
the interpretation of classic music is my 
favorite subject, stich as Massenet’s ‘Héro 
diade,’ Rubinstein’s ‘Demon,’ Chopin’s 
Sylphides, the ‘Carneval’ by Schumann, 
and the Russian Court Dance of Rimsky- 
Korsakow. I live and feel in my dances 
everything the composer conveys—joy, 
sadness, passion, despair, or fury—and 
naturally it exhausts me.” 

xk * x 

It was on a rainy afternoon last week 
when | paid one of my hurried visits to 
Serta Morena, the Wagnerian soprano, and 
over a cup of tea we discussed one of our 
new favorite subjects—graphology. Soon 
our cotversation drifted to more myste- 
rious and mystifying themes and occult 
sciences. 

“Have you ever heard of Prof. Reese? 
J am quite sure you have,” she queried. 

I confessed my entire ignorance. 

“Oh, but you must go and see him—he 
is a perfect wonder—not one of the clair- 
voyants you find here so frequently, but a 
man possessed of a miraculous gift, a sixth 
sense, which enables him to see things no 
one else can see with material eyes.” 

“Poor Miss Morena,” I _ thought, 
“another victim of a clever fakir,” and I 
added aloud, “That sounds most interest- 
ing and [| shall be delighted to make his 
acquaintance.” 

Inwardly I vowed that if I. ever made 
the acquaintance of this gentleman I would 
set a little trap for him into which he 
would walk as the mouse into the pro- 
verbial bacon. 

A few days later I sat at a Broadway 
café window with a friend from the Met- 
ropolitan when the conversation turned to 
occultism. “Have you ever heard of Prof. 
Reese?” I asked. 

“T should say so; we all know him over 
there, and we all have the highest esteem 
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for this man of extraordinary gifts. He 
is a phenomenon. He reads your mind 
as clearly as a book. Why, the other day 
he came up to our box office and told the 
cashier to a cent how much money he 
had in his safe. The cashier, alarmed, 
coufited his money, found the figure cor- 
rect, and promptly telephoned to the police 
to have the man arrested, when he saw the 
“dangerous character” beamingly handing 
him a card. 

“Only a little joke of mine, I’m Prof. 
Reese; ask Mr. Gatti and Mr. Brown 
who I am—bye-bye.” 

“That’s the kind of man he is,” my 
friend added. “Better go and see him. 
He knows all the artists and they consult 
him—Mary Garden, Hertz, Jadlowker, Mo- 
rena, Caruso, and he used to be a great 
favorite of Sembrich, Calvé and the de 
Reszkes; if he receives you at all you'll 
be very fortunate.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused 
and I took the next subway uptown. An 
amiable lady, his wife, told me that her 
husband could only be seen by appoint- 
ment, but that he would very likely not 
keep it. 

“He just can’t help it—he has no sense 
of time, and his friends at the Opera never 
let him go away once they have him down 
there. 

I tried my luck at dinner time. 
in. 

[ was curious, eager, expectant. Prof. 
Reese entered the room. A man whom 
no one would take at first sight for a seer, 
except for his high forehead and a pecul- 
iar way of “looking you over.” A short, 
stocky, stout German-American with a 
kindly face and simple, modest, almost 
abrupt manners. He asked, “What can I 
do?” 

I must have felt the presence of a mas- 
ter mind, for it has never happened to me 
before to fluster and flutter and blunder 
in my speech as I did that night. 

“Very well,” he said, “if Miss Morena 
sends you, all right, here is my scrapbook 
—please glance through that while I finish 
my dinner.” I had observed on the walls 
the photos of the de Reszkes, Sembrich, 
Calvé, Jadlowker, Morena and many others 
and the scrapbook fairly astounded me. 
There were original letters from the 


He was 


greatest and best known men in the realm 
of science, finance and art, reports of his 
seances with royalty, telegrams summon- 
ing him to such money kings as C. M. 
Schwab, W. K. Vanderbilt, pages of clip 
pings about his experience with Thomas 
Edison and Dr. Thomson, the famous au- 
thor of “Brains and Personality,’ who 
both convinced themselves of the genuine- 
ness of Prof. Reese’s gift, though being 
unable to explain it, columns of newspaper 
accounts of his prediction that Spain would 
sign the peace treaty on August 12, 1808, 
which came true to a day, indorsements of 
police headquarters for valuable services 
rendered in the discovery of criminals—] 
gasped. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
said, simply, when he came back. 

“IT have only one question to 
said, “how do you do it?” 

“My dear man, if I knew myself how 
I do it I would own the world! But | 
don’t! And I cannot do a thir~ for myself. 


ask,” | 


“But I want to show you—to convince 
you! Sit down over there, write some 
questions on your own paper, on your 


knee, and put the paper in your own 
pocket; when you have finished knock. | 
satisfied myself that the ceiling was in- 
tact, sat in another corner and thought out 
the five hardest questions I knew of. But 
I don’t mind admitting that before I did 
put these vital questions down I perspired 
freely—for I knew then that he would be 
able to read and answer them. Two of 
them concerned the past, three the future. 

It is sufficient for me to say that he 
read them without my removing them 
from my pockets and that his answers 
were more complete than anything that he 
could possibly, have read in my mind. Be- 
sides that, and without so much as an indi 
cation of an effort he told me my mother’s 
maiden name, that I was the oldest of five 
children, and a number of things too long 
to relate. 

“What do you think of it now?” he 
asked with the expression of somebody 
marveled and puzzled at his own feat. 

I confessed that 1 had no words, but 
that I felt hot and cold, and that it was 
“uncanny” —‘unheimlich”—was the only 
word | could think of and pronounce. 

Lupwic WIELICH. 
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TRAINING THE EAR TO 





HEAR ONE’S OWN VOICE 





By W. WARREN SHAW 

VERY effective method of training the 
voice properly must have for one of 
its important component parts the train- 
ing of the singer’s ear to listen to his or 
voice and to familiar 
with the physical sensations accompanying 

correct tone production. 
The true expressin’ 
of the human admits of a 
variety of tone coloring and tonal power, 
a conscious 


her own become 


tone, any emotion 


mind, wide 
but is never accompanied by 
strain or restraint—from pianissimo 
to fortissimo sustained singing, in the 
crescendos or diminuendos, or in the tone 
coloring incident to the natural expression 


local 


of any emotion. 
The 


must be 


voice. trainer 
faults and 


ear of the expert 
unerring in detecting 
it is the experience of all successful voice 
that the student frequently at 
first rejects in his own that which 
he accepts as good in other voices 
sometimes with 
treme self-complacency the very thing in 
his own voice which he rightly considers 
wrong in the voices of others. Here 1s 
where the truly competent vocal teacher 
shows his worth. 

Ease of delivery, though an absolutely 
necessary characteristic of correct voice 
production, is not by any means the only 
factor to be considered. Relaxed, breathy 
tonal work is easy but ineffective, uncon- 
vincing and means nothing in vocal art. 

| have spoken of the first great positive 
principle in voice culture. The first great 
negative principle is that the voice cannot 
possibly be properly trained by any device 


teachers 
Vv vice 
and 
ex- 


vice versa accepts, 


or system of devices involving the direct 
muscular guidance of any of the physical 
parts involved. 

The laws of psychology governing true 
voice production are easy to understand, 
but unfortunately have never received 
sufficient attention from vocal teachers 
and singers. 

These laws being understood, the proper 
mental attitude toward the psychological 
and physiological influences now becomes 
of paramount importance. 

The curse of the very prevalent me- 
chanical system of voice building which 
has proved so generally disastrous to good 
results has been the persistent attempt on 
the part of teachers to train the voice by 
direct attention to the governing of one 
or more of the physical parts, which true 
enough are in use functionally, but when 
correctly used are governed indirectly by 
an all-wise and most wonderful law of 
nature which provides that the various 
parts shall act co-ordinately and involun- 
tarily in response to the fiat of will to 
express thoughts and ideas of any mean- 
ing or emotional intensity and without lo- 
cal guidance or restraint. 

Strict attention to enunciation, pronun- 
ciation and distinct articulation in speech 
should go hand in hand if not precede ex- 
ercises in sustained tones, scales and 
florid vocalization in the vocal curriculum. 

In this way much of the rigid muscular 
vocal misery of singers would be avoided. 

No student should be allowed to make 
tones—even in runs and roulades—that 
do not express a definite idea. 

Such things are just as pernicious and 
inane in song as in speech; and too many 
students and singers have what may be 
classified as a perverted ear—due for the 
most part to becoming accustomed to the 
sound of their own voices singing mean 
ingless tones. This is vicious in its effect. 








WHY NOT MORE FRENCH OPERA AT METROPOLITAN? 








[Charles Henry Meltzer, in N. Y. American] 
ME: CONRIED showed his respect for 

art by presenting “Parsifal’ and 
“Salome,” and by reviving various long- 
neglected operas of the Italian school. 
Less smart, and, as he soon learned, far 
less wise, was his reversion to the old, dis- 
honest plan of assuming (because he was 
ignorant of French art) that France had 
given the world no operas worth preserv- 
ing except “Faust,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 
“Carmen” and “Les Huguenots.” He paid 
for this mistake, as none forgets, when Mr. 
Hammerstein produced ten good, beautiful 
French operas. He paid with more than 
failure—with the loss of his prestige, his 
post, his health. Will the successor of Mr. 
Conried take a suggestion from that man- 
ager’s mistake? Or will he close his ears 
and eyes and, soon or late, raise up new 


rivals by virtually excluding the best works 
of the French school from the Metropoli- 
ton repertory‘ 


“Robert le Diable,” “Les Huguenots,” 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” “Le Pre-aux-Clercs” (the 
despised, beautiful “Pre-aux-Clercs”), 
“Richard Coeur-de-Lion,” “Louise,” “Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Samson et Dalila,’ “Pel- 
léas,’”’ “Manon,” “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” 
“Mignon,” “La Muette de Portici’” (“Ma- 
saniello”), “Le Jongleur,” “Don Quichotte” 
and “‘Cendrillon” are all suited to our onera 
house. It is a scandal that “Louise” and 
“Pelléas” are not sung here. Though they 
should not pay well at first, they might ere 
long. How often must our managers be 
told that even Wagner did not leap to fame? 
How often must we call to mind the stories 
of the first failures of such 
“Faust” and “Carmen” ? 


works as 





Hensel to Be First to Sing in German 
At Buda-Pesth Opera 


Heinrich Hensel, the German tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
will have the unique honor of being the 
first singer to sing in German at the Royal 
Hungarian Opera House in Buda-Pesth. 
Mr. Hensel on January 15 cabled his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to sing the lead- 
ing roles in the first production of the 
“Nibelungen Ring” in German in that city. 
Heretofore German was the one tongue 
forbidden for operatic performances there, 
visiting artists being permitted to use any 
language excepting the German. The 
“Nibelungen” operas have always been 
sung there in Hungarian. 


Ernest Hutcheson in Providence 


-Ernest Hutcheson, 
second concert in 
piano recitals ar- 
Providence Musical Asso- 
ciation last Wednesday’ evening. He 
opened his program with Bach-Liszt’s 
“Fantasia and Fugue” in C Minor, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven's Sonata “Appassion- 
ata,” whhich he played most brilliantly. It 
was, however, in the lighter pieces that 
the audience applauded most, as the group 
by Chopin and his own dainty Scherzo in 
F sharp Minor. These were played with 
much delicacy and charm. G. F. H. 


Jan. 25.- 
gave the 


PROVIDENCE, 
of Baltimore, 
the “star course” of 
ranged by the 


Flonzaley Quartet Heard by Record 
Audience in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 
Quartet was heard in concert under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Mannerchor 
last Wednesday evening before the largest 
and most enthusiastic audience ever as- 
sembled here for a chamber music con- 
cert. This was in spite of severe weather. 
The program was attractive throughout, 
the compositions being the Quartet in A 
Major, Op. 18, No. 5, by Beethoven; two 
movements from the F Major Quartet, by 
Maurice Ravel; a Sonata by Giuseppe Sam- 
martini for Two Violins and ’Cello, and 
Glazounow’s Quartet, two movements. 


Mm. i. T. 


25.—The Flonzaley 


Hallett Gilberté’s Busy Season 


Hallett Gilberté, the New York tenor 
composer, appeared at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on January 22, singing a group 
of American songs by Foerster, Walker and 
Kramer. On the 26th he sang in a concert 
in Newark and on the 27th in a concert in 
New York. Among his forthcoming en- 
gagements are recitals in New Haven, 
Conn., Allentown and Carlisle, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 2, 16 and 28, respectively, and con- 
cert appearances in New York and Brook- 
lyn on January 31 and February 4. On 
February 8 Mr. Gilberté will give a recep- 
tion to Antonia Sawyer, the New York 
manager, at his home at the Hotel Flanders. 
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MILWAUKEE FAILS TO 
SUPPORT GRAND OPERA 


Last Engagement of Chicago Company 
Cancelled and Guarantors Face 
Deficit of $7,000 
Jan. 30—With a deficit of 
charged against the guar- 
further disappointment in 


MILWAUKEE, 
$7,000 already 
antors and a 
view the last of the series of 
in Milwaukee by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, to have been given on January 
26, was cancelled, and it is probable that 


four operas 


no more grand opera will be presented 
this city until musical Milwaukee awakens 
to its opportunity and gives the project 
the support it deserves. 

The cancelling of the last engagement 
was received with much regret among 
those who had faithfully supported the first 


three operas of the series, but who were 
unable to bear the entire burden. 
“I regret it more than any one else, 


perhaps, but it was the only way left open,” 
said Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, local man- 
ager of the opera season. “We tried our 
very hardest to rally the musically inclined 
people of the city to the support of the 
last opera of the series in order to break 
even on that one, at least, but our efforts 
proved futile. The guarantors face a de- 
ficit of something like $7,000 on three 
operas, which cost us $6,800 for each per- 
formance. Rather than subject the guar- 
antors to a further deficit the engagement 
was cancelled.” 

It is likely that no more metropolitan 
grand opera will be brought to Milwaukee 
until an opera house is provided. The first 
two operas of this season, “Samson et 
Dalila” and “Carmen,” were given in the 
Pabst Theater, with a seating capacity of 
1,750 and at a scale of prices ranging from 
$7 down to $1.50. The third opera, “Die 
Walktire,” was sung in the Auditorium, 
seating 3,500, at a scale of $5 to $1. The 
Pabst is entirely unsuitable in seating 
capacity and size of stage, while the Audi- 
torium is perhaps the worst place for grand 
opera, from an artistic standpoint, in Mil- 
waukee. There is nothing else to be had. 
Under such circumstances, the people of 
Milwaukee are not to be blamed too much 
for the “black eye” their lack of support 
has given grand opera here. 
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This was the second season arranged by 
“Mrs. Shepard for Milwuakee, the first 
being given during December and January, 
1910-11, and including three performances. 
That season was none too productive, as 
the guarantors stood a deficit of something 
like $1,000. In artistic production, splendid 
orchestra, and with the greatest stars in 
the opera world, the 1911-12 season was one 
of the finest and best known here and met 
every anticipation. But the financial bur- 
den was too heavy even for the faithful 
band of wealthy patrons of opera in Mil- 
waukee. M. N. S. 


FOR GOOD OF ORGAN 
MUSIC IN NASHVILLE 








Branch of National Association Formed 
by City’s Leading Organists, with 
F. Arthur Henkel President 
NASHVILLE, 
lirst 


TENN., Jan. 22. 
time in the 





the 
Nashville a 
organization of the 


history of 
permanent organists 


of the city has been formed in compliance 


with the rules of the national organiza- 
tion. This happy 
state of affairs 


was brought about 
through the ef- 
forts of F. Arthur 
Henkel, who is 
State president for 
‘the Tennessee 
branch of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Organists. 

At the meeting 
on Monday after- 
noon the. leading 
organists of the 
city were present, 
and a live organ- 
ization was start- 
ed, which will 
work for the ad- 
vance of things pertaining to organs, and 
organ music in the churches. Plans were 
made for the meetings for the coming 





F. Arthur Henkel 


months, and the following officers _ were 
elected: EF. Arthur Henkel, president; 
Mrs. Addie Campbell, vice president; 


Katherine Morris, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Henkel’s election as president was 
most appropriate, as his efforts for the 
musical uplift of the city have been untir 
ing. He came to Nashville six years ago 
from Cincinnati, having been a graduate 
of the Metropolitan College of Music and 
a pupil of Sterling, Durst and Staderman. 
Since coming to Nashville he has been 
made instructor of organ at Belmont Col- 


lege, organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church and director of the McDowell 
Club Chorus. For three seasons he has 


viven a series of bi-monthly organ recitals 
at Christ Church under the auspices of 
the Nashville Art Association and main- 
tains always the highest standards in his 
programs. Mr. Henkel possesses a frank 
and delightful personality, and has won a 
deserved popularity among Nashville mu- 
sicians by his ability and high ideals. FE. 


Marie Delna, the sneareine, has been 
singing Carmen at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. 





‘‘HARMONIC EAR” OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 








what 


,») 


American negroes possess 


‘oT HE 

has been called the ‘harmonic ear, 
writes Natalie Curtis in the Craftsman. 
Though — utterly training, the 


negroes improvise alto, tenor and bass parts 


without 


to their songs with entire ease, and a whole 
negro chorus will spontaneously break into 
harmony of real interest to the musician 
as well as of beauty. 

“In the tobacco factories of the South 
and in the fields I have heard ignorant 
negroes who seemed nearly related to their 
primitive African progenitors sing four- 
part harmony of a richness and charm 
truly amazing. This harmonic talent of 
the negroes is strikingly in evidence at 
Hampton Institute, the industrial school 
for negroes and Indians in Virginia. There 
a chorus of 800 negro students sings with- 
out accompaniment and in faultless pitch 
throughout an evening, chanting in the un- 
taught harmonies peculiar to the negro, the 
o'd plantation songs of the past genera- 

° 


tion. It is safe to say that Hampton has 
done more than any other single influence 
to keep extant the negro music in its purity. 

“Once when | was visiting Hampton 
there was present a musician from Europe. 
He asked me who trained the chorus. I 


said: ‘Nobody trains the negroes, their 
singing is natural.’ He said: ‘I don’t 
mean who trains their voices or teaches 


them tone production; I mean who teaches 
them their parts—and trains them to sing 
together?’ I repeated, ‘Nobody.’ He said: 
‘That is not possible! I have never heard 
finer choral singing.’ I said: ‘If you do not 
believe me, ask Major Moton, the negro 
leader who starts the chorus in each song.’ 
Major Moton answered as I did. The musi- 
cian was amazed. ‘How do you do it?’ he 
asked. The negro answered, ‘I don’t know 
how we do it—we just sing, that’s all.’ 
And we agreed that a people who could 
‘just sing’ as these did and improvise har- 
monies of such simple and natural beauty 
certain possess a distinct musical gift, prob- 
ably capable of rare development.” 





BUFFALO CONCERTS 


Flonzaley Quartet, Boston Symphony 
and Local Artists Perform 
BuFFALo, Jan. 31.—The chief musical 
last fortnight were the con- 
Quartet 


Orchestra, 


events of the 
and 
Max 
concert 
Club 
Hall under the joint auspices of the Chro- 
Clubs. The 
contrasts, 


certs given by the Flonzaley 


the Boston Symphony 
Fiedler conductor. The Flonzaley 


was given in the Twentieth Century 


and Twentieth Century 


program, one of 


matic 
decided pre- 
sented the Beethoven A Major Quartet, two 
Maurice Quartet 
Sammartino’s Sonata 
‘cello, 


Glazunow’s Interludium and Scherzo. The 


movements from Ravel's 


in Major, Giuseppe 


a Tre, for two violins and and 


contrasting moods of these different com- 


positions were brought out by the Quartet 
with a fine sense of artistic proportion and 


always with impeccable intonation and 
beautiful tone. ‘Lhe Ravel number, played 
for the first time here, came in for espe 


cial appreciation and was repeated in part. 
So large was the audience that it over 
flowed into the adjoining club rooms. 

The concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the local manage 
ment of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, took place 
in Convention Hall January 30. The pro 


gram was entirely of Wagner composi 
tions, as follows: “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude, “Lohengrin” Prelude; funeral music, 
“Gotterdammerung’; Prelude and Love 
Death, “Tristan und Isolde’; “Siegfried” 
Idyl; Prelude “Parsifal” and “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. It would be super 
fluous to =o at length on the splen- 


did work done by the orchestra; suffice it 
to record that, had Mr. Fiedler chosen to 
accede to the insistent applause of the 
great audience the program numbers 
would have been doubled. 





ion CO N SO LO PIANIST 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 





Three local musical events of importance 


have also taken place. An invitation re- 
cital was given in the Twentieth Century 
Club Hall by Ellen E. Langdon, January 


22. In the rendition of the 
gram numbers, which covered 
of song literature, 


various pro- 
wide field 
Miss Langdon disclosed 


interpretative gifts of a high order. Par- 
ticularly artistic was her singing of the 
Berlioz number, “Absence,” Bungert’s 


and Reinold 
Mrs. Frank 
accompaniments in 


“Die Loreley”’ 
“Der Fischer.” 
played the 
ion, 

Katherine 
prano, was the 
legiate Alumni 
presented a fine 
of Arditi’s waltz, 
was heartily encored. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson presented 
an unusually ‘fine program at their cham- 
her music recital January 18, in which they 
had the assistance of Messrs. Beebe, Witte 
and Kuhn. Y. f. Fi. 


Herman’s 
Davidson 
ideal fash- 


coloratura so 
soloist at the Inter-Col- 
meeting January 27. She 
program and her singing 
“Parla,” was lovely and 


Kronenberg, 


Vera Curtis in Bridgeport Recital 
Vera Cameron Curtis, assisted by Paul 
Kefer, ’cellist, gave a recital in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on January 23. Miss Curtis sang 


the aria from the first act of “Tosca” and 
the Prayer from the same opera; songs 
by Durante, Giordani and Schumann; the 


Jewel Song from “Faust,” “Rose Time” 
by Henry Hadley, and ‘Twilight” by Wal- 
ter Cowles, the latter two songs being ded- 
icated to Miss Curtis. Miss Curtis pos- 
a dramatic soprano voice of sweet- 
richness, beauty and flexibility, and 
her stage presence and magnetic person- 
ality added no little to her success. 


ARTHUR L, LAWRASON 


Voice Production and 
Technic 


sesses 


ness, 
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Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of correcting defective voices 
whether in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method ot voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her ad vice to anyone who would like 
fe co her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
y letter 
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ROMANCES ASSOCIATED WITH FAMOUS HYMNS 





EOPLE who delight in hymn singing 
at home and at church and chapel 
know but little of the history of the hymns 
they sing. Most of them have a history as 
well as a romance. “From Famous Hymns 
and Their Authors,” by Francis Arthur 
Jones, many interesting facts about the 
history of hymns are to be gathered. 
The beautiful hymn “Abide With Me” 
was written by Henry Francis Lyte at 
Brixham, on the shore of Torbay, says the 
London Evening Standard, and it was his 
last composition. He had bidden fare- 
well one Sunday evening to his congre- 
gation, and after strolling down his garden 
to the seashore he returned to his study 
when the sun had set, and an hour later 
had written the hymn and shown it to his 
family. 

Another favorite evening hymn, “Sun 
of My Soul,” was written by Canon Eller- 
ton in 1860 for a choral festival. Those 
who have read Newman’s “Apologia” are 
aware of the circumstances under which 
the famous hymn “Lead, Kindly Light” 
was written. The music is by Dr. Dykes, 
of Durham; to which the Cardinal attrib- 
uted its success more than to his own 
words. Wesley’s Christmas hymn, “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing,” originally written 
‘Hark, how all the welkin rings,” is to 
be found in almost all hymnals and has 
been translated into many languages. 

About the other favorite Christmas 
hymn, “Christians awake, salute the happy 


morn,” a pretty story is told. The author, 
John Byrom, who lived in 1745, had a 
favorite daughter, Dolly, for whom he had 
promised to write something for Christ- 
mas Day. She reminded her father of his 
promise, and among her Christmas pres- 
ents was an envelope containing the hymn. 
The original manuscript, headed “Christ- 
mas Day for Dolly,” is now in Cheetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester, and bears evident 
traces of having been carried about in 
Dolly’s pocket. 

When Toplady in 1776 wrote his “Rock 
of Ages” he could not have conceived 
that it would become so widely known or 
so popular among all shades of religious 
opinion. It was this hymn that Mr. Giad- 
stone translated into three languages, and 
which the Prince Consort asked for when 
on his deathbed. 


It was this hymn, too, that was sung 
when the London went down in the Bay 
of Biscay in 1866. The voices of the people 
singing “Rock of Ages” on the doomed 
ship were the last thing heard by those 
who were fortunate enough to escape. 
It was this hymn, too, that General Stuart, 
the brave cavalry leader of the Southern 
States, sang with his dying lips. 

“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” is a hymn 
around which many traditions and sacred 
associations cling. The story connected 
with its origin may be legendary, but it 
is no less beautiful. Its author, Charles 
Wesley, was sitting at his desk by an open 
window when a bird pursued. by a hawk 
flew in. The bird was saved, for the hawk 
feared to follow it. The incident inspired 
Wesley to write his famous lines. 

There is an interesting story in con- 
nection with the origin of “Nearer My 
God to Thee,’ the favorite hymn of 
King Edward VII. The author of the 
words was a Unitarian and the daughter 
of two people who first met in Newgate 
jail, where her father was imprisoned for 
defending the French revolution. 

Hallowed by old associations and fraught 
with many memories are the great church 
hymns like the “Te Deum,” which for 
more than a thousand years has been tlie 
song of Christendom. It was chanted at 
the baptism of Clovis and sung at the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. It was sung 
also after Agincourt and Waterloo, and 
on all solemn occasions when the heart 
of the people has been moved to thanks- 
giving for victory on land or sea. 

Then there are the “Magnificat,” the 
“Virgin’s Hymn” and the “Nunc Dimittis,” 
which Bacon called our “sweetest canti- 
cle,” both of which are intimately bound 
up with the stately ritual of the Catholic 
Church. Another interesting and beau- 
tiful hymn from the Greek is “Hail, Glad- 
some Light!” which Sullivan has incorpo- 
rated into his “Golden Legend” and is 
known in our collection of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” with Keble’s trans- 
lation as “Hail, Gladdening Light!” Ac- 
cording to a legend this hymn owes its 
origin to Athenagoras, who in the fourth 
century was martyred for his faith. 

Nor must we forget the great battle 
hymns, around which are woven many 
romances. Such, for instance, are the 
famous national hymns of France and 
Germany, the “Marseillaise’ and “Nun 
danket alle Gott,” around both of whicl 
crowd many memories of nations either in 
the hour of their direst need or in mo- 
ments of their greatest victories. 





Adriano Ariani, Italian Pianist, Booked 
for Many Appearances 


Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, who 
made a favorable impression on the New 
York public at his first appearance a few. 
weeks ago, has been engaged for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Sunday night concert on 
February 4, when he will play the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. On February 15 
and 16, he will be the soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and on that occasion 
will play the Second Concerto of Chopin. 
Several other appearances will be made by 
Mr. Ariani during the first two weeks in 
February in many New York cities. 





Conservatory Students. in 


Operetta 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 25.—The Peabody Con- 
servatory opera class gave an excellent per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta 
“The Trial by Jury” last Thursday in the 
concert hall under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Conservatory Alumni Association. 
The performance was directed by Harold 
Randolph. There were also piano, vocal 
and violin solos by Austin Conradi, Oscar 
H. Lehman and Harry Sokolove. 


W. J. R. 


Peabody 





Miss Vicarino to Return in Spring 


Regina Vicarino, the American prima 
donna who is now in Mexico City, will 
not return to New York until late in the 
Spring. She is to appear in Havana after 
the conclusion of the Mexican engage- 
ment, which has again been extended on 
account of her personal success and popu- 
larity. 


Sergius Tarnowsky, the Rvssian pianist, 
has begvn a series of five recitals in Lon- 
don. 


Edwin Hughes Soloist with Detroit 


Quartet 


Detroit, Jan. 25.—Edwin Hughes, pian- 
ist, was the soloist at two concerts given 
by the Detroit String Quartet on January 9 
and 10 and won much applause by his 
splendid playing, both of his solo numbers 
and with the quartet in the Novak Quintet. 
Mr. Hughes’s interpretation of the “Me- 
phisto” Waltz of Liszt was especially pleas- 
ing, and the pianist. was forced to respond 
to several encores. 





Those Worthless Tunes 


[‘‘Pro Bono Publico”’ in a letter to the New 
York Globe. ]} 


I see Mr. Reginald de Koven is 
quoted in the Globe as_ saying that 
any melody which can caught at first 
hearing is ipso facto bad music. I 
hereby nominate the following, which mis- 
guided singers persist in singing and unen- 
lightened conductors continue to place on 
their programes: 

“La donna e mobile,” “La ci darem la 
mano,” the Walktrenitt, the prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin,” most of the “Ju- 
piter Symphony, Handel’s Largo, “With 
Verdure Clad” from Haydn’s “Creation,” 
and a few others I can’t think of for the 
moment. 





Making a Song Program 
[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World.] 


The thoughtless selection of writings by 
Italian, French, German, English and 
American musicians that are sung without 
apparent concern for musical relationship 
should cease. The time is also at hand to 
check the introduction of the operatic aria 
in song recital, where it has no reasonable 
place. 
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MUNICH TURNS TO THE OLD OPERAS _ 


Familiar Melodies of Auber, Flotow and Meyerbeer Furnish Relief 
After Long Siege of Modernism—Striking Performance of Liszt 


Program by Ignaz Friedman 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse 5 C, 
Munich, Germany, January 12, 1912. 


HEN Felix Weingartner a year or so 
ago published his now famous “Back 
to Mozart” article he probably did not ex- 
pect that his ideas would be put into prac- 
tice as speedily as they have been. For 
Mozart and melody are synonymous 
terms, and there certainly has come about 
a reaction in favor of more melody, more 
clarity and more sanity. Perhaps in good 
time German audiences will demand from 
composers that they shun the morbid, the 
decadent, the perverse and that glorifica- 
tion of sensuality—lubricity would, per- 
haps, be a better word—which is at present 
the predominating element in German mu- 
sic, art and literature. The “Rosenkava- 
lier,” to be sure, still attracts large audi- 
ences, but it is not often given, and here 
in Munich one encounters very few people 
who manifest a desire to hear Strauss’s 
opera more than once. 

An encouraging sign of the times may be 
found in the hearty support accorded to 
those works of the old school which have 
largely figured on the programs of the 
Opera during the past month. Auber’s 
“Teufel’s Antheil” (“The Devil’s Share’) 
and “Stumme von Portici” (“Masani- 
ello’), “Stradella,”’ © Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” and Meyerbeer’s “Huguenot- 


ten” have been listened to by audiences 
large enough to tax the capacity of the 
theater, and sufficiently appreciative to 
warrant the intendant in keeping them in 
his repertory for some time to come. 

In the performances of some of these 
works your conscientious chronicler at last 
finds an opportunity which he welcomes to 
indulge in praise. Flotow’s pretty little 
work was very well given, and in the title 
part our old friend Knote’s singing of the 


Flotow’s 


“Hymn to the Virgin” was replete with 
sentiment and charm. He was somewhat 
overweighted as the doughty Neapolitan 
revolutionary, but here, too, his art enabled 
him to master a difficult task. I doubt 
whether there are many Italian or French 
tenors of the present day whose phrasing 
in the slumber song or smooth cantabile 


. surpasses that of the Bavarian artist. Au- 


ber’s masterpiece received a very good all- 
around performance, the scenic effects be- 
ing uncommonly beautiful. Elvira was 
sung by Marcella Craft, whose Salomé and 
Butterfly are greatly admired here. 

The performance of “The Huguenots” 
was excellent in ensemble and in detail. I 
first heard that work in 1873 (Nilsson, 
Carey, Campanini, Maurel!) and the other 
night the attitude of the huge crowd in- 
terested me at times quite as much as the 
doings on the stage. After the first act 
there were one or two perfunctory curtain 
calls, the same thing continued after the 
second and third, the benediction of the 
poinards was listened to in _ breathless 
silence, and at the conclusion of the great, 
the immortal, love duet the shouts and 
cheers were deafening. Certainly, at his 
worst Meyerbeer could be as banal and as 
trivial as any present-day operetta manu- 
facturer, but at his very best he gave us 
the thrillingly dramatic, the exquisitely 
melodious fourth act of the “Huguenots,” 
which even Wagnerian Munich delights to 
applaud. 

All of the singers concerned in the per- 
formance were competent, and one of 
them was much more than that. As Val- 
entine Miss Fay not only towered phys- 
ically above most of her associates, but 
her impassioned singing and the convincing 
sincerity of her acting easily made her the 
star of the evening. 


* « 2 


The last chamber music soirée of the 
Heyde Quartet was described as a “Slavic 
Evening,” the works performed comprising 
Dvorak’s Quintet in A Major, op. 8&1; 
Borodin’s D Major Quartet, and Tschai 
kowsky’s Sextet in F (“Souvenir de Flor- 
ence”). The co-operation of Mr. Gabrilo- 
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witsch conferred importance upon this 
concert, his share in the Quintet standing 
out in rather sharp contrast with the work 
of his associates. The Hevde players are 
hard-working members of the Koncert- 
verein Orchestra, and while we should be 
grateful to them for affording ps an op- 
portunity to hear new or unfamiliar com- 
positions one could wish that more—much 
more—time was at their disposal for the 
purpose of rehearsing. 


* * * 


Richard Strauss has gone to St. Moritz 
in the Engadine, where he will spend the 
balance of the Winter putting on the finish- 
ing tuuches to the instrumentation of his 
new opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 


* * * 


It takes a good deal nowadays in the 
way of piano-playing to surprise me, but 
Ignaz Friedman, whose program at the 
Bayrische Hof last night consisted en- 
tirely of Liszt’s Compositions, succeeded 
in doing so very easily. After I had heard 
him perform the Sonata in B Minor it ap- 
peared to me that I was listening to one of 
the greatest pianists of our time. And I 
am bound to confess that what I consid- 
ered to be well settled convictions regard- 
ing the genius of Liszt, the composer, have 
“ot to be abandoned, for if this “Tragic” 
Sonata is not a truly inspired work then 
my ability to recognize inspiration is null. 
To be sure, I cannot remember to have 
heard it given with such cyclopean power, 
such exquisite delicacy, or with such 
poignant emotion. In his other selections 
I will only point out the dazzling virtu- 
osity of Mr. Friedman’s plaving of the F 
Minor Etude and of the “Don Juan” trans- 
cription. The recital lasted one hour and 
a half. Think of one hour and a half of 
Liszt and the audience clamorine for 
more! Jacques MAYER. 





Mlle. Flahaut’s Artistic Achievements in 
Many Recitals 


Marianne Flahaut, the dramatic mezzo- 
soprano, added to her record of artistic 
achievement a trio of successful recitals 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., Erie, Pa., and Titus- 
ville, Pa., on January 16, 18 and 19. Mlle. 
Flahaut’s varied program included a power- 
ful delivery of two operatic excerpts, the 
aria “Ah! Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophéte,” 
and an aria from “Orpheus ed Euridice.” 
Besides her usual French songs the singer 
introduced with pleasing effect several 
numbers by American composers, the “Cry 
of Rachel,” by Mary Turner Salter; Nev- 
in’s “Rosary”; “At Parting,” by Rogers, 
and “Ah, Love but a Day,” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach. The artist was compelled to 
give several encores, among which were 
selections from “Samson et Dalila” and “II 
Trovatore,” as well as a number of French 
songs. 





Elena Gerhardt Charms Peabody Con- 
servatory Audience 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 25.—Elena Gerhardt, so- 
prano, charmed a large audience at her re- 
cital at the Peabody Conservatory last Fri- 
day. Her program included songs by Franz 
Schubert, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf and 
several encores. Her reputation as a great 


lieder singer was well sustained. Paula 
Hegner was a delightful accompanist. 
W. J. R. 


SEATTLE’S CHILD WONDER 





Twelve-Year-Old Pianist Reveals Talent 
in Ambitious Program 


SEATILE, Jan. 21.—A remarkable child 
pianist came to light last night in the 
début of Corinne Freda Goldstein, twelve 
years old. Allowing for the enthusiasm 
of friends in her native city, the young 
pianist proved by her performance that she 
is an artist of un- 
usual gifts. 

In her charm of 
manner and in her 
perception of the 
composer’s inner 
meaning, the per- 
former showed 
qualities surpris- 
ing in one of her 
years. As to her 
technical power, 
an estimate can 
be made from her 
program, which 
included Handel’s 
Theme and Varia- 
tions, “Harmoni- 

Goldstein ous. Blacksmith ;” 
Gavotte and 
Gigue, Bach; the A Major Sonata, Scar- 
latti; Beethoven’s Rondo, op. 51, Sonata, 
op. 14, and Valse, op. 70, No. 1; the A 
Major Polondise of Chopin; “Prés d’un 
Ruisseau,” Karganoft ; Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo in E Minor, and Liszt’s “Conso- 
lation” and Eleventh Rhapsodie. 

The Bach numbers gave an insight into 
the child’s ability to grasp the funda- 
mentals of pianistic art; the Beethoven 
composition displayed her intellectual gifts, 
and the Chopin pieces gave a promise of 
her development on the poetical side. All 
doubts as to her power in tone production 
were dispelled by the Liszt Rhapsodie, and 
her tonal coloring was evidenced in the 
“Consolation.” She played every number 
in such a way as to make each phrase ex- 
press the meaning of the composer in its 
fullest sense. 








Corinne Freda 





Canadian Recitals for Cecil Fanning and 
Mabel Beddoe 


Mabel Beddoe and Cecil Fanning gave 
a joint recital in Toronto, Can., on 
January 31, under the patronage of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario and Lady 
Gibson. In Montreal the same artists 
appear in “Chansons en Crinoline” on Feb- 
ruary 2, under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Connaught. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








NEWLY appearing suite for piano- 
forte is at hand in “Three Impres- 

sions of London”* (Trois Improvisations 
sur Londres), by Gabriel Grovlez. The 
dénouement ot tragedy has a way of not 
making its appearance until the causes have 
been at work for a long time. This is 
forcefully shown in Browning’s poem, 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came,” 
where, “after a life spent training for the 
sight,” the hero had still been unaware 


that he had come directly upon the “dark 
tower” with all the unspeakable horrors 
attending it. 

It is some such effect that is made upon 
one by glancing at these compositions of 
Gabriel Grovlez. We have had our glo- 
rious periods of musical art in the past. 
Little by little we have mistaken license 
for liberty and allowed the admission of 
destructive agencies. We have credited 
wild men of Borneo with genius. And 
suddenly we open the pages of Gabriel 
Grovlez, and the whole horrible truth 
floods over us. We are face to face at 
last with the Destroyer who has so long 
sought an entrance into the-holy of holies 
of musical art. 

These “Improvisations” of Grovlez would 
not merit so great a consideration were 
they less pretentious in quality and less 
dignified in the style of their publication. 
The first is entitled “Westminster Abbey” 
and is designed to convey at the outset the 
feeling of dim arched vaultings. One plays 
these harmonies over and over again, and 
fails utterly to discern a semblance of logic 
or of unity of color in them. The organ 
peals out in broken chords supporting a 
labored and wholly unmelodious series of 
notes, and wanders through impossible 
tonal vagaries until a passage of insignifi- 
cant fugato in strict counterpoint enters, 
after the style of a Bach two-part inven- 
tion. A casual and unimportant plunge 
into a broader contrapuntal effect leads 
over to a return of the first aggregations 
of notes that pass for ideas. By the time 
one has reached the end it is madness even 
to seek for meaning in the mixture of 
notes.which does service for a chord pre- 
ceding the final useless statement of the 
original chord of A minor. 

The second of the suite is called “The 
Bark, which, after a majestic appearing, 
though scarcely majesttic sounding, phrase 
by way of a prelude, steps over at once into 
a clear piece of Debussyism which might 
fit into a score of places in “Pelléas.” This 
is interrupted by a varied statement of the 
first idea, harmonized exclusively in first 
position triads again in Debussy style, and 
is followed by a restatement of the first 
Debussyish idea. There follows a phrase 
which does not get away from two notes 


of the scale, and which seems to have 
not only no sense of being a melody 
but even of being a motive. This is 
repeated in two forms, when there ap- 
_*THREE IMPRESSIONS OF LoNpoN. By Gabriel 
Grovlez. For the Pianoforte. Published by the 
Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. Price 


$1.50. 


pears another of the chord groups 
without relation to any melody which fre- 
quently find their place, and there an ex- 
pressive one, in “Pelléas.” No new mate- 
rial presents itself except perhaps a chord 
composed of C sharp, D sharp, E, F sharp, 
and G sharp, all in close position, giving 
the effect of a blur only, and the style is 
as hopelessly shattered into unrelated bits 
as the first piece of the suite. 

“Sunday Evening at the Thames Em- 
bankment” in the third of the set and be- 
gins with a series of notes that makes one 
think of the songs of the Hindoo snake 
charmers. This may be a delicate compli- 
ment to the King of England in his role 
of Emperor of India. Again the Debus- 
syish chord-groups, and successions of the 
major ninth chord; again. the extravagant 
effects intended to produce “color”; and 
again the succession of notes that cannot 
by any interpretation be construed as ex- 
pressive melody. 

The admirer of the true musical art of 
modern France, bringing all earnestness 
of attention to the task, plays these works 
over without being able to find anything in 
them that he is able to regard as creative, 
sincere or beautiful. As Abraham Lin- 
coln said: “For people that like that sort 
of thing, that is about the sort of thing 
they like,” but it is doubtful if many such 
will be found in the present instance. 

A. F. 


x * * 
ROM the press of Breitkopf and Har- 


tell comes a new song, “Du Holder 
Lenz’+ (“Thou Beauteous Spring’) by 
William Henry Humiston. The _ note- 


worthy creative gifts of Mr. Humiston 
have frequently beén pointed out in these 
columns and in the present song the com- 
poser has again produced a piece of work 
of considerable charm. The mood of the 
poem, by E. Kern, has been successfully 
caught by Mr. Humiston, and he has fitted 
it to music that is distinguished in the ele- 
gance and unaffected grace of its melodic 
line, and in the richness of its harmonic 
background. The vocal intervals are not 
highly exacting, yet the song is undoubtedly 
capable of very moving emotional effect 
when adequately done. There is a fine 
climax for voice and piano a few bars be- 
fore the close. The song is dedicated to 
Ellison van Hoose. Mr. Humiston has pro- 
vided his own English translation of the 
German works,-and an excellent one it is. 
x * x 

COLLECTION of 


ssl fty Songs by 


Franz Schubert’t has recently been 
brought out by Carl Fischer. The songs 
have been edited and annotated by Max 


Heinrich, whose high reputation as alieder 
singer is known to all music lovers. The 
volume contains a large number of the 
best-loved and most famous ones, and also 
some, which, while less familiar, are none 
the less deserving of careful attention. 


Song by W. H. Humis 
Hartel, New 


7 “Du Howrper LENz.” 
ton. Published by Breitkopf and 
York. Price, 50 cents, 

t“Firry SeLectep Soncs By FRANZ SCHUBERT.”’ 

Edited and annotated by Max Heinrich. Pub 
lished by Carl Fischer, New York. For high and 
low voices. Price, $1.50. 
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Personal Address: 668 West End Ave., New York 


ing of 
breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Bonct MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 


New York, 1910. 





Signora Delia M. Valeri 





The original German text is given with 
every song and there are English transla- 
tions made by Alice Mattullath, who, on 
the whole, has accomplished her difficult 
and thankless task with unusual success. 
The English versions are, for the most 
part, highly poetic and singable, do not dis- 
tort the sense of the original and are effec- 
tive from the standpoint of their conjunc- 
tion with the music. <A _ brief discussion 
of each song prefaces the volume and there 
are four pages of valuable remarks and 
suggestions by Mr. Heinrich on the sing- 
ing of Schubert songs, which deserve to be 
carefully read by artist and student alike. 
In all respects the new collection is a most 
valuable one and should be in the libraries 
of all music lovers regardless of how many - 


editions of Schubert they may already 
possess. This edition is published for high 
and low voice. mm. , F. 

*k * x 


NUMBER of interesting anthems§ by 
Bradford Campbell have _ recently 

been issued by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co. and Edward Schuberth & 
Co. “The Roseate Hues of Dawn” is a 
hymn-anthem of much beauty, in which 
Mr. Campbell again gives evidence of both 
musicianship and real creative talent, to 
which is coupled a fine command of nat- 
ural flowing counterpoint adding greatly 


to the interest of the anthems. The carol- 
anthem suitable for Christmas-tide, “As 
with Gladness Men of Old,” conceived 


with great directness and clarity of style, 
is also excellent. 

In “I Will Bless the Lord” the composer 
has written a joyful anthem with an ex- 
cellent soprano solo for the middle sec- 
tion; it is built on broad lines and has 
much to commend it to the organist and 
choirmaster. The accompaniment is free 
and full of lovely effects. “O Worship 
the King” has excellent portions for 
quartet in it, as well as a solo for so- 
prano or tenor, containing a fluent melody 
in B Major. 


* *K aK 


pleasing set of piano 


A DISTINCTLY 


pieces is Julian Pascal’s “Tropical 
Scenes and Other Pieces”! published by 
Luckhardt & Belder, New York, in the 


form of an album. 

The first composition, “Memories,” is a 
lyrical one, planned throughout with a 
view toward displaying the art of the 
pianist; it is made up of continued ar- 
peggios, in which the melody is brought 
out by the left hand crossing the right. It 
is very effective and should find many 
players to exploit it. A short “Prayer” in 
9/8 time, Largo sostentuto, follows, re- 
poseful in character and nicely conceived, 
being of but medium difficulty. In the 
next Mr. Pascal has caught the spirit of 
the olden time exceedingly well, the com- 
position, called “Danse Antique,” really 
having much of the grace and loveliness 
of the shorter compositions of the old 
masters. 

“Rain” is perhaps the most individual 
of the set. The interval of the fourth 
seems to have been firmly implanted in 
the composer's mind, for it recurs 
throughout, over a bass fifth; there is a 
touch of modernity in it that lends it con- 
siderable charm and a sympathetic pianist 
ought to find it an excellent concert-piece. 
The “Romance,” though well written and 
quite coherent, is somewhat too full of 
the sentimental sort of melody that tires 


ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES BY BRADFORD 
“THE ROSEATE Hu ES OF Dawn.” “As 
WITH GLADNESS MEN OF OLD, ‘J WIL! BLESS THE 
Lorp.” Published by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co., New York. Price, 12 cents 
each. “OO Worsnip THE KiNG.’ Published by 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. Price, 20 
cents. 


§SFouR 
CAMPBELL. 


ScENES. AND OTHER Preces.”’ Seven 
Julian Pascal. Pub- 
Belder, New York. 


(‘TROPICAL 
Pieces for the Piano. By 
lished by Luckhardt and 


after a few hearings. It is of and for 
the salon and not on a par with the other 
numbers. 

In “April,” an Allegretto vivace, the 
composer shows a Brahmsian influence; 
the piece is beautitully written. The final 
scherzo, “The Wind,” is attractive and 
though slightly Mendelssohnian in style, 
has sufficient individuality to carry it on 
its own merit. At the tempo indicated, 
Presto, only an accomplished pianist, with 
a well-developed staccato, will be able to 
bring out its rhythmic character. 

Mr. Pascal’s pieces show the hand of 
an able musician. His ideas are tluent 
and he does not search for harmonic ef- 
fects in an effort to be modern. On this 
he is to be congratulated, for it requires 
a higher gift to write a group, such as 
this one, along fairly conventional lines, 
than it does to roam and wander in the 
mazes of unrelated chords, dissonantces 
and the like, amid augmented triads, sec- 
ondary harmonies and unresolved endings. 


A. W. K. 
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AMERICAN FLAVOR IN VIENNA MUSIC 





Edyth Walker’s ‘“‘Wagner Evening’? Conspicuous Among Host of 
Conce'ts—American Girl Violinist Makes Strong Impression— 
Edna de Lima at the Hofoper—-A First Performance of Mas- 
senet’s “Jongleur de Notre Dame” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigaase 6 (IV), 
January 11, 1912. 


may interest feminine readers to hear that 
Miss Walker looked lovely in a white silk 

gown edged with fur, and wore a long and 

owas white bird of paradise in her 
air. 


|? IS pleasant to chronicle that among the 
Two evenings before there had stood 


_ host of concerts which engage atten- 
tion at this very flood tide of the musical 
season conspicuous place should be taken 
by that of an American singer. When 
Edyth Walker left the Vienna Hofoper, 
some eight years ago, she was a contralto 
of some fame. In the Wagner evening of 
last Thursday she made more than good 
her name as a dramatic soprano of the 
very highest rank, as Vienna has since 
often heard of her. There are surely 
few other singers who could begin a pro- 
gram with the aria of Adriano in “Rienzi,” 
follow it with Jsolde’s “Liebestod,” in 
“Tristan,” then sing three of Wagner’s 
beautiful songs with wonderful warmth of 
expression, and crown all by a superbly 
passionate rendering in splendid voice of 
Briinnhilde’s closing lament in the “Gdt- 
terdammerung.” No wonder that the 
audience went quite wild and eager cries 
of “Zuriickkommen” rang loud and long. 

In response to stormy and insistent de- 
mands Miss Walker finally repeated, after 
the close of the official program, the last ot 
the Wagner songs, “Schmerzen,” which, as 
had been the previous cycle of three, was 
accompanied by Conductor Gustav Brecher 
on the piano with infinite delicacy. Brech- 


er, who won his first spurs as conductor 
at the Vienna Hofoper under Mahler’s 
directorship some years ago, has grown 
much into likeness of the dead master and 
showed himself to be a Wagner conductor 
of the utmost fire and intelligence, a thor- 
ough musician. He held the orchestra, 
that of the Conzertverein, under perfect 
control, and at once captured the favor of 
the audience, an unusually representative 
one, by his fine conception of the “Rienzi”. 
overture which opened the concert. It 

TRA, STEWART'S MILI- 


* MOLLENHAUER i: 


Mr. MOLLENHAUER has Resumed COACHING in ORATORIO and OPERA 
at his Residence, 189 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tel., Back Bay 722. in New York City, May 15-June 30, 1912 








Edyth Walker, the American Dramatic 
Soprano, Who Has Just Appeared in 
an Important Vienna Concert 


on the same place, the stage of the Grosser 
Musikvereins Saal, another American art- 
ist, a slip of a girl in pink, with a rose-bud 
face to match, and a violin held under her 
delicate chin. It seemed incredible that 
from this violin she could evoke tones of 
such strength and sweetness, long drawn 
out or hurrying one upon the other in 
dizzy rapidity, yet perfectly distinct withal. 
Vera Barstow was the name on the pro- 
gram which had a place opposite to the 
rarely heard Beethoven Concerto and that 
in B Minor by Paganini. Miss Barstow’s 
teacher, Luigi von Kunits, conducted the 
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Tonkinstler Orchestra in the accompani- 
ments to her numbers, and also to the 
piano numbers of Helene Lampl, who is 
of the Godowsky school and displayed re- 
markable brilliance and strength in the 
Liszt E flat Concerto. 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Thrilling Performance 


Germaine Schnitzer is a pianist who al- 
ready, despite her youth, has gained inter- 
national fame, and will be heard in Amer- 
ica again next year. Her name is to be 
mentioned among the best in her profes- 
sion. It followed in due course that for 
her concert at the Bésendorfer Saal, on 
Tuesday, every seat was taken. Miss 
Schnitzer held her audience enthralled 
through a long and difficult program. Her 
phenomenal strength is combined with the 
most delicate art in evoking the softest 
of pianissimos, and she fairly made the 
melody in Schubert’s “Wanderer Phan- 
tasie” sing like a human voice. The first 
number on the program was Beethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 110, with fugue. This was 
followed by the Bach-Busoni Chaconne in 
D Minor and the beautiful “Harmonies 
poétiques and religieuses,” by Liszt. The 
program closed with Schumann’s “Carni- 
val” scenes, and the usual recalls brought 
a brilliant rendering of a paraphrase of 
Strauss’s “Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

The first concert this season of the 
Meisterschule of the Imperial Royal Acad- 
emy of Music and Acting contained a nov- 
elty in a pedagogical respect—the public 
appearance of two pupils of the class in 
conducting, which is directed by Franz 
Schalk. These were Wilhelm Lowit and 
Egon Lustgarten, and both young men 
acquitted themselves well, exhibiting calm 
demeanor and ability to keep the orchestra 
in hand. Pupils of the class in piano, 
which is under Godowsky’s tuition, also 
did excellent work. Among the piano 
students there is much discussion as to 
the relative merits of the Leschetizky and 
Godowsky methods, the two great masters 
in Vienna chiefly known in America. In 
violin work, pupils of the Sevcik school 
displayed artistic interpretation and _ bril- 
liant technic. 


Massenet’s ‘‘Jongleur” at Hofoper 


The latest novelty produced at the Hof- 
oper, Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” has scored a decided success, and 
appears on the répertoire several times a 
week. Massenet’s music depicts with 
charm and realism the clerical and folk 
motives of the score and succeeds in being 
attractive in spite of the fact that, in this 
work, he lacks occasion to display his 
peculiar talent at love motives; for there 
is not a single woman in the action and 
the only lines for female voices are those 
of the two angels in the chapel scene. 
One of these is sung by the American, 
Edna de Lima, whose lovely lyric soprano 
is peculiarly suited for such celestial 
strains. William Miller makes an excel- 
lent Juggler, and is particularly good in 
the closing ecstatic scenes when his rich 
voice rings out with all the fervor of 
religious abandon. The musical gem of 
the work is the Pastorale in the second 
act of Brother Boniface, beautifully sung 
by the basso, Richard Mayr. 

The next novelty at the Hofoper will be 
d’Albert’s “Die verschenkte Frau” (‘Wife 
Given Away”), in which Edna de Lima 
is cast for one of the leading parts. 


Edith de Lys in Prague 


From Prague, the Bohemian capital, 
come reports of the success of the Amer- 
ican singer, Edith de Lys, who has been 
heard in such widely differing rdles as 
Tosca, Butterfly and Marguerite, yet ex- 
cellent in each as to voice and acting. It 
is not improbable that Mme. de Lys will 


give a series of guest performances at the 
Vienna Hofoper soon. 


Director Simons, of the Volksoper, has 
entered suit against Theodora Orridge, 
who is now singing in America, for breach 
of contract and payment of a conventional 
fine of 6,750 crowns (about $1,200). Mrs. 
Orridge sang in the first performance this 
season at the Volksoper, then reported her- 
self ill and later left Vienna without noti- 
fying the management. As her where- 
abouts was unknown when the suit was 
brought, a well-known Vienna player was 
appointed by the court to represent her. 


_Appre Funk. 





Inferior Concerts in New York 
[Pierre V. R. W. Key, in New York World.] 


Singers and instrumentalists, particu- 
larly, are the offenders in titis respect. 
Their livelihood is largely dependent upon 
engagements coming from other cities, 
which are less difficult to obtain when one 
can point to newspaper notices of “suc 
cesses” won in New York. Often it is 
necessary to “doctor” the critical reviews 
by rearranging the phraseology and elimin- 
ating a sentence or two, but seldom is a 
critique so written that something cannot 
be extracted from it suitable for adver 
tising purposes. Thus a pianist who may 
have given a recital commented upon with 
general disfavor picks out a sentence that 
conveys a different meaning through sep- 
aration from others with which it has been 
originally joined, and causes it to be placed 
before out-of-town purchasers of musical 
merchandise. Although such procedure is 
deception, and nothing else, many mu- 
sicians feel it essential to their advance 
ment. Therefore, “for the sake of the 
New York notice,” many concerts are 
given every year that otherwise might not 
cast their shadows upon the musical hor 
izon. 


The Services of Toscanini 
[Richard Aldrich in New York Times.] 
Each successive week of the seasons at 

the Opera House makes it plainer what a 
boon Mr. Toscanini is to the lovers of the 
lyric drama in this city, and he is the reci 
pient of a continuous stream of admiration 
and gratitude on the part of the public. 
Some day a chapter ought to be written on 
what he has done for the singers of the 
company in the way of stimulation to the 
highest artistic impulses, of education in 
many things pertaining to style and tech 
nic in their art. 








REGINA 


VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Municipal Opera, Mexico City 


A voice of gold. 
—El Impartial, Mexico. 


Regina Vicarino is a queen, an Empress 
of lyric art! —El Democrata. 
Address 
Alexander and Petrucci, 1433 Broadway 


oT EMPLE 


SOPRANO - 

} Distinguished Academician 
0 of Royal Philharmonic 
Academy of Rome 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITAL 
Exclusive Direction: E, M. S. Fite 
145 West 45th Street, New York 











Che American String Quartette 


Woe Gortrade Marsha |, ist Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viole. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandeges, Viclence!le 
e performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


and emotiona’ quality."—PHILIP HALE 


in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909, 


A@Gecsess; THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Manse. 





ARTHUR [al UB BARD instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Mme. Sembrich 


1907 
Kneisel Quartet 
five seasons 


Moe. Avis BiivEen-CHARBONNEL 
PIANISTE 


10 Washington Hal 
Trinity Court 
Boston, Mass. 

Baldwin Piano used 





JOHN HERMANN LOU 


FELLOW AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
ASSOCIATE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
and TEACHER 


Address 154 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass 
Telephone 798-4 Newton, North 





MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU 


PIANISTE Symphony Chambers BOSTON, MASS. 
Hy CU S H I N G C H | ID Contralto, Soloist, Teaching 
a Lang Studios 
z 6 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
A 

- PIANIST—TEACHING 
GRACE WETHERN “2s 
anna MILLER WOOD 
Anna 








Home address, 32 Crawford Street, Roxbury. 





Mezzo-Contraito, Soloist and Teacher 
Soloist: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 

Kneisel Quartet, etc. 


Studio: Plerce Bidg.. Cepley Sa... BOSTON 








HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


Contralto Soloist and Teacher 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Studio: 509 PIERCE BUILDING 
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BERLIOZ'S “FAUST” 
SUNG IN BOSTON 


A Finished Performance by Cecilia 
Society, with Arthur Mees 
Director 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 28, 1912 


HE first concert of the 36th season of 
the Cecilia Society was given in Sym- 
phony Hall on Thursday evening. Dr. Ar- 
thur Mees took the conductor’s stand for 
the first time in the history of the Cecilia 
Society. The anticipates much 
profit, artistic and pecuniary, from his la- 
bors. The work performed was Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust,” music which is still 
amazing for its wealth of invention and 
the spirit of flaming genius that breathes 
through it all. Who shall say what time 
will bring? Think of the “Faust” of Gou- 
nod, now vanishing into the limbo of for- 
gotten things, survived, first by the music 
of Berlioz, as it will probably be outlasted 
by the music of Schumann, by the “Faust” 
Symphony of Liszt, by a number of com- 
positions depised and rejected when Gou- 
nod was at the height of his fame. 

The soloists on the 25th were Caroline 
Hudson, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Ham- 
lin, Herbert Witherspoon, L. B. Merrill, 
and Florence Jefferson. The chorus of 
the society was_ assisted by forty 
members of the Schubert Club of Malden 
and by a number of the players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Che performance as a whole was finished 
and objective in its spirit. The chorus 
sang smoothly and with the fine quality of 
tone for which the Cecilia has so long been 
famous. Dr. Mees’s reading of the score 
was farthest from anything revolutionary. 
It was the conception of an experienced 
musician and chorus leader, well versed in 
all matters of routine and in the effects to 
be gained with a large body of skilled sing- 
ers. The music itself impresses one anew 
with every hearing. 

The soloists were well selected. Mr. 
Hamlin sang with feeling, with an evident 
understanding of ‘the composer’s purpose 
and a well fulfilled intention to meet him 
half-way. Dr. Mees’s tempi were not rapid 
enough for it to be possible to stay for 
Faust’s great invocation to nature, one of 
the grandest and most picturesque parts of 
the score. 

Mr. Witherspoon was rarely in the spirit 
of his part. He is always an excellent 





Society 





MILDRED 


OTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Management WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 W. 38th St.. New York 





singer, although he has been in better vocal 
condition than he was last Thursday, and 
for one who has spent most of his time in 
the concert field, he was remarkably appre- 
ciative of the mockery, the sardonic irony 
of Berlioz’s Mephistopheles. Like a draw- 
ing room causeur is his colleague in Gou- 
nod’s opera by comparison. 

Miss Nielsen had been appointed to sing 
as Marguerite, but a cold which had been 
evident at the last rehearsal grew worse so 
rapidly that she was unable to appear at 
the performance. Her place was taken, 
as above stated, by Miss Hudson, who gave 
a performance which was especially admir- 
able under the circumstances. She sang 
the part with thorough musicianship and 
with much feeling for its sentiment, senti- 
ment which is essentially French and very 
sensuous in its essence. Miss Hudson’s 
voice has much of the quality needed for 
these passages, and her Marguerite was 
one of the best features of the evening. 
Mr. Merrill took the part of Brander eff- 
ciently, and was applauded for his song in 
the wine-cellar. A pity that the wine-cellar 
was on this occasion the bare stage of 
Symphony Hall! It would be interesting 
to see this work given as an opera, which 
has been done more than once in France. 
On this occasion Symphony Hall was filled 
with a large audience. 

O.tn Downes. 





VAN EWEYK IN RECITAL 





Milwaukee Teacher-Singer Wildly Ap- 
plauded in a Farewell Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 29—Arthur Van 
Eweyk, of the Wisconsin Conservatory 
faculty, was heard in the last faculty re- 
cital recently when he sang three songs, 
each of which met with clamorous ap- 
plause, but Mr. Van Eweyk declined to 
deliver any encore numbers. This was Mr. 
Van Eweyk’s last appearance but one here, 
as he will return to Germany after a fare- 
well recital on January 29. 

The selections which pleased his hearers 
most and which displayed Mr. Van 
Eweyk’s fine baritone voice to its best ad- 
vantage were the “Lindenbaum” of Schu- 
bert and the “Nottingham Hunt” of Bul- 
lard. Mr. Van Eweyk’s enunciation was 
perfect and the beauty of his tone was cap- 
tivating. Visiting artists of world-wide 
reputations rarely are received with the 
ovation which was given Mr. Van Eweyk. 








Important Merger of Music Schools in 
Toledo 


Tortepo, O., Jan. 27.—An amalgamation 
of interests, regarded as an important one 
in music circles of Toledo, has been formed 
by the merging of the Columbia School 
of Music and the Toledo Musical College. 
By the consolidation of the two schools it 
is proposed to create a single establishment 
broad enough to enablé the students to se- 
cure a training in every branch of music. 
It is intended also to develop an endowed 
college of music. The Columbia School 
of Music will give up its present quarters 
and move to the Zenobia Building, where 
the Toledo Musical College has its home. 
The two schools will retain their individual 
names until such time as they become 
known as one school. Yr. & &- 





“The perfection of Quartet Playing.” —London Daily Mail. 





SEASON 


LEONARD 


The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


In America, beginning November 13, 1911 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON. 
1918-1914 


868 Carnegie Hall, New York 


BORWICK 


PIANIST 


Management, Quinlan Musical Agency, New York 


The Steinway Piano Used 





Quinlan International 
Musical Agency 


chumann-Heink | .s40", 


Pacific Coast Tour February-March. In America until June. Dates Now Booking, Season 1912-13 





cluding 


Otis B. Bolse, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 





Scholarships, Diplomas Teachers’ Certificates 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the Conservatory offers every advantage for musical culture 
and maintains a Staff of 60 eminent European and 


Mt. Vernon Place 


merican Masters, in- 


Theodor Hemberger, 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minettl, 
Harold Phillips, 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 
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KATHLEEN 


HOWAR 


Prima Donna Contralto 
Royal Opera, Darmstadt 





a oe 


Soloist with 
The Scottish Orchestra 
in Edinburg and 
Glasgow, 
Scotland 


—<_>> -S—- #7}; §— 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 


Brahms’s “Der Schmied.” Her whispered 
rendering of Massenet’s “Crépuscule” 
was a piece of exquisite vocal art.—The 
Scotsman, Edinburgh, Dec. 12, ’I1, 


The vocal side of the concert was 
worthily represented by Miss Kathleen 
Howard, prima donna contralto of the 
Court Opera, Darmstadt. Orchestra and 
vocalist were in excellent form and the 
audience seemed thoroughly to enjoy A very favorable impression was made 
every item on the program. Miss How- by Miss Kathleen Howard, a new singer 
ard is a vocalist of outstanding ability. from the Royal Opera at Darmstadt. 
She showed her worth in Judith’s “Song Miss Howard has a brilliant contralto 
of Victory,” by Van Eyken, the note of | voice of wide compass and she has with 
triumph in the air and orchestration of it intelligence and temperament. The 
which had an echo of something Han- van Eyken number was sung with con- 
celian. It was given with abundant viction and dramatic intensity. “Blégie” 
vocal power, clearness of articulation and “Crépuscule” by Massenet were in- 
and dramatic effect and evoked much _ tervreted with beautiful tone and the 
enthusiasm. Miss Howard also sang right note of sentiment—The Glasgow 
two French songs by Massenet and Herald, Dec. 13, ’I1. 











CONCERT MANAGEMENT 





Concert Direction WOLFF, Flortwell Strase 1, Berlin 
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2 ae . their ensemble playing one heard clear and delightful tone-pictures.”” —Berlin Vossische 
eitung. 


THE PASMORE TRIO 


MARY PASMORE, Violin SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano DOROTHY PASMORE, ’Cello 


_. “They play with that thorough understanding and complete sympathy which comes only 
with constant study together.”— W. L. Hubbard in the Chicago Tribune, 


NOW APPEARING IN OHIO, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA AND ILLINOIS 


Address: J. H. B. FITZPATRICK, 5815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

















| | Opera, Recitals MME. NINA 


DIMITRIEFF 


Russian Prima Donna Soprano 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


‘THE BEST KNOWN WOMAN’S QUARTET IN THE WORLD”’ 
Under Exclusive Management: 
Soo Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOSTER & DAVID 








JOHN TENOR — Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel 2023 Bryant 
TENOR 


BARNES 
Exclusive Mgt., FOSTER & DAVID 


EDWARD STRONG | osc. 
MARY D eMOSS SOPRANO 


HISSEM 
Tel 3552 Riverside 


Address: 106 W. 90 Street 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID-.222:=:- 


Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 
Telephone ©O23 Bryant 





Exclusive Mgt 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 2023 Bryant 


RUTH HARRIS sorrano 


Exclusive Management, FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York Telephone 2023 Bryant 











HUR PHI 


LIPS 


BARITONE—London Opera Co., London, Eng. 


Avaliable for Festivals, Concerts, and Recitals April 2 to October 15 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, American Managers 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


What Happens When the American ‘‘ Adapter” Mutilates a 
Foreign Production—‘‘The Chocolate Soldier’? Retains Its 
Popularity—-Bruno Granichstadten, Viennese Composer, Is 
with Us—Henry Savage’s Travels 








By WALTER VAUGHAN 








“yy BE ROSE OF PANAMA,” a new 

Viennese opéretta, with English 
libretto by Sidney Rosenfeld and John L. 
Shine and music by Heinrich Berte, re- 
ceived its metropolitan premiére on Mon- 
day night of last week at Daly’s Theater 
and met with decided evidence of popular 
favor. This operetta, presented under the 
management of John Cort, has been played 
with considerable success throughout Eu- 
rope for the past two years under the title 
*Kroelenblut.”. The American rights were 
secured by Andreas Dipple, who trans- 
ferred them to Mr. Cort. 

Whatever success was scored in_ its 
American form, however, must be credited 
to the capable cast and Berte’s music 
rather than the book and lyrics, which 
never rise above mediocrity and cause one 
to wonder how much of the original pro- 
duction has been lost in the translation and 
adaptation. 

rhe story of the play deals with the presi- 
dent of a Central American republic who 
is anxious to retire and return to Paris, 
and therefore welcomes a revolution in the 
Lope that the government will be over 
turned and he will be allowed to flee. His 


Anna Bussert and Fay Bainter, who, in the 
role of the spying stenographer, was most 
agreeable. 

* 4 * 


ARC KLAW, of Klaw & Erlanger, is 
now in Vienna, where he went espe- 
cially to witness the production of Franz 


supporters and a general misunderstanding 
on the part of all concerned. 

This plot, slim as it is, should have been 
handled in a far more convincing manner, 
and the futile attempts to inject comedy 
into the lines and situations caused the 
whole production to suffer. The music, 
however, has escaped the pen of the 
“adapter” and is wholly charming; nothing 
better has been heard in New York this 
year. The score is typically Viennese, light 
and catchy and filled with the contagious 
melodies for which these composers are 
famous. 





ALTHOUGH A. H. Woods will make no 
more productions this season, he is 
already making plans for a number of new 
light operas to be presented early next Fall. 
The first will be the Viennese piece, “The 
Lilac Domino,” the American rights to 
which Mr. Woods secured this week. This 
operetta is said to contain more melodies 
than any Viennese operetta of recent years. 
Charles Cuvillier is the composer. 
* * * 

ON MONDAY of this week, Bruno 

Granichstadten, the Viennese com- 
poser, arrived in New York aboard the 
Frederick Wilhelm to superintend the re- 
hearsals of his successful light opera “Rose 
Maid,” the American production of which 
will be made next month by Werba & 
Luescher. He is known as one of the most 


versatile of all the light opera composers 
on the continent and is also a librettist and 
writer of lyrics, having written both book 





Maid.” She is well remembered in this 
country for her fine singing and acting in 
the title rdle of Leo Fall’s “Dollar Prin- 
cess,” and in “Rose Maid” Miss Augarde is 
said to have a role even better fitted to her 
talents than that of “The Princess.” 
*K * ca 
ARON TRENCK,” F. C. Whitney’s 
new production of Felix Albini’s 
light opera, has, according to the critics, 
taken Philadelphia by storm, both press and 
public displaying great enthusiasm over the 
beautiful score with which this talented 
composer has embellished a highly romantic 
story. “Baron Trenck” served to intro- 
duce two new singers to the light opera 
stage in Fritz Sturmfels, a robust tenor 
from Leipsic, and Blanche Duffield, the 
American prima donna. 
Mr. Sturmfels learned the English ver- 
sion of the piece in less than three months, 
and his accent, while noticeable, in no way 








Mr. Cort has accomplished much in in- 
troducing to the light opera stage a prima 
donna who can sing, also act, in the person 
of Chapine, a young French woman who 
sings the leading role of Jacinta. This 
young woman, who has but recently be- 
come acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, contributed no small part to the suc- 
cess of the piece. Her voice, a brilliant 
soprano, was used with skill and taste and 
showed signs of grand opera training. She 


Lehar’s comic opera “Eva,” which is to be 
presented in London this Spring by George 
Edwardes. Mr. Klaw was so_ impressed 
with the production that he immediately 
purchased the American producing rights, 


was handicapped during the entire week by Paying a record-breaking price in adyance 
a bad cold, which increased to such an royalties, 


extent that during Friday night’s per- . ® Ss 

formance she lost her voice entirely in her co HE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER,” still 
first scene and was obliged to retire from as popular as ever after over three 
the cast. Her place was immediately taken seasons in America, is playing this week at 
by Reina Lazar, her understudy, who the Majestic Theater, Brooklyn, where it 
stepped from the small role of Anita into is creating all the enthusiasm of a new pro- 
the stellar part and sang the difficult music duction and is attracting enormous audi- 
in a most captivating manner. Forrest ences. The wonderful success of this 
Huff, who appeared in New York two years operetta both in England and America has 
ago with “The Chocolate Soldier’ com- done much to revive the taste for real light 
pany, sang the tenor role of Marcel and opera on the English speaking stage, and 
acquitted himself most credibly. Others in another elaborate production of it in a 
the cast worthy of mention are Mortimer large Broadway theater is one of the musi 
Weldon, Will Phillips, John McCowan, cal treats promised for next Summer. 





Finale of the Third Act of “The Rose of Panama”—Principals, from Left to Right, Are: 
Chapine, Garrick Major, Forrest Huff, Will Phillips and Fay Bainter 


and lyrics of the new agers “Mme. Ser- 
aphine, * now running at the Carl Theater, 
in Vienna. “Her Majesty Mimi,” anothe 
light opera success from his pen, is also 
being considered as the medium through 
which a well known grand opera soprano 
will be presented on the light opera stage. 
Mr. Granichstadten will remain in_ this 
country until after the opening of “Rose 
Maid” and will conduct the orchestra for 
the opening performance. 

He is an accomplished pianist and singer, 
and arrangements are being made to pre 
sent him on the concert stage for two or 
three recitals during his stay in America. 

* ob ok 
APRIE NE AUGARDE, the English light 
opera singer, arrived in New York 
Sunday aboard the Celtic. Miss Augarde 
has been engaged to sing the title rdle in 
Werba & Luescher’s production of “Rose 


-Photo by White 
Anna Bussert, J. J. McCowan, 


detracts from the role he portrays. Miss 
Dufheld has scored an unqualified success 
in the part of the Countess Lydia. She is 
a splendid actress with a magnetic person- 
ality and beautiful voice, which she uses 
with much skill. Other well known mem 
bers of the cast are John Slavin, Perle 
Barti, Ethel Houston, Guino Secora and 
John Clulow. 

Mr. Whitney has staged and costumed 
the opera in a lavish manner and supplied 
an excellent orchestra of more than forty 
men under the capable direction of Max 
Bendix. 

A number of the critics in reviewing the 
production said that it was even better than 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” 

¢ ¥ * 
ENRY W. SAVAGE left New York on 
Sunday on a world-circling tour to 


[Continued on next page] 





NEVADA REED 


VanderVeer Mitier 


Mezzo-Contralto Tenor 
Management: The Quinian International Musical Agency, Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist ag 
MABE MEADE DAVIS. 2nd Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, 2nd Alto 


Exclusive wey net Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th St., New York. Tel. 349 Murray Hill” 
Appeared with great success in principal European Cities, season 1909. 


THOMAS N. MAC BU RNE BARITONE—Voice Production, Song Recitals 


Three Years Assistant to FRANK KING CLARK 
SUITE 608-609 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICACO "Phone, Harrison 6880 
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$80 West End Avenu New York DED D wee oo 
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GIACOMO 


GINSBURG 


BARITONE 


a nemo for fas Pigottale, 
and Opera 


1 -When lesen s magnifi- 

} cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts and 
i} ears in the hall by his fine 
} art.— New York Staats- 

Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 






Management 
i ADOLPHE STERNBERG 
238 W.75th St., New York 
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707 Fine Arts Building 
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ARMSTRONG 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio— Recitals 
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KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORATORIO—CONCER T—RECITAL 


Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
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Studio Hall 


Accommodations for teachers 
and musicians 
Studios, recital halls, reception 
rooms, Inspection invited 


50 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Management: 
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Composer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
Bromley Court Cambridge, Mass. 
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GOLDIE 


Voice Culture 130 West 9ist Street 
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last about six months. He will make a 
short stop in Chicago and Kansas City to 
look over two of his Western productions, 
after which he will go direct to Los An- 
geles, where he will meet Avery Hopwood 
and Gustav Luders to confer with them re- 
garding a new musical comedy entitled 
“Somewhere Else,” which is scheduled for 
production early next season. On Febru- 
ary 4 Mr. Savage will reach San Francisco, 
where he will be joined by T. Daniel Fraw- 
ley, his general stage director, who will ac- 
company him on his tour, sailing from San 
Francisco on the Cleveland on February 6. 

The Oriental journey will embrace Hon- 
olulu, the principal points in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, India and Egypt. Mr. Sav- 
age’s chief mission to Japan is to obtain 
native color for his coming production of 
“Mousme,” the Japanese light opera to 
which he has secured the American rights, 
and which is now one of the big successes 
of London. He announces that this will be 
his most important musical production of 
the season. 

The travelers will reach Naples the latter 
part of May, when Mr. Frawley will re- 
turn home to resume his duties as chief of 
the Savage engagement department, while 
Mr. Savage will proceed on his regular an- 
nual tour of the continent. 

x * * 


F LGIE BOWEN, well remembered for 
her clever work in “The Spring Maid,” 
has left the cast of that light opera and 


has been succeeded by Ann Trasker. 
x * * 


“TAS SUSSE MADEL,” a new musi- 

cal play in three acts with music by 
Heinrich Reinhardt, -A. Landesburg and L. 
Stein, was given for the first time in this 
country at the Irving Place Theater on 
Thursday evening of last week, before an 
audience which packed that playhouse to 
the doors. There were many well-known 
musicians, managers and music publishers 
present and the work made a most favor- 
able impression. 

The music of the operetta is charming 
and is of a decidedly higher order than 
“The Spring Maid,” Mr. Reinhardt’s light 
opera which has had so much success in 
this country. 

The story tells of Count Hans Lieben- 
burg, who goes to Vienna on a vacation and 
while there falls in love with Lola Winter. 
Hans’s uncle had arranged for him to 
marry his niece and goes to Vienna to 
bring him back for the ceremony. He in- 
vites Hans’s friends to return with him, 
and Hans, in order to have Lola invited 
among the guests, passes her off as the wife 
of a friend. The friend’s betrothed learns 
of the plan and follows the party to the 
uncle’s house. The uncle falls in love with 
Lola and numerous complications result. In 
the end, as is usual in light opera, all the 
couples are happily united. 

Miss Grete Meyer sang the role of Lola 
Winter and Vlima Conti that of Fritzi 
Weyringer, who was betrothed to Hans’s 
friend. Paul Verheyn sang the part of 
Hans. Excellent work was done by the 
orchestra under the direction of Siegfried 
Glanz. 

“Das Stisse Madel” is a fine type of 
Viennese light opera, much better than any 
of the previous productions at this house, 
and it will doubtless be seen in English 
dress at one of the Broadway theaters. 

* * * 


ARTHUR WELD, the musical director, 
who took exception to a statement 
printed in this column recently, in which 


Franz Lehar complained of the small or- 
chestras in American theatres, has taken to 
task an amateur critic named John Phin, in 
the New York Times, who wrote a letter to 
that paper severely criticizing the rendition 
of the old Scotch song “Loch Lomond,” in 
“Little Boy Blue,” of which Mr. Weld is 
the musical director. 

Answering Mr. Phin’s letter, Mr. Weld 
said: “I was born with Scotch music, 
brought up with it, and have lived with it 
all my life, and I claim to know it as thor- 
oughly as anyone can, but with regard to 
this particular song, I have enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges. I have heard it sung by 
Sims Reeves, the world-renowned English 
tenor; by Charles Santley, the great English 
baritone, and many other English and 
Scotch artists, all of whom took it in the 
same tempo which I use, a tempo, I may 
say, that is as set with regard to this clas- 
sic folk-song as are set any of the Beet- 
hoven tempi. But I wish to refer espe- 
cially to the work of a famous Gaelic 
artist, whose singing electrified New York 
ten years ago, and whose Cheval de ba- 
taille was this song. I speak of the splen- 
did Scotch tenor, Mackenzie Gordon, the 
mere mention of whose name will recall a 
thrill of pleasure to all those privileged to 
hear him sing anything, and especially this 
song, in which he excelled to a superlative 
degree. I had the honor of accompanying 
this song for Mr. Gordon at least one hun- 
dred times, both in public and private, and 
he sang it in identically the same tempo 
which I adopt in our production. 

“Moreover, to refer to this tempo, which 
is a typical ‘andante moderato’ with a 
marked ritard at the end of each phrase, 
as a ‘quick, rollicking, rag-time measure’ is, 
to quote Mr. Phin’s own word, a ‘brutal’ 
misstatement of fact, which wrongs every 
one concerned in the rendition of the 
song.” 

This seems to effectually dispose of Mr. 
Phin’s criticism and incidentally, gives us 
a cue to Mr. Weld’s nationality, as he signs 
his letter with his name in full. It is Ar- 
thur Cyril Gordon-Weld. 


EF RANZ LEHAR, the brilliant light opera 

composer, to whose achievements there 
seems to be no end, has scored another suc- 
cess with an operetta which already has all 
Europe talking, and arrangements are well 
under way for its presentation in this coun- 
try. He has in addition to wonderful mu- 
sical talents the rare gift of taking the most 
commonplace persons and transforming 
them into heroes of his romantic musical 
pieces. For his latest production he has 
chosen as the central figure a tourist agent, 
one of those amiable young men who act 
as guide for traveling parties in their trips 
around the world. The operetta is named 
“Les Trois Amoureuses,” which may be 
freely translated into English as “The 
Three Best Girls.” Herr Zifler, the tourist 
agent, is Viennese, and the scenes are laid 
in Vienna, Paris and London. The story 
is light but very amusing, and will be far 
easier to translate into English than many 
of the previous Viennese pieces. 


Its main appeal, however, will be through 
the score, which is said to be truly delight- 
ful and contains a number of selections 
that are already being hummed and whis- 
tled in the cafés and restaurants. The 
“big” number is a lullaby, and there is also 
a capital military march, several charming 
duets and the inevitable waltz, the equal, 
according to musicians, of any of Lehar’s 
previous successes. 





BOSTON COMPOSERS’ RECITAL 





Highly Successful Performances of 
Works of Local Musicians 


Boston, Jan. 29.—The first composers’ 
recital was given on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 27 in Jordan Hall, embracing com- 
positions by Boston composers, before a 
large and most appreciative audience. The 
program was as follows: 


Sonata, op. 4, Arthur Shepherd; Sonata, op. 1, 
violin and pianoforte, Frederick §. Converse; (a) 
“The Heart of the Woman” (Yeats), (b) ‘““When 
the Dew is Fallin (Macleod), (c) “‘Across the 
Silent Stream” (afacleod. (d) “‘Aedh Wishes His 
Beloved Were bead” (Yeats), Henry Eichheim, 
Mrs, Florence Stevens Low; (a) Intermezzo, (b) 
Impromptu, (c) Gavotte, (d) Etude, in A minor 
(Cascades), Heinrich Gebhard; (a) Reverie, in A 
minor, Gustav Strube; (b) — de Ballet,’”’ T. 
Adamowski; (c) “Parcarolle,” T. Adamowski; (d) 
“Caprice Espagnol,” Chas. M. Leffler, Sessie Bell 
Collier. 


Mr. Shepherd opened the program with 


his performance of the Sonata, op. 4, tor 
the pianoforte. He immediately convinced 
his audience that he was an aftist of tem- 
perament, finely developed musically, intel- 
lectually and technically. The Sonata, op. 
1, for violin and pianoforte, was given a 
most excellent reading by the composer, 
Frederick S. Converse, and Bessie Bell Col- 
lier. This composition is particularly pleas- 
ing, the inner beauties being emphasized 
by the exquisite style and finish given it 
by Miss Collier, the violinist. Miss Col- 
lier also played the Strube, Adamowski 
and Loeffler numbers in the same exquisite 
manner. Mr. Gebhard played his four 
compositions in his usual masterly manner 
and won the appreciation of the audience. 
He gave as an encore his Gavotte. The 
numbers by Eichheim were given a good 
rendition by Mrs. Florence Stevens Low. 
The accompaniments were played by Jes- 
sie Davis and Grace Collier. The entire 
program was very successfully given. 
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SYMPATHY FOR HAMMERSTEIN’S PLIGHT 





Thomas Beecham Knows Just How the American Impresario Feels 
About the London Situation—Two “ Ring” Cycles for Covent 
Garden Spring Season—A Russian Program by Safonoff, Intro- 


ducing the “ Timpliptio ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
London, January 20, 1912 


ie is rumored now that, despite Oscar 

Hammerstein’s threat of closing down 
at a moment’s notice, the Opera House 
will remain open, at any rate, until the 
end of the season, which has still some ten 
weeks to run. Also, it is said that a 
scheme is afoot to form a patronage com- 
mittee of influential opera-goers who will 
see to it that a subscription is guaranteed. 
This committee will include several well- 
known society women and a noble lord, 
and if its formation does not fall through 
its members will try and get subscriptions 
for a season of some seventy perform- 
ances, from April 20 to July 13. The price 
of a box for the whole season ranges from 
$1,000 to $2,500, and that of a stall or 


grand circle seat from $250 to $365. If 
the patronage committee does fall through 
Mr. Hammerstein may close the house un- 
til the Autumn and then try how the pub- 
lic likes English opera at popular prices. 

In his difficult situation Mr. Hammer- 
stein has all the sympathy of one who has 
been there already—Thomas Beecham. 
Mr. Beecham has tried to run opera—other 
than Covent Garden—and the sum total of 
his experience is that the people who really 


care are not in a large enough majority to 
make opera profitable to its producer. He 
points out that practically every opera 
house in Europe, of any repute, except 
Covent Garden, is subsidized, and even 
Covent Garden is only open for a short 
season in the year. 

As regards opera in English Mr. Ham- 
merstein might heed some words of warn- 
ing uttered by Neil Forsyth, the manager 
of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, when 
he was the guest of honor the other night 
at the annual dinner of the Old Neuen- 
heimers Society. 

“We are often asked to produce English 
works,” he said, “but I may tell you in 
confidence that hardly one of those staged 
at Covent Garden during the twenty-one 
years that I have been there has brought 
enough money to the box office even to 
repay the cost of production. The financial 
results of our enterprise are never pub- 
lished, but I am betraying no secrets when 
I say that, under the present régime, Cov- 
ent Garden is practically the only opera 
house in Europe that pays its way unaided 
and unsubsidized.” 

Plans for the next season at Covent 
Garden, which opens at the end of April, 
include two cycles of “Der Ring” in Ger- 
man, possibly with the co-operation of Dr. 
Hans Richter, and another six weeks of 
the Russian Ballet. Among the novelties 
will be “The Jewels of the Madonna,” by 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the composer of 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” which met with 


great favor here last Spring. “La Con- 
chita,” a new work by a young Italian 
composer, will also be heard for the first 
time in the coming season. 

The most noticeable concert of the week 
was that given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of M. 
Safonoff, at the Queen’s Hall. The pro- 
gram was wholly devoted to the music of 
Russia, and it provided an opportunity of 
hearing an instrument new to English audi- 
ences, the timplipito. The timplipito 
played its part or, rather, was played in 
“Dans l’Aoul,” one of two “Caucasian 
Sketches,” by Ippolitoff Ivanow, which 
were included in the program. It proved 
to be two earthenware jars, one larger than 
the other, bound together with thongs; 
over the mouths of the jars a skin was 
stretched, and whien the timplipito soloist 
played his part, hy means of two small 
sticks, he produced a pleasing noise rem- 
iniscent of a small drum and a rattle. The 
audience evidently liked the sounds pro- 
duced by the new instrument, and the jar 
beater, Mr. Schroeder, had to respond to 
great applause. The other work by Ippo- 
litoff Ivanow was “Cortége du Sardar,” a 
march which in its vigorous rhythm has a 
very direct appeal; and M. Safonoff, who 
does not use a baton, secured excellent 
renderings of the “Easter Overture” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein’s Fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto, and the “Francesca da 
Rimini” of Tschaikowsky. 

More Russian music was heard on 
Thursday, when a new pianist, Sergei Tar- 
nowsky, gave the first of a series of five 
recitals at the Bechstein Hall. In a curious 
and comprehensive nrogram M. Tarnowsky 
showed himself an executant of many 
moods and great powers, and he had no 
sooner created one impression of his per- 
sonality than he proceeded to disperse it 
with some striking rerdering, with wholly 
changed emphasis, of a well-known work. 
The most important item on his program 
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was a Concerto in C Minor, by Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach, and in this the pianist 
displayed his powers to the full. He was 
also heard to advantage in slighter works, 
especially some little pieces by Arensky 
and other composers of his own country. 

Little Sigmund Feuermann, the eleven- 
year-old violinist, who played recently with 
such success at a Philharmonic Society’s 
concert, was the soloist at one of Gwynne 
Kimpton’s concerts for young people at the 
7Eolian Hall on Monday. Aided by a very 
competent little orchestra he gave a good 
rendering of the Peethoven Violin Con- 
certo, and if his performance was not 
strikingly interpretative it was at least a 
wonderful achievement for one of such 
tender years. 

A new work for a string quartet by 
Ethel Smyth, the composer of “The 
Wreckers,” will be heard next week at a 
concert to be given in the small Queen’s 
Hall by the Society of Women Musicians. 
Liza Lehmann, who is the president of the 
society, will contribute a new vocal inter- 
mezzo entitled “In Sherwood Forest.” 

KENNETH KINNIN MONT. 





JULES FALK IN ATLANTA 





Violinist at His Best in Recital for 
Festival Association 


ATLANTA, Jan. 30.—The Atlanta Music 
Festival Association’s initial concert of the 
season was given last Thursday night with 
Jules Falk, the violinist, as star attraction. 
The audience was made up of the repre- 
sentative musicians of the city and Mr. 
Falk was undoubtedly at his best, judging 
by the demonstration of applause that fol- 
lowed his performance. <A touch of local 
color was given the performance when Mr. 
Falk played “Suwanee River” on a re- 
markable old violin belonging to Old Ma- 
con, a local negro. The violin was handed 
down to Old Macon from his father, a 
slave of the ante-bellum days, and is 175 
years old. The instrument was made in 
Cremona and was bought from an itinerant 
Italian musician who was found starving 
in Montgomery, Ala., many years ago. 

Atlanta’s guarantee fund of $60,000 for 
a season of grand opera in April is readily 
forthcoming. Contracts with the Metro 
politan Grand Opera Company have been 
signed by the Atlanta Music Festival As 
sociation, and seven performances, several 
of which have never been sung in Atlanta 
by the Metropolitan people, will be given. 

In 1910 the guarantee fund was $50,000, 
and more than $73,000 was taken in on the 
sales of tickets. In 1911 the guarantee 
fund was $40,000 for four performances 
and the receipts were $60,000. For the 
coming opera season it is estimated that 
at least $100,000 will figure as the receipts. 
The operas to be presented are “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci,” “Bohéme” and Mona” or 
“Tannhauser” and “Rigoletto,” with Car 
uso, in three performances, Farrar in two 
and appearances for Gadski, Jorn, Martin, 
Amato, Homer, Gilly, Fornia, Rossi and 
others. L. B. W. 





Opera Lecture-Recitals Popular in the 
Northwest 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29—Word has been re- 
ceived from Seattle that Anne Shaw Faulk 
ner and Marx FE. QOberndorfer, in their 
operatic lecture-recital, attracted a large 
audience at Whitmore College, Walla Wal- 
la, with “Parsifal” as the subject. On their 
way Westward they won success in Min 
neapolis and St. Paul, giving lectures on 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” in both cities. 
Last week they gave “Pelléas et Mélisande’” 
in Seattle, then went to Bellingham, Wash., 
where they gave “Parsifal.” In Vancou 
ver to-day they will give a lecture on 
“Salomé.” Early in February they will go 
to Portland, ’Frisco and Southern Cali- 
fornia. ae: es 





Two Composers on List of “Forty Im- 
mortals” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—Professor Ho- 
ratio W. Parker, composer of the Metro- 
politan prize-winning opera, “Mona,” and 
George W. Chadwick, the Boston com 
poser, are included in America’s Academy 
of Forty Immortals, selected by the Na- 
tional Institute of Art and Letters. The 
list contains also the names of authors, 
public men, college heads and a rear 
admiral. 
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HADLEY ORCHESTRA 
"TURNS "EM AWAY” 


Overflowing San Francisco Au- 
dience for Third Concert— 
“The Girl” at Home 


San Francisco, Jan. 22.—The third sym- 
phony concert by the San Francisco Orches- 
tra, on Friday afternoon, attracted another 
capacity audience at the Cort Theater, as 
has been the case at each appearance of 
the orchestra so far, and the management 
at Friday’s concert was unable to supply 
the demand, despite the fact that there 
were more than 200 extra seats. The con- 
cert was an artistic success, and the presen- 
tation of the excellent program was marked 
by decided improvement on the part of 
the players, which is inevitable under the 
capable leadership of Henry Hadley. His 
delightful interpretations of the four num- 
bers won hearty response from the audi- 
ence, and especially for the Schubert “Un- 
finished” Symphony, which was charmingly 
played. 

Eduard Tak, the concertmaster, achieved 
the distinction of being the first soloist to 
appear with the orchestra at its symphony 
concerts. To the Lalo “Symphony Espag- 
nole” he gave a brilliant reading. He dis- 
played a remarkable technic, his tone was 
splendid in power throughout, and, with the 
exception of the first movement, in which 
he was hampered by slight nervousness, it 
was beautiful in quality. He was warmly 
applauded, and responded with an encore. 
Mr. Hadley gave nice support in the or- 
chestral interpretation. The Chicago com- 
poser, Frederick Stock, was represented on 
the program in his “Symphonic Waltzes,” 
which proved an interesting number. The 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” which closed the 
program, was well performed. At the next 
symphony there will be a hearing of Had- 
ley’s “The Four Seasons.” 

It was natural that large audiences 
should be attracted to the Savage Opera 
Company production of the “Girl of the 
Golden West,” at the Cort Theater the past 
week, since Puccini’s beautiful music is set 
to a California story. Innumerable and 
varied have been the criticisms of the 
opera, but nevertheless San Francisco au- 
diences have been fascinated by both the 
glorious music and the dramatic story. The 
reception of Polacco, the orchestra director, 
was a real ovation on the opening night, 
and he was warmly greeted at each per- 
formance, being called to the stage to share 
the applause of the singers. It was in San 
Francisco that he won his first triumphs 
at the Tivoli Opera House, before the 
fire of 1906. 

Among the stars of the company who 
were familiar to San Francisco audiences 
was Henri Barron, whose impersonation 
of Dick Johnson was excellent. He was 
the leading tenor of the Savage Opera 
Company when it visited this city seven 
years ago. Umberto Sacchetti, who alter- 
nated in the role of Johnson, has appeared 
here with the Bevani Opera Company. 
Luisa Villani, who sang Minnie, claims 
San Francisco as her birthplace. 

Modern Scandinavian composers were 
represented in song, piano and violin selec- 
tions on a program Thursday morning by 
the San Francisco Musical Club. The mem- 
bers participating were: Mrs. G. L, Alex- 
ander,: Mrs. A. J. Hill, Mrs. T. G. Inman, 
Mrs. Mathilde Wismer, Mrs. C. H. Wool- 
sey and Valesca Schorcht. 

In the establishment of the new Beel 
Quartet San Francisco possesses another 
magnificent organization. The players, Sig- 
mund Beel, Emilio Meriz, Nathan Fire- 
stone and Wenceslao Villalpando, made a 





successful début two weeks ago, and in the 
second of its concerts the crowded Colo- 
nial ballroom of the St. Francis on Satur- 
day afternoon attested the genuine interest 
of concertgoers in chamber music as pre- 
sented by these excellent players. The 
large audience was treated to a delight- 
ful program, both in arrangement and in- 
terpretation, and in its presentation the 
performers gave out the impression that 
they had been organized for years, so accu- 
rate was the ensemble. 

The Beethoven Quartet in C Minor was 
given with fine artistic finish. The audi- 
ence expressed its enjoyment of the Mo- 
zart Quintet for clarinet and strings, in 
A major, by the heartiest applause after 
each movement, and the Quartet, together 
with H. P. Randall, who played clarinet, 
gave it a most sympathetic reading. In 
César Franck’s Sonata in A Major, for 
piano and violin, Mrs. Marie Wilson Stoney 
and Sigmund Beel played their parts with 
excellent taste. Mr. Beel’s playing was 
marked by clear phrasing and remarkably 
rich tone. 


MARK ANDREWS’S VERSATILITY 





Program of His Composition Shows 
Fine Creative Talent 


An interesting recital of the compositions 
of Mark Andrews, the Montclair, N. J., 
composer, was given at the Studio of 
Walter S. Young in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on January 20. Mr. Andrews was 
assisted by Mrs. John C. Van Duyne, so- 
prano; Eliza Donnelly, mezzo-soprano, and 
Clayton A. Robbins, bass-baritone, all pro- 
fessional pupils of Walter S. Young. A 
string quartet enlisted the services of Carl 
Schoner, first violin; John A. Holland, sec- 
ond viel: Elliott March, viola, and Udo 
C. Gossweiler, ’cello. 

Mr. Andrews opened the program with 
two charming piano pieces, “Liebeslied,” 
and “Scherzo- Valse” ; Mrs. Van Duyne 
was then heard in “Gather Ye Rosebuds,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” and “The Call,” creat- 
ing a highly favorable impression through 
her splendid voice and artistic interpreta- 
tion of the songs. Mr. Robbins won much 
applause with settings of Stevenson’s 
“Requiem,” and “The Stormy Evening,” 
and a lovely Burns poem, “Remembrance.” 
His splendid bass-baritone rang clear in 
all his work, which was marked by author- 
ity and dignity. An “Trish Suite” for 
strings and piano, in five movements, was 
played by the string quartet and the com- 
poser, and proved to be a fine work built 
along the lines of Irish folk music. Mr. 
Andrews has not taken folk tunes bodily 
and embellished them, but has rather cre- 
ated melodies in the manner of the Gaelic 
folk song. The third movement, “Rhap- 
sody,” and the “Cradle Song” were so well 
received that they had to be repeated. 

Nine songs from Stevenson’s “A Child's 
Garden of Verses” were beautifully sung 
by Miss Donnelly, who, as Mr. Andrews 
told his hearers, entered fully into the spirit 
of the songs. Particularly lovely was 
“Where Go the Boats,’ Schumannesque in 
color; “Foreign Children,” and the “Shad- 
ow March” with its fascinating piano ac- 
companiment. An aria from the Cantata 
“Evangeline,” and two songs, “When to 
Sleep I Must” and “When Roses Wake,” 
were sung with poetic fervor by Mr. Tay- 
lor. Mr. Andrews was also heard in a 
Serenade, Madrigal, and Scherzo, the lat- 
ter of which was particularly interesting in 
its rhythmic scheme. Mr. Robbins closed 
the program with an arrangement of an old 
English folk song, ‘“Widdicombe Fair,” and 
“Katy’s Answer,” both of which won in- 
stantaneous applause. The afternoon was 
a most enjoyable one, and Mr. Andrews 
received congratulations on all sides for 
his compositions, which are marked by 
much inspiration, fluency of ideas and a 
highly capable technic in his art. 


A. W. K. 
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MISS GOODSON WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Plays Tschaikowsky Concerto |with 
Stirring Effect —Mannes 
Sonata Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 28, 1912. 


x the symphony concerts of the last 
week, Katherine Goodson played 
Tchaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto, and 
the orchestral pieces were Schumann’s Sec- 
ond Symphony and Dvorak’s “Husitka” 
Overture. Miss Goodson played the con- 
certo with authority and the greatest en- 
thusiasm. It was a straightforward and a 
very effective performance. Others have 
played the concerto with more finesse. It 
was reserved for Miss Goodson to make 
her piano the rival of the great orchestra, 
to play this furiously vital piece of music 
with all virtuosity and élan. It is seldom 
that the last movement, especially, has been 
so well played, so well knit together. The 
movement is written without gloves, and so 


it was performed. It was one of the best 
performances of the concerto given in re- 
cent years in this city, and of course, there 
was the plentiful applause which is the rule 
at these concerts. 

Mr. Fiedler gave an exceptionally fine 
performance of the Schumann symphony, 
and the sympathetic interpretation of these 
symphonies requires, first of all, a big heart 
and a feeling for the delicate poetry of 
Schumann—a poetry which is the very fin- 
est essence of all that is best in the German 
folk. Mr. Fiedler interpreted the work 
with the most loving care for all of its 
charming details, its simplicity of emotion, 
and the strong subjectivity of its moods. 
These symphonies, so often condemned as 
lacking in everything symphonic, and as 
obscured by thick or colorless instrumenta- 
tion, continue to hold their own and to gain 
in popularity and appreciation with every 
season that passes. Is it a small thing to 
express oneself so nersonally with an im- 
imense orchestra? Schumann does not meet 


the requirements of the orchestra, but he 
does make the orchestra meet his require- 
ments and express his feelings in a delight- 
ful idiom all his own. We might wish for 
more contrast of color, although there are 
in each of the symphonies some perfectly 
delightful ideas in instrumentation, but if 
we must have a stringy tone, particularly 
in the finale, let us not overlook the all- 
embracing greatness of spirit, with which 
the composer flings off his despondency, and 
shouts of the ultimate triumph of all things. 

The Dvorak overture is still an heroic 
affair, and for the basis of its battle music 
there is the splendid material furnished by 
the Hussite hymn and another phrase from 
the same era. This was the completion of 
the moed of the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
and a stirring conclusion of the concert. 

Clara and David Mannes gave their sec- 
ond and last concert in Boston this season 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 23d, in Steinert 
Hall. The program was of unusual inter- 
est. The “recitative-adagio” of Wolf-Fer- 
rari's Sonata for Piano and Violin in A 
Minor was heard for the first time in this 
city, and it made a deep impression. Here 
is the fresh, strong music of a_-new man, 
rich in harmonic color and emotional in- 
terest, as unforced in its flow as it is un- 
hackneyed in its character. The Bach 
Sonata in E Major, very well played, 
opened the program. The Beethoven 
Sonata in F Major, op. 24, and the Lekeu 
sonata, not the least individual music on 
the program, completed the concert. 

Out1In Downes. 





Travel Far to Hear Schumann-Heink in 
Colorado 


Puesto, Cor., Jan. 27—The Scott School 
of Music and Expression, of this city, gave 
a large excursion of students and friends 
from Pueblo and nearby towns to the 
Schumann-Heink concert at Colorado 
Springs on January 25. Several hundred 
had to be refused accommodations. The 
contralto received salvos of applause and 
gave a generous response in encores. A\I- 
titude had not affected her wonderful 
breath control, as is the case with so many 
singers. Colorado Springs is two thou- 
sand feet higher than Denver, and that 
mile-high city has combined with the wear 
of travel tu incapacitate several singers 


lately. MS BY 





Frieda Hempel, who is to come to the 
Metropolitan from Berlin next year, is to 
sing Rosina in a gala performance of “The 
Barber of Seville’ in Antwerp this month. 

















FLORA FIELD 


Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, Dec. 6, 1911: 
“Wherever, as in the case of the concert giver, the 
various, most important factors, such as _ pro- 
foundly musical giftedness, a racy temperament, a 
rare sense for tone and form and a highly devel- 
oped technic of double stops and passages, en- 
forced by an almost masculine, bold bowing, are 
combined so pronouncedly one is justified in speak- 
ing of a real, great violinistic talent. 
playing is already of such individuality and fasci- 
nating sensuous beauty that one can readily over 
look minor weaknesses, such as at times recur- 
ring firmness of the right wrist and slight diver- 
gencies in intonation. In the rarely played D 
minor concert of Bruch the described merits were 
less evident than in the rest of the program, 
during which the performer steadily progressed 
from effect to effect. 
mental A minor suite of Sinding the individuality 
in conception became evident. W 
vs sonata and with the smaller compositions 


Wilhelmj has changed the soft D flat major into a 
brutal D major in the Nocturno of Chopin may be 
excused after hearing the delightfully expressed 
interpretation of the concert giver. 


Violinist 
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Leipzig Press Clipping: 


Miss Field’s 


Surely, in the sternly senti- 
‘ith Haendel’s E 


arrangements the artist was triumphant. That 
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“FIXING THE REPERTOIRE ”’ 


An Italian Play in One Act by Sangiovani Brenoni 
(Algernon St. John Brenon) in the New York 
‘* Morning Telegraph ’”’ 






































Scene in Mr. Gatti’s Private Office as the Répertoire Is “Fixed” 


Scene—The private room of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. It is Monda 
afternoon. They are settling the repertoire for the 
ensuing week. The room is full of M. Gatti’s as- 
sistants. A strange noise as of stormy waves 
breaking on a rockbound coast is heard every now 
and then. It is the prima donna’s husband outside 
waiting to hear who is frozen out as regards the 
best part. R. is the Kahnophone connecting the 
office of Gatti with the Kahnarium on William 
street. The Kahnophone delivers its messages au 
tomatically. Air as the curtain goes up, ‘Voce di 
donna.’ 
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ToscaANini—What do you give on Mon- 
day? 


Gatti—Non so. (I do not know.) 


ToscANINI—Let us give “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 
ALFRED Hertz—No. It isn’t fair. Why 


do the Italians have it all their own way 
here? 

ToscANINI—‘Tristan und Isolde” is not 
an Italian opera. 

Hertz—It is when you conduct it. 

ToscANINI—Much more of this and | 
take a taxi for Buenos Ayres. 

THe KAHNOPHONE—No German 
on Monday nights. 

Gatti (amid a depressing silence)—No 
“Tristan und Isolde” next Monday. 

Setti—I suggest “Tosca.” 

Gatti—A_ splendid idea. “Tosca” 
Caruso, Destinn, Amato and Toscanini. 

Ortro Wett—If Caruso sings in “Tosca” 
Riccardo Martin has threatened to com 
mit. suicide. 

Gatti—Cut out “Tosca.” 
slaughter house. 

3oncI—What about “Faust?” 

GaTtti—A magnificent idea 
sing Faust? 

A Votce—Signor Smearoff. Cries of 
“No! Never!” “He does not know the 
part.” “He has a wabble.” “The sub 
scribers won't stand for it.” “Beware the 
raging of the critics.” 

THE KAHNOPHONE. 
(Dead silence.) 

GATTI—Signor 


opera 


with 


This is not a 


Who will 


Smearoft for Faust. 


Coppicusio, put down 
Signor Smearoff for Faust. But I wash 
my hands like Ponzio di Pilato. I am 
guiltless of the blood of the innocent. 

ToscANINI—What about Wednesday 
night? 

Hertz—Let us have “Lohengrin.” 

ToscANINI—No, “Ariane _ et 
Bleue.” 

Hertz—“‘Lohengrin.” 

ToscANINI—“ Ariane !” 

Hertz—‘Lohengrin !” 

ToscANInI— ‘Ariane !” 

Hrertz—‘‘Lohengrin !” 
ToscANINI—‘‘Ariane!” 

Gatti—I suggest “Tosca,” with Caruso, 
\mato, Destinn and Toscanini. 

A Vorce.—The Metropolit’ Op’ 
need-a de mon’! 


Parbe- 


must 


THe KAHNOPHONE—I hope it will be 
“Tosca.” 
GatTtTiI—I told you so. 


Coprpicusto—Miss Geraldine Farrar will 


not sing in “Tosca” if Madame Destinn 
sings in it. 
Gatti—Ah! 
terfly.” 
CuHorus—What singers? 
Gatti—Caruso, Amato, Destinn. 
Gatti—Who will sing Margherita? 
A Vorice—Tetrazzini. 
Gatti—Eject that man. (A _ scuffle; 
Razelli, who has been hiding behind a 
pile of the “Corriere della Sera” is 


Change to “Madama But- 


-ejected. ) 


Gatti—Any more suggestions? 

Coppicusio— Yes. Madame’ Fremstad 
says she became a lyric soprano last week 
and she wants the part. 

Otto Weit—Ah! 

Gatti—Why did you say “Ah!”? 

Otto Weit—I did not. I said “Oh!” 

GaTtti—Put Madame Fremstad down for 
Margherita. 

Romei—And Andreas Perello y de Seg- 
urola for Mefistofele. 

Copricusio—He says he won’t sing the 
part without an eyeglass. 


Gatti—Well, then, Widow de Spoon; 
let him sing it. 
Copricusio—That’s worse still. How- 


ever, it is not my funeral. 

Gatti—And Thursday? 

ToscaANInI—“Aida.” 

Hertz—No. “Die Walkire.”’ “Aida” is 
imposed on the house by the Casa Ricordi. 

Gatti (flushing)—Signor Hertz, I am 
the bosso di questo job. 

THE KAHNOPHONE—He is the bosso di 
questo job. 

Gatti—We settle then on “Aida.” 

Coppicusio—What cast? 

Gatri—Caruso, Amato, 
Toscanini. 

A Voice—That Gatti-Casazza Quartet. 

Gatti—Give that man an Italian cigar 
and poison him. 

Hrertz—May I select “Valkyrie?” 

ToscANINI (laughing)—It is imposed on 
the house by the Casa Scarmaruccio like 
*Lobetanz.” 

GattTiI-CasazzA—No “Valkyrie.” Impos- 
sible. “Valkyrie” would be a question of 
dressing rooms. Fremski would have a 
battle with Gadstad. I shall be dragged 
from my bed or from my dinner. I dare 
not. Non posso piu. It is enough. No 
“Valkyrie.” 

Hrertz—Then let 

Toscanini—Ah! 

Javietti—Basta! Put on the dub’ bill. 


Destinn and 


us have “Lohengrin.” 





A Voice—The Metropolit’ Op’ needa de 
mon’. The dub’ bill mean twelv’ tous’ dol- 
lari, 

Gatti—Give the dub’ bill. Questa e la 
voce di sapienzia. You are never wrong 
when you make the money. 





ToscANINI- -What on Saturday after- 
noon? 
ALFRED SELIGSBERG—‘La Gioconda” and 


the Russian ballet. Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Gatti—Avocato Seligsberg, you have an 
egoismo. 

ToscaANINI—I should like to give “Die 
Meistersinger” on Saturday afternoon. 

Hrertz—Impossibe. 

ToscANINI—Why? 

Hertz—I don’t know. 
be. 

Gatti—“Die Meistersinger” for Satur- 
day. The cast will be Caruso, Amato, 
Destinn. No, no. A German cast, at pres- 
ent. I had forgotten. Scusi. 

Copricusio—What about in Brooklyn on 
Saturday? 

Gatti—Oh! give them “G6tterdammer- 
ung,” with Gluck as Briinnhilde and An- 
gelo Pada as Siegfried. 

THE KAHNOPHONE—They’ll never know 
the difference. 

Gatti (pale)—What’s that? 

Setti—Prima donnas fighting over the 
“Siegfried” Briinnhilde. 

Gatti—Let them fight; let them kill each 
other; the survivor gets the part. Gentle- 
men, it is time for lunch. Let us disband 
before Giorgio Massimo di Fondo arrives 
and imposes something or other on us. 
The Casa Maxordi never sleeps and rarely 
lunches. 

Copricusio—But what about the 
nights and the other casts? 

Gatti—Non so. E non caro uno dam- 
mo. (Exeunt all except Seligsberg.) 

SELIGSBERG (putting a package containing 
a dozen pair of silk socks under his arm) 

No ballet to speak of in any of the 
week’s operas. Is there no love for art in 
this country? Oh! to be at Fouquet’s, in 
Paris. Sciagurato Traditore. I shall re- 
tire to Del Pezzo’s and eat calamai as a 
solace. It is a mad world, my masters. 
No. ballet. No. art. Eheu! Postume, 
Postume labuntur—the years and the bal 
lets steal away. Nought is left but empti 
ness and desolation. I must away, too. 
(He aways.) 


But it ought to 


other 


(CURTAIN, ) 
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LA SCALA SEASON OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


“‘Armide ” Given Wonderful Stage Setting for Inaugural Attraction— 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Konigskinder’”? Has Its Premiere as “ Figli di 
Re ’—The Scala’s New Museum—Continuing Success of American 


Artists in Italy 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via Pietro Verri, No. 14, 

Milan, Italy, January 8, 1912 

HE grand opera season at the Scala 
was opened with “Armide,” by Gluck, 
which was produced with such magnifi- 
cence as is not equalled even in the most 
femous foreign theaters. This is made 
possible not only by the wonderful or- 
ganization of the scenic equipment, but 
also by the vastness of the stage and the 
excellence of the dancing school attached 
to the theater. The performance, which 
was entrusted to the cares of Maestro 
Serafin, who has gathered and perpetuated 
the magnificent traditions of Maestro Tos- 
canini, was perfect, and Eugenia Burzio 
excelled in her part. Signora Burzio, who 
possesses a splendid voice and an abund- 
ance of temperament, is unknown to the 
American public, but is one of the most 
popular singers in Italy.. She was the 
first in Italy to sing in Puccini’s “Fan- 
ciulla del West,” and she it is who will 








PITTSBURGH ‘‘POST,’’ Jan. 10, ’12 


CONCERT PLEASES 
LARGE AUDIENGE 


When people go out in a bitterly cold 
blizzard to hear music it is an indication 
of two things, one of which is that they 
are genuine lovers of the divine art, and 
the other that the musicians scheduled 
to perform on this particular occasion 
constitute a strong drawing card. And 
so, arguing from this premise, it would 
be easy to prove that every person who 
helped to make up the very large audi- 
ence that attended the concert given in 
Carnegie Music 
Hall last evening 
was there out of 
sheer love of 
music, coupled 
with a special de- 
sire to hear the 
Cincinnati orches- 
tra, with Leopold 
Stokowski as con- 
ductor. No doubt 
whatever could 
have been left in 
the minds of Mr. 
Stokowski or his 
regarding 
audience’s 
feelings, for each 
number on. the 
program met with 
a most enthusi- 
astic response. 
Mr, Stokowski 
not only confirm- 
ed the good im- 
pression he made 
upon his previous appearance in this city 
this season, but enhanced it. His read- 
ing of the Brahms’ symphony was in- 
teresting enough to hold the unflagging 
attention of the large audience from first 





Leopold Stokowski. 


to last. In some respects this reading 
was exceptionally beautiful, as in the 
second movement, when the orchestra 


under this gifted man’s baton imparted 
a most lovely lyrical character to the 
music. 

The performance of the ‘‘Tannhaduser’’ 
overture with which the concert ended 
kept everyone motionless until its close. 
It had a brilliant interpretation and was 
played with admirable technical skill. Mr. 
Stokowski is a man who pays careful 
attention to details and the result is his 
men play with splendid precision and the 
various departments are well blended. 





ST. LOUIS ‘“‘REPUBLIC,”’ Dec. 14,’ 11 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA SCORES 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski, scored 
a signal triumph before a large and fash- 
ionable audience at the Odeon last night. 

The Tschaikowsky Symphony probably 
was the most generally appreciated selec- 
tion of the evening, in which the unity of 
the orchestra won and deserved unstint- 
ing applause in the rendition of this great 
masterpiece. 

The orchestra as a whole proved to be 
a thoroughly trained body of musicians. 
The finest quality of tone was easily dis- 
tinguishable, even to ears not trained to 
perceive all the subtle points of orchestra- 
tion. 














sing this opera again in Paris during the 
Italian season organized by Impresario 
Gunsbourg for the coming Spring. 

The second opera of the Scala season 
was Humperdinx’s “Figli di Re,” new to 
Italy, and which won the favor of the 
public here as it has elsewhere. In this 
opera there appeared the young and de- 
lightful artist, Lucrezia Bori, one of those 
singers who have the gift of bewitching 


all their audiences. She will appear at 
the Metropolitan next year, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that she will be re- 
ceived with the same sympathy and en- 
thusiasm as have marked her appearances 
everywhere else. 

With the magnificence which is a tra- 
dition of this theater in performances of 
the kind the Scala has just staged the bal- 
let, “Bacco and Gambrinus,” by Pratesi, 
music by Marenco. After the Russian bal- 
lets which were given last year this return 
to the old style for the sake of the less 
intelligent part of the public represents a 
lamentable step backward. The ballet 
failed to arouse the enthusiasm expected, 
and even the gorgeous scenery, the grace 
of the celebrated dancr, Preobrajenski, 
and the skill’ in mimicry of the actress, 
Mata-Hari, were of no avail to save it. 

An event of great artistic importance 
is in course of preparation for next month: 
the opening of the Museum of the Scala 
Theater, thanks to the purchase which has 
been made of the Sambon collection by a 
group of prominent Milanese with the aid 
of the Government. In time to come it is 
proposed to add a section for gramophone 
records of the voices of the principal parts 
in the Scala operas and another section for 
cinematograph films of the most interest- 
ing performances. These additions, it is 
thought, will afford contemporaries an op- 
portunity for valuable researches and com- 
parisons of great technical utility; and to 
posterity they will be a real treasure house 
appertaining to the history of the opera. 

The chronicle of the very brilliant suc- 
cesses obtained by American artists in 
Italy continues. Now it is the turn to 
record the fortunate appearance of Lucile 
Lawrence at Cremona, where she was put 
to the very serious task of creating Minnie 
in Puccini’s “Fanciulla del West.” The 
success obtained by this clever artist was 
really extraordinary and no one could help 
but admire her charming voice, talent, ex- 
cellent schooling and good enunciation. 
She was so well appreciated that a local 
critic expressed himself in the following 
terms: 

“Histrionically the part of Minnie could 
not have been rendered in a better man- 
ner; Miss Lawrence has wholly penetrated 
the complicated psychology of the part of 
the heroine and in the tragic and terrible 
scene of the second act, during the game 
of “poker,” she is able to communicate the 
despair, anxiety, torture and finally the 
convulsive joy of Minnie’s soul.” 

Another young American artist who is 
doing very well, indeed, at present is Meta 
Reddish. She is singing Traviata at the 
Goldoni Theater at Leghorn and her au- 
diences are moved as much by her ex- 
quisite art in interpretation as by the sweet- 
ness for her voice and her skillful enuncia- 
tion. 

From Sicily we learn of the brilliant 
début of Febea della Rocca (Miss Bjérk- 
sten), who-has been termed an ideal Mar- 
gherita in “Faust,” in which opera she has 
appeared at the theater in Noto. 

At Genoa at everv performance of the 
“Maestri Cantori” the severe public of the 
Carlo Felice applauds a delicious Eva in 
Bertha Cutty, whose repeated successes in 
the theaters of our country have caused 
her to be considered by this time as an 
Italian artist. 

Returning from Reggio Calabria, where 
she has sung admirably in “Cavalleria” 
and “Faust,” Margherita Onelli has just 
passed through Milan on her way to Eng- 
land. Her successes in Italy have drawn 
to her the attention of a wise impresario, 
Mr. Quinlan, who wishes to engage her for 
his company which is about to sail for 
South Africa. Franco Fano. 





Josef Lhévinne in Louisville 


LouIsvILLE, Jan. 29.—Louisville has 
added the name of Joseph Lhévinne to 
its list of the world’s greatest pianists. 
His concert at the Woman’s Club on last 
Wednesday evening demonstrated the jus- 
tice of this estimate beyond a doubt. With- 
out trick or mannerism he displayed a 
technical skill absolutely secure and adroit, 
and gave an eloquent and individual in- 





terpretation of exalted dignity. His pro- 
gram began with the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 101, ‘and made its brilliant way through 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Auf Fligeln des 
Gesanges,” the Schumann-Tausig “Contra- 
bandista,” Schumann’s “Carneval” and the 
Liszt fantasy upon “Robert le Diable.” 
As an encore the pianist gave the Schulz- 
Elver arrangement of Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” waltz. The audience accorded 
Mr. Lhévinne a veritable ovation. H. P. 





The London Symphony Orchestra has 
been invited to visit Jamaica and give con- 
certs there on its way home from its 
American tour in the Spring. 


Walter Damrosch Is Fifty Years Old 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Society Orchestra, cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday anniversary this 
week. Mr. Damrosch came to America 
when he was ten years old, and has been 
director of the Symphony Society for the 
last twenty-seven years. Prior to that time 
he conducted the orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for several years, 
and for a long time was leader of the 
Oratorio Society. 

The Damrosch Opera Company, which 
presented Wagner music dramas and toured 
the country, was under his direction for 
four years. 
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TWO SINGERS MAKE SUCCESSFUL 
DEBUTS WITH RUSSIAN ORCHES1RA 


Yvonne de Treville and Laura 
Maverick Appear at Successive 
Concerts in New York, Winning 
Cordial Recognition for Their 
Gifts 


The chief points of interest at the con- 
cert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening were 
the reappearance in New York after an 
absence of some ten years of Yvonne de 
Treville, the American colorature soprano, 
and the performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Manfred” Symphony. The attendance 


was the largest that has favored the con- 
certs of this orchestra during the current 
season and the applause that greeted Miss 
de Treviile’s efforts could scarcely have 
been surpassed in warmth. She sang the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” and later in 
the evening a florid Russian folk song, as 
well as several encores. 

Miss de Treville’s abilities command re- 
spect, if not unsurpassed admiration. Her 
voice itself is light, and it has freshness 
and flexibility. It is of wide range and 
she seems to enjoy soaring at dizzy heights 
though in these localities her tones sound 
thin, strident and forced. She can exe- 
cute scales and staccati with great rapidity 
and a certain brilliancy, though her trill 
sounds at times more like a sustained tone 
than the rapid alternation of two. She 
phrases well and her enunciation is dis- 
tinct. The applause and flowers with which 
her efforts were rewarded would have 
done credit to a Melba or a Tetrazzini. 

Mr. Altschuler deserves heart-felt grati- 
tude for his revival of the wonderfully 
moving “Manfred” Symphony. That it is 
long cannot be gainsaid, but the quality of 
material of which it is compounded jus- 
tifies its duration. Certain it is that in 
the voicing of the most poignant human 
emotions, in the expression of moods of 
doubt, despair and agony of spirit this 
symphony is surpassed by few things in 
Tschaikowsky. There is much in it that 
foreshadows the message of the “Pathetic,” 
especially in the first movement with its 
wonderfully impressive and somber intro- 


,’ 





Laura Maverick, Mezzo-Soprano, Who 
Made a Signally Successful Début 
in New York Sunday 


duction, its mournfully beautiful and touch- 
ing lyrical episodes and, above all, the 
stupendous outbreak of rebellious but im- 
potent rage with which it closes. Nor did 
Tschaikowsky ever paint a more fascinat- 
ingly atmospheric piece of orchestral 
witchery than the second movement, in 
which the unforgettably lovely melody of 
the trio breaks in upon the eerie grace of 
this elfin music with indescribable effect. 
A master stroke, too, is the entrance of 
the brooding Manfred theme in the midst 
of the simple pastoral division, while in 
the last section the appearance of the wraith 
of Astarte after the tumultuous baccha- 
nale is one of the miracles of musical art. 
There was, unfortunately, much roughness 
in the performance of this tremendous 
work and want of understanding of its 
import. Let it be hoped that orchestras 
will soon accord it the attention it de- 
serves. 
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“Her soprano voice possesses a peculiarly individual youthfulness, yes—almost childish 


loveliness, which won the hearts of her audience from the very first tones.’ 
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The remainder of the program was de- 
voted to the waltz from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” the “Russlan and Lud- 
mila” Overture of Glinka and an orchestral 
arrangement by Mr. Altschuler of a Rach 
maninoff suite for two pianos, entitled 
“Tears.” This latter proved to be a well- 
scored and more or less impressive piece 
of mood painting. H. F. P. 


The Sunday afternoon concert served to 
introduce Laura Maverick, mezzo-soprano, 
who on this occasion made her first New 
York appearance with orchestra. For her 
first number she chose “Le Nil,” by the 
modern French composer Xaver Leroux, 
and the Saint-Saéns “Printemps qui com- 
mence” from “Samson.” From the very 
outset Miss Maverick proved herself to be 
the possessor of a voice of rarely sympa- 
thetic quality, capable of much expressive- 
ness, which she handles with true art. 
She was received with great enthusiasm. 
After both the Leroux song and the aria 
she was called out to bow a number of 
times. 

Her group, which included songs by 
Gounod, Franz, Bemberg and Chadwick, 
also gave great pleasure, and showed the 
singer equally at home in this field. Her 
singing of the beautiful “In Autumn” of 
Franz was noteworthy, as was her dis- 
tinctly emotional exposition of the “Chant 
Hindu,” into which she brought countless 


varieties of tonal shading and _ coloring, 
closing the group with Chadwick’s 
“Danza,” the spirit of which she _ inter- 


preted admirably. After a number of re- 
calls she graciously responded with an 
extra. One of the particularly fine fea- 
tures of her work is her splendid enuncia- 
tion in the three languages, French, Ger- 
man and English, in which she was heard. 
Bruno Huhn played the accompaniments 
for the singer with taste and discretion. 
The orchestra repeated Tschaikowsky’s 
“Manfred” symphony, Conductor Altschu- 
ler’s orchestral setting of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Tears,” Tschaikowsky’s banal waltz from 
“The Sleeping Beauty” ballet, and replaced 
the Glinka overture with Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsodie, which was quite effective as a 
final number. A. W. K. 





Mme. Lund Gives Reception to Arthur 
Friedheim, the Pianist 


Mme. Charlotte Lund gave a reception 
and musicale at her home on Saturday 
evening, January 27, at which the guests 
of honor were Arthur Friedheim, the 
pianist, and Henrik Lund, the Norwegian 


painter. There were many prominent 
guests from the musical and social world. 
Mme. Lund sang several songs and Mr. 


Friedheim played two piano numbers. 

Mme. Lund was the guest of honor at 
a reception given on January 23 by Mme. 
Hervor Torpadie, at her studio in Carnegie 
Hall. Among the guests were Marie Matt- 
feld and Jeanne Maubourg, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 





Florence Austin’s Success in Brooklyn 


In the concert of the Brooklyn Class 
Teachers’ Association, at Kismet Temple, 
on January 19, before an audience of 2,500 
persons, Florence Austin, the gifted violin- 
ist, won a remarkable success. Miss Aus- 
tin played the Reverie by Becker-Musin 
and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps, and in re- 
sponse to applause the Souvenier, by 
Drdla. Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” and 
,eethoven’s Menuet in G were additional 
numbers. Nothing that Miss Austin has 
done in the last year has so fully demon- 
strated the high standard she has attained 
as her playing on this occasion. 





Month of Continuous Performances by 


Annie Louise David 
Annie Louise David, the harpist, has 
made a record for a month’s continuous 


concert-giving, having played every night 
since January 9, and having only two open 
dates until February 9. This artist has 
just returned from a Southern tour, in- 
cluding successful appearances at Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Macon, Ga.; Americus, Ga. ; 
Cordele, Ga., and Columbia, S. C. 


Kubelik on His Way to New York 


Jan Kubelik, the violin virtuoso, who 
has had phenomenal success on his Western 
tour, will return to New York by way of 
St. Louis and Chicago. On Sunday even- 
ing, February 11, the violinist will give a 
big popular concert at the New York Hip- 
podrome. Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Societv orchestra will as- 
sist Kubelik in a program of unusual in- 
terest. 


ORCHESTRA PRESENTS 
POHLIG'S OWN MUSIC 


Philadelphia Conductor’s ‘‘ Per 
Aspera ad Astra’ Shows Lofty 
Achievements 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 27.—The fourteenth 
pair of concerts by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra this week has no little local interest 
in the presentation by Mr. Pohlig of his 
own symphonic poem, “Per Aspera ad 
Astra” (“A Death and Apcche- 
osis”), as the principal feature of the pro- 
This work, which was played by 
orchestra 


Hero’s 


gram. 
the ago, was re- 
neated by request, and its second hearing 
emphasized the favorable impression first 
made. It is in four movements—“In Face 
of Death,” Life,” “At 
Rest” and “Transfiguration,” at the finale 
coming an invisible chorus of female voices, 
the “Angel Song,” which was again sung 
with purity and sweetness of tone and in 
an altogether effective manner by the 
Eurydice Chorus. The theme, while not a 
new one, having been used with similarity 
of idea for musical elucidation by several 
other 


several years 


“Retrospect of 


composers—notably by Richard 


Strauss in “Tod und Verklirung’’—never- 
theless is treated with originality and writ- 
ten with fine musicianship. In this day 
when it is generally acknowledged that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
almost everything literary or musical may 
be said in some degree to reflect something 
else, it is scarcely to be expected that any 
composer should escape the statement that 
at times his work “sounds like” this or 
that. So, if Mr. Pohlig’s symphonic poem 
bears now and then a suggestion of Wag- 
ner, of Debussy or of Strauss, this is no 
proof that he has imitated or sought to 
emulate these composers. He writes with 
inspiration and as one who has ideas of 
his own to work upon, the impression 
created by this ambitious composition be- 
ing that which comes from the melodious 
and the appealing. The tragic theme is 
not without its dramatic climaxes, the 
highest point of merit doubtless being at- 
tained in the finale of transfiguration, in- 
cluding the entrance of the chorus which, 
behind the scenes, sings the hymn _ begin- 
ning “Praise be to God in every hour,” 
with a lofty and ethereal sound, but rich 
and colorful melodiousness, most deeply 
felt in the “At Rest” movement, is the 
groundwork of its effectiveness. Soon after 
it was finished Mr. Pohlig, who has long 
been on intimate terms with the Wagner 
circles at Bayreuth, being at that time a 
guest at the famous villa “Wahnfried,” 
played the symphony on the piano, so 
much pleasing his listeners that he after- 
ward was the recipient of a letter from 
Cosima Wagner, in which she offered con- 
gratulations upon the excellence of the 
work, stating, ““We are still dwelling amid 
memories of the hallowed sounds that we 
owe to you.” 

After the excellent interpretation which 
the orchestra gave his composition yes- 
terday afternoon, Mr. Pohlig was recalled 
several times, and was presented by Thad- 
deus Rich, the concertmeister, on behalf 
of the members of the orchestra, with a 
laurel wreath. The program had but two 
other numbers—Bach’s Concerto in F 
Major for orchestra, which opened it, and 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, which 
brought it to a close. 

Last Wednesday evening the orchestra 
went to Atlantic City and, under Mr. Poh 
lig’s direction, gave a most successful con- 
cert at the Apollo Theater. The house was 
“sold out,” with many persons standing, 
and the program, which was of a “popular” 


“ort ’” 
| asso, 


nature, including the “Tannhauser,”’ “Mig- 
non” and “William Tell” overtures. Deli- 


bes’s ballet music and Strauss’s “Danube” 
waltzes were received with genuine enthu- 
siasm. The soloist was Bertha Brinker, 
contralto, of this city, who recently re- 
turned from a successful appearance in 
Europe and whose resonant and sympa- 
thetic voice was heard in an admirable 
rendering of “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” while as an encore selec 
tion she sang delightfully the “Prindisi” 
from “Lucrezia Borgia.” A. Be. Bs 
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NEW SETTING OF 


Humperdinck Opera Given for First 
Time with Local Company’s Own 
Scenery— Vanni Marcouxan Un- 
commonly Impressive ‘‘ Mephis- 
topheles ’”’ in “‘ Faust ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 28, 1912 


T the Boston Opera House the operas 
of the week past have been “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” given for the last time, 
before a large house, during Mme. Maeter- 
linck’s present Boston engagement; “Rigo- 
letto,” on the 24th, in which Maurice Re- 
naud made his first American appearance 
this season, with Constantino as the Duke, 
Evelyn Scotney as Gilda—singing for the 
first time on a subscription night, and 
Maria Gay, a very characteristic Madda- 
lena; “Faust,” on Friday, the 26th, with 
Zenatello in the title role, Zina Brozia as 
Marguerite, Jean Riddez as Valentine and, 
the especial feature of the performance, 
Vanni Marcoux as Mephistopheles. It has 
now been determined that Mr. Marcoux 
will remain here for some more appear- 
ances this season. He was originally to 
return with Mme. Maeterlinck to Paris; 
Saturday afternoon the first performance 
this season of “Hansel und Gretel’; in the 
evening Rusticana” and “I 
Pagliacci,” in the first opera Elizabeth 
Amsden appearing as Santussa and in the 
second Edith Barnes, singing for the first 
time in an important part, as Nedda. 

The cast of “Hansel und Gretel” was as 
follows: Hdnsel, Jeska Swartz; Gretel, 
3ernice Fisher; Gertrude, the mother, and 
the Witch, Maria Claessens; Florence de 
Courcy, the Sandman; Madeleine d’Olige, 
the Dewman; Otto Goritz, Peter. 

The opera was given for the first time 
with Boston Opera scenery, and this scen- 
ery was considerably superior to any which 
had hitherto accompanied its presentation 
in Boston. The effects of light and set- 
tings were remarkable, the homely interior 
of the room of Peter's cottage; the fan- 
tastical picture of the forest, of grotesque 
“nd imaginative beauty; and the dream 
scene, the golden Jacob’s ladder stretching 
down from on high, and above and on each 
side of this shining ladder several large 
stars and a suggestion of the milky way. 
In the last act the stage mechanician se- 
cured some astonishing effects as the 
Witch was dumped into the oven, with 
the resulting roar and the moment of dark- 
ness that ensued, and the children discov- 
ered sitting or flat on the ground struck 
dumb with the new spectacle that met 
their eyes. The cast was well appointed. 
Bernice Fisher took the part of Gretel as 
successfully as she had taken the more dif- 
ficult part of Yniold in “Pelléas,” with true 
childishness and naiveté, and she sang beau- 
tifully. Miss Swartz was an excellent 
Hansel. Mme. Claessens was first rate as 
Gertrude, and then in the very diverse 
character of the Witch. Miss de Courcy 
and Miss d’Olige were efficient in small 
but entertaining parts. The admirable 
Peter of Mr. Goritz is too well known in 
this city to require any description. This 
performance was. followed by an act of 
Delibes’s ballet, “Coppellia,’ with Dolores 
Galli in the title role. 

The double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci” was given in the 
evening. Elizabeth Amsden, who sang 
Santuzza, is one of the most interesting 
of the younger singers of the company. 
She has a _ voice of great capacity 
for dramatic expression. She has tem- 
perament and _ personality, and_ she 
sang Mascagni’s music with true in- 
tensity. Mr. Ramella, as Turridu, gave 
pleasure in his part. Rodolfo Fornari was 
the Alfio and Elvira Leveroni the Lola. 
Edith Parnes, who took an important role 
for the first time when she sang as Nedda, 
is a product of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. She sang well in a 
musicianly, if not temperamental, manner. 
in this performance Mr. Polese was an 
excellent Tonio and Giuseppe Gaudenzi 
sang amazingly well as Canio. 

Mr. Marcoux’s Mephistopheles was the 
dominant feature of the performance of 
“Faust,” as it had been of the performance 
of “Pelléas.” Philip Hale considered his 
performance more dramatic than the per- 
formances of either Edouard de Reszke, 
“conventional by comparison,” or Plangon. 
This Mephistopheles was a new and a 
most pleasurable experience for the opera 
goer from the moment that he stepped on 
the stage. He discarded the traditional 
red and black, the various electrical effects 
that are often indulged in by those who 


“Cavalleria 


“HANSEL UND GRETEL” IN BOSTON 





Bernice Fisher, as “Gretel,” and Jeska Swartz, as “Hansel,” in Boston Revival of 
Humperdinck’s Opera 


take this part, and he painted a subtle 
character, a man of the world, witty, 
debonair, hiding a deep and a disintegrating 
purpose under the most perfect and enter- 
taining of masks. He was dressed richly 
and with the best taste of his period; he 
was a good fellow wherever he appeared; 
he would have been popular in a club or by 
a camp fire; he could have braved it with 
the foulest of human creatures. For once 
the fiend in this opera was not a drawing- 
room poseur singing ditties in a pleasant 
bass voice. For once there was some ap- 
proach, suggestion, of the intellectual re- 
bellion of the Satan. It seemed that the 
music of Golaud, in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
was written for Mr. Marcoux. The part 
in Gounod’s opera was not beneath his 
splendid abilities as a singer and a dramatic 
interpreter—to such a height did he raise 
the role—while, on the other hand, the 
music of Gounod showed Mr. Marcoux to 
be first an actor, like most of the great 
opera singers of the modern French school, 
and then a singer. 

This is not to say that Mr. Marcoux is 
unversed in the principles of song, for he 
uses his voice with admirable skill; it is 
to say that the voice itself is not conspic- 
uous for robustness or brilliancy. The en- 








tire impersonation, however, was in its way 
a repetition of the triumph enjoyed by Mr. 
Marcoux when he made his American 
début in Debussy’s opera, and certainly one 
of the most unhackneyed, individual, en- 
grossing impersonations that have yet been 
given on the Boston Opera stage. Mr. 
Zenatello’s Faust has already been men- 
tioned in these columns. It was the other 
feature which made the _ performance 
memorable, that made us tolerate Faust, 
not only as a pipe for sweet sounds to 
come through, but as a man, a lover. Mme. 


3rozia repeated her previous emphatic 
success as Marguerite. Mr. Riddez was a 
Valentine after the traditional French 


manner. 
Mr. Renaud gave a thrilling impersona- 
tion of Rigoletto, an impersonation only 
equaled here in recent years by that of 
Victor Maurel, for its force and sinister 
tragic power. Mr. Constantino sang in 
one of the roles that he loves best and in 
which he is most popular—that of the 
Duke. Miss Scotney, though nervous and 
ill at ease, as well as entirely unaccus- 
tomed to Mr. Renaud’s action, sang her 
“Caro nome” with happy result and was 
cordially applauded in the course of the 
evening. OLIN Downes. 





MISS GOODSON’S ART ENTHRALLING 


High Standard Maintained in Her Only New York Recital—MacDowell 
Sonata Tragica Feature of Program 


Katharine Goodson played her New York 
recital, at Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, January 30. That the brevity 
of her American season makes possible orly 
one such recital is to be deplored. For in 
Miss Goodson’s art is a quality of unique 
and enthralling interest to connoisseurs of 
the more discriminative type. She is pre- 
eminently a musician’s pianist—one might 
even further specialize it—a pianist’s pian- 
ist. 


That Miss Goodson should select the 
Mozart Sonata in A Major for her open- 
ing number was therefore pre-eminently 
fitting. In it her quality was wafted toward 
her audience like pollen. Then the flower 
nodded to a passing zephyr and lo! the 
garden grew aromatic; Miss Goodson was 
playing the Allegro outset of the “Fas- 
chingsschwank” with a bewildering deli- 
cacy in the face of all the thumper’s tra- 
ditions. Came the Romanze and a spirit 
sighed—did one hear a piano or some inner 
consciousness? Followed the Scherzino 
the Intermezzo—the Finale! All the gar- 
den perfumes arose one by one and some- 
times commingled. Once or twice the 
dream was clamorous with sweetness. 

In MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica the 
opening movement best met Miss Good- 
son’s especial faculty. But the entire So- 
nata, which may be played by a Harold 
Bauer very movingly, in the spirit of a 
great symphony, was re-distilled to this 
pianist’s suggestive mysticism and cannot 


be said to have lost. It was merely al- 
tered. It became a sort of mirage of itself. 

Two compositions by the artist’s hus- 
band, Mr. Hinton, were signally delightful. 
The Romance in A Flat, somewhat in the 
manner of Arensky, reached the ear like 
a caress. The Etude Arabesque bubbled 
out a contrast of deliciousness and had to 
be repeated. Debussy’s most non-symbolic 
Arabesque in G Minor maintained the Pier- 
rot scent of this section of the program, 
which (by intention or oversight) elimi- 
nated the announced Valse Impromptu by 
Liszt, included the Chopin Berceuse and 
Study in F Major, and concluded with the 
Polonaise in A Flat. Perhaps only Miss 
Goodson’s absolute subjection of means to 
end could make tolerable for certain lis- 
teners the inclusion of this soiled réper- 
toire-stock-in-trade. Yet the Berceuse 
was, and most unmistakably, a berceuse 
under Miss Goodson’s hands; and in the 
Polonaise she proved beyond dispute that 
‘anything other than a warm, sonorous 
tone isn’t im her. She couldn’t make a 
strident effect if she tried. 

At the close of the regular program 
several encores were insistently demanded 
and eventually given. Of these one found 
time, somehow, to remain and hear a Cho- 
pin Waltz and a Schumann Romanzo re- 
flected with ethereal charm. 

STANLEY OLMSTED. 





May Harrison, the English violinist, and 
her equally gifted sister, Beatrice, the ’cell- 
ist, have recently completed a tour of 
northwestern Russia. 


February 3, igi2. 


A FEMININE INVASION 
OF BOSTON CITY CLUB 


Maria Gay Made Member of Exclusive 
Male Organization—A Gala Grand 
Opera Night 

Boston, Feb. 3.—For the first time since 
the organization of the Boston City Club 
five years ago the laws regarding feminine 
invasion were violated, when Mme. Maria 
Gay, the famous opera singer, assisted by 
other members of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, gave a most attractive concert at the 
club rooms last Tuesday evening. Of even 
more interest than this was.the election 
of Mme. Gay to membership in the club. 
She has the distinction of being the only 
woman member of this organization, which 
comprises some three thousand business 
and professional men of Boston. This 
“Grand Opera Night” came as a pleasant 
surprise, brought about through the kind- 
ness of Director Henry Russell and Alex- 
ander Kahn, the manager of publicity at 
the Opera House. 

Previous to the concert a dinner was 
given the singers and one hundred mem- 
bers of the club in the banquet hall in the 
auditorium. Short speeches were made by 
Eben Jordan and Henry Russell. Mme. 
Gay was then escorted to the auditorium, 
and it was many moments before the cheer- 
ing and applause ceased and the concert 
was allowed to begin. Mme. Gay sang the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” for which she 
was enthusiastically applauded. She also 
sang a duet from “Cavalleria” with Signor 
Zenatello in an artistic manner. 

The assisting artists included Raoul Ro- 
mito, Blanchart and Max Kaplick, tenors; 
Leonardo Olshansky, bass; Edward Lan- 
kow, baritone, and Cesare Clandestini, 
pianist, who played many Neapolitan and 
some popular songs, in which the members 
of the club joined heartily. Signor Zenat- 
ello also sang a selection from “Pagliacci,” 
William F. Fitzgerald presided and made a 
speech, as did also Mr. Kahn, both urging 
the members of the club to assist in making 
the Boston Opera House the greatest in 
the world. It was a gala night at the Bos- 
ton City Club and one long to be remem- 


bered. ie me 


Pittsfield Academy of Music Building 
Destroyed by Fire 
PittsFIELD, Mass, Jan. 29.—The Academy 
of Music Building here was destroyed by 
fire early yesterday morning, entailing a 
loss of $85,000. 








Léon Rains to Sing in Rome 


Léon Rains, the Dresden basso, before 
returning to America will make the un- 
usual experiment of giving recitals of Ger- 
man songs in Rome during the Summer. 














Guglielmo Canori 


Rome, Jan. 15.—There has just died in 
Rome Guglielmo Canori, a man who was 
famous for having been the first impre- 
sario of the Costanzi Theater, where he 
frequently engaged Tamagno, Maurel and 
many of the other greatest artists of his 
time. Canori was first a journalist, and 
founded the Popolo Romano, a thriving 
little paper, now in the hands of Signor 
Chauvet, who is a bosom friend of the 
Prime Minister. Canori died poor after a 
life of much variety and of occasional 
success and prosperity. W.L. 


Edmund Singer 

Sruttcart, Jan. 27.—Edmund Singer, the 
famous violinist, one of the conductors otf 
Royal Opera here, and a professor at the 
Conservatoire, died in this city to-day at 
the age of eighty years. He was first vio- 
linist at the Buda-Pesth Opera in 1846, hold- 
ing the position for ten years, before he 
was appointed conductor at Weimar. He 
was born in Totis, Hungary, studied under 
Ellinger at Buda-Pesth, and a pupil of Rid- 
ley Kohne, and later of Joseph Boehm at 
Vienna. Early in life he made many pub- 
lic appearances in various German cities. 
His compositions for the violin and his 
method of instruction have met with con- 
siderable favor. 


Charles H. Swayze 
Charles H. Swayze, a musician, thirty- 
one years old, died of heart disease Jan. 
22 at his home, No. 316 Lincoln road, 
Brooklyn. 
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SECOND CHICAGO OPERA SEASON ENDED 


Receipts for the Ten Weeks Sis,008 More than Last Season—Firs 
Performance of “Tristan” a Notable Achievement—‘“ Jewels : 
Madonna” Strengthens Its Hold in Public Favor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, January 29, 1912 


HE second season of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company ended with enormous 
audiences at the performances of Saturday 
afternoon and evening and, with the ex- 
ception of the representation of “Tristan 
und Isolde” Thursday evening and “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” Thursday after- 
noon, there will be no more opera at the 
Auditorium until the coming of the French 
company from New Orleans. The success 
of this season has justified the faith of the 
opera directors in Chicago as a city of 
progress, confirming the belief that good 
opera, fine ensemble and varied répertoire 
will attract support and patronage com- 
mensurate with their merit. 

During the ten weeks of the season 
there have been more than seventy per- 
formances of opera and twenty-five dif- 
ferent operas have been given, indicating 
the ability of Director Andreas Dippel in 
obtaining capable artists and getting re- 
sults, while the untiring zeal and artistic 
energy of Cleofonte Campanini have 
brought the splendid orchestra to a high 
degree of efficiency and given the singers 
support seldom surpassed. Mr. Dippel de- 
clined to yield to the demands of the house 
of Riccordi and was consequently deprived 
of some of the fine operas of Puccini and 
some of the ancient operatic standbys, but 
has gone on and carved out success with 
other material. It is a matter of regret 
that, because of lack of time, several of the 
modern French operas, which made such a 
pleasing impression last season, could not 
have been presented again. Promises were 
well kept in the case of the Wagnerian 
operas and the public approved of this by 
its patronage. 

The receipts for the ten weeks were 
$463,000 or $65,000 more than the receipts 
of last season. The receipts of the last 
week were $70,343. The lowering of prices 
in the balconies and galleries during the 
past week has been so successful in at- 
tracting patronage to those more remote 
sections that the reduced prices will con- 
tinue operative next season. The directors 
have approved the action of Manager Dip- 
pel and state furthermore that the prices 
in boxes will be somewhat advanced next 
season, increasing from $60 to $70 a per- 
formance and from $650 té $780 for the 
cycle comprising ten evening performances 
and three matinees. 


“Jewels of the Madonna” Repeated 


The last week of the season opened 
with a repetition of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” which impressed the values and 
the beauties of that work more powerfully 
than ever. Mario Sammarco, baritone; 
Amedeo Bassi, tenor, and Carolina White, 
soprano, sang the several roles which they 
created at the premiére, in a highly color- 
ful, impassioned and fascinating manner. 
It is to be hoped that these admirable art- 
ists, who have endeared themselves to the 
Chicago public, will be retained for similar 
service next season. Last year they estab- 
lished their ability in the creative line in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and after- 
wards in “Natoma” and this year in the 
“Secret of Suzanne” and “The Jewels of 
the Madonna.” While operatic artists are 
comparatively numerous, those with the 
bent for creative work are more or less 
unusual. 

On Tuesday evening Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire” was repeated with Jane Osborn- 
Hannah as Sieglinde, a rdle in which she 
has previously appeared and been com- 
mended, not only for vocal beauty, but for 
her care for the Wagner traditions. Hein- 
rich Hensel, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, appeared again as 
Siegmund. Henri Scott was a sonorous 
Hunding. It would be a pleasure to see 
this young basso more, as he has a large 
répertoire of standard works and has been 
afforded comparatively few appearances 
up to date. Clarence Whitehill was again 
a majestic and powerful figure as Wotan. 
No American singer has seemingly entered 
into the Wagnerian spirit with more dig- 
nity, beauty and authority than this splen- 
did singer of the West. One of the sur- 
prises of the night was the role of Fricka, 
taken at short notice, without rehearsal, by 
Marta Wittkowska. The linguistic accom- 
plishments of this young contralto, her 
musical capability and her temperamental 


gifts have qualified her to fill many emer- 
gencies most effectively this season. It is 


said that Olive Fremstad, who appeared in 
this performance, commended Miss Witt- 
most 


kowska’s work in the enthusiastic 














Carolina White and Mario Sammarco in 
“The Secret of Suzanne” 


fashion. Praise from such an authority is 
praise indeed. 

Great interest centered in the first ap- 
pearance of Mme. Fremstad as a guest 
artist this season. This distinguished ex- 
positor of Wagnerian roles, whose beauty 
of voice, face and figure is on a par with 
the refinement of her art, made a striking 
impression as the rebellious daughter of 
Wotan. Mme. Fremstad reveals the beau- 
ties of Wagner as the artists of the old 
Italian school do the beauties of bel canto. 
Her delivery of the music of the part and 
her dramatic denotement were rarely po- 
etic and significant. The audience ap- 
proved her work highly and with many 
recalls at the close of each act. 


Mary Garden’s Farewell ‘“‘Carmen” 


Mary Garden appeared Wednesday ait- 
ernoon for the last time in the title role 
of Bizet’s “Carmen.” Her impersonation 
of this role is a remarkable assertion of 
her individualism in interpreting a char- 
acter of tradition from a new, naturalistic 
viewpoint. There is so much that is in- 
dividualistic in the work of this wonderful 
American artist that everything she essays 
has values peculiarly its own, and so it is 
with Carmen. Her work in this rdle, 
however, has frequently been considered 
and need not again be referred to, save 
to say that it pleased the matinée audience, 
one of the largest of the season, very 
much, and that there were recalls without 
numbers. Charles Dalmorés appeared as 
Don José, which he sang in his usual vig- 
orous and effective fashion, and Hector 
Dufranne returned to the role of LEsca- 
millo, singing it in sonorous style. Alice 
Zeppilli also reappeared, making the part 
of Micaela telling and sympathetic and 
w.nning the usual recall in the third act. 

In the evening “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” was repeated to a capacity house, 
a sufficient indication of the popularity of 
this new work. Unusual credit is due in 
this connection to Cleofonte Campanini 
for his wonderful work with the orchestra, 
which revealed the beauties of the intricate 
score with an artistic value and fluency 
genuinely rare. It took four months to 
make this work ready for the Berlin the- 
ater, whereas Mr. Campanini, by incessant 
drive, day and night, placed it on the stage 
in twenty-three days after the score had 
been received here, one of the most re- 
markable achievements of the time, oper- 
atically. 

On Thursday evening Massenet’s “Cin- 
derella” exerted its enchantment for the 
last time. Mary Garden as the melan- 
choly Prince, of course, dominated the sit- 
uation as usual. Alice Zeppilli again im- 
pressed by her charm of presence as the 
gentle Cinderella, as well as by the beauty 
of her song. The representation was one 


of the most beautiful that has been given 
of the opera and there was a mighty audi- 
ence present to applaud it. 


Chicago’s Own “Tristan” 


“Tristan und Isolde” was given Friday 
evening in fulfilment of the promises made 
by the management for this season. The 
work had been rehearsed with great care 
under the direction of Signor Campanini 
and its manifold beauties were revealed 
with a poetic power and artistic sincerity 
that gratified an enormous audience 
mightily. Last year Director Campanini 
conducted the entire “Nibelungen Trilogy” 
at La Scala and he knows and loves his 
Wagner so well that the complicated score 
of the greatest love-story ever set to ap- 
propriate song was given with wonderful 
color and sympathy. It was a great night 
also for Olive Fremstad, whose /solde 
stands forth in beauty and rounded per- 
fection in a way that cannot be dulled or 
discounted by the memory of many famous 
predecessors. She was superbly satisfying 
in meeting all the exactions of modern art 
as it pertains to the blending of song with 
action. Mr. Dalmorés, who has achieved 
fame as a representative of Tristan in the 
French language, relearned the role in Ger- 
man for this occasion and his impersona- 
tion had high artistic value. 

While the music of Brangdne was very 
high for Jeanne Gerville-Réache, and she, 
too, knew her role previously in French, 
she relearned it and invested it with her 
own peculiar power of personality. The 
tones of her velvet voice gave the work 
beauty and the intelligence of her action 
gave deep significance to the role. Henri 
Scott gave a striking and sonorous reading 
of King Mark and Clarence Whitehill was 
a masterful Aurwenal. Olive Fremstad 
was many times called before the curtain, 
as were also Mr. Dalmores and Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réeache, and Director Campanini was 
received with like enthusiasm for his share 
in the work of a notable night. 

The Saturday matinée had 
pletely sold out early in the week, but 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna,” which was 
the attraction, has been discussed at length. 
In the evening a varied bill was presented 
to another capacity house, opening with 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” in which Alice 
Zeppilli appeared as Suz anne, acting the 
role with much charm and singing its mu- 
sic with remarkable brilliancy. Mr. Costa 
was fairly adequate as the jealous Count 
and Pompilio Malatesta followed as well 
as he could in the footsteps of Francesco 


been com- 


Daddi. “Pagliacci” was the second fea- 
ture, with Jane Osborn-Hannah as_ the 
sprightly Nedda. Mario Guardabassi was 


announced to sing the part of Canio, but 
was indisposed and unable to appear, and 
that important role was filled at short 
notice by Edmond Warnery, who invested 
the part with unusual cleverness and orig- 
inality. This season has been particularly 
interesting in advancing new singers in 
important parts and happily they have sel- 
dom been found wanting. It was emi- 
nently to the credit of Mr. Warnery that he 
pleased the audience so much in a role that 
has been filled by so many distinguished 
men of music. Mr. Perosio conducted the 
two operas and after them came Mr. Per- 
relli, who directed the poetic evolutions of 
the big ballet. CHARLES E. NIXon. 


BONCI IN ST. LOUIS 





Great Tenor a Highly Successful Soloist 
with Amphion Club 


St. Louis, Jan. 27.—The Amphion Club 
appeared last Wednesday in an ambitious 
program under E. R. Kroeger’s clever 
direction, with Alessandro Bonci, tenor, as 
soloist. With the exception of the first 
number, the club sang evenly and with 
such feeling as to show much application 
and practice. Glenn Wood’s “Galloping 
Song” opened the program. Undoubtedly 
the choral feature of the evening was the 
delivery of Henry Holden Huss’s setting 
of Walt Whitman’s poem, “O Captain, My 
Captain.” This was performed with the 
assistance of L. Ernest Walker at the 
organ and Adolph Balzer at the piano. 
Kroeger’s “Summer Night” was also one 
of the choral numbers. 

Mr. Bonci was suffering from a slight 
cold, but sang in his usual faultless style. 
It was his initial concert appearance in the 
city. He sang the Donizetti aria, “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima,” from “Elisir d’ Amore” 
the “Sogno” from Massenet’s “Manon”; 
Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” and several mi- 
nor numbers. He was prompt in respond- 
ing to the strenuous applause and gave an 
aria from “Mignon”; the “Donna é Mobile” 
from “Rigoletto”; “Hark, Hark the Lark,” 
and “La Zingarelli,” by Pergolesi. Robert 
E. Francini played Bonci’s accompaniments 
acceptably. H. W. C. 





London Recitals by Louis Persinger 

Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
has arranged through M. H. Hanson to 
give three recitals in London, under the 
management of Daniel Mayer. 





Activities in Schools and 
Studios of New York 











Lectures at the Granberry Piano School, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, will present dur- 
ing the month of February both George 
Kolsom Granberry, director of the school, 
and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer in their 
respective departments. On the morning 
of the seventh, Mr. Granberry will talk on 

“The First Work in Intervals,” on the 
fourteenth on “Dotted Rhythms,” on the 
twenty-first on “Irregular Rhythms,” while 
on the twenty-eighth his subject will be 
“Staff-writing Exercises, in connection 
with intervals.” Dr. Elsenheimer, whose 
lectures on musical history are also 
a feature of the school’s curriculum, speaks 
on the third on “Stringed Instruments 
Played by the Bow,” illustrated by Alice 
Ives Jones, violinist, on the tenth on “The 
Violoncello,” on the seventeenth on “The 
Clarinet” and on the final Saturday of the 
month on “The Oboe.” Members of the 
New York Philharmonic and Symphony 
Society Orchestras will illustrate the last 
three-named lectures. Under the depart- 
ment of musical pedagogy, Mr. Granberry 
speaks on the third and twenty-fourth on 
“The Development of Musical Memory.” 
Dr. Elsenheimer’s Interpretation Lecture- 
recital on the tenth has a program made 
up of a number of Bach Inventions, Mo- 
zart’s C Minor Sonata, Schubert’s Im- 
promptu in A Flat Major and _ Grieg’s 
“Wedding Day at Troldhaugen.” 


: * » 
‘“‘Forerunners of the Piano”’ 


Frances Pelton-Jones gave a lecture-re- 
cital on “The Forerunners of the Piano” 
at the Granberry Piano School January 2 
as a part of the course of lectures on 
“History of Music,” under the direction 
of Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. In ap- 
propriate costume Miss Pelton-Jones ex 
plained the mechanism of the clavichord 
and harpsichord, along with the work of 
the composers who wrote for these in- 
struments. To illustrate the possibilities 
of the harpsichord the artist played on 
that instrument such works as Rameau’s 
“Le Tambourin” and “Le Rappel Des Ci- 
seaux,” Gluck’s Gavotte in A Major, the 
“King’s Hunting Jigg,” by Dr. John Bull, 
and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Flat 
Major. 

Among other lectures in this course are 
“The Use of Reed Instruments—the Flute,” 
which was demonstrated on January 20 by 
Max Kosloff, of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, and “String Instruments Played 
by the Bow,” which will be given on Feb- 
ruary 3, with selections on the violin and 
viola played by Alice Ives Jones. 

x * x 


Mme. Kaufmann’s Studio Reception 


The first of a series of studio receptions 
announced by Mme. Minna Kaufmann took 
place Sunday evening in Carnegie Hall. 
Mme. Kaufmann had prepared a program 
of exceptional interest and her sixty guests 
voted the affair a decided success. Claude 
Warford, tenor, and Hallet Gilberté, com- 
poser, entertained with songs written by 
the latter, and Carrie Worrell, the Denver 
composer, played and sang her own com- 
positions. Grace Demorest, dramatic so- 
prano, sang several operatic arias in grati- 
fying fashion, demonstrating the splendid 
results of her training under Mme. Kauf- 
mann. Margaret Halleron and some of the 
pupils of Mme. Kaufmann assisted in re- 
ceiving the guests. 

* * * 
At Louis Arthur Russell’s Studio 

Jessie Marshall gave a recital of Ameri- 
can songs on January 26 in Louis Arthur 
Russell’s studio in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Russell acted as the accompanist and added 
an explanatory talk in which he stated 
that this recital was part of a propaganda 
for the recognition of American compos- 
ers. Among the songs in which the singer 
particularly charmed her audience were 
Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” 
Clayton John’s “I Cannot Help Loving 
Thee,” Eleanor Smith’s child song, “My 
Shadow,” the brilliant “Sunlight” by Har- 
riet Ware, the favorite Spross number, 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” and R. Huntington 
Woodman’s “A Pirthday,” the last of 
which had to be repeated at the close of 
the program, 

* * x 


Mme. Ziegler’s First Reception 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, of the 
Institute of Normal 
first reception of the season at her res- 
idence, No. 2 West Eighty-third street. 
Mrs. Lola Carrier Worrell, of Denver, en- 
tertained the guests with some of her song 
compositions. There were some classical 


Ziegler 
Singing, gave her 


readings by H. Brewer Prown, the Eng- 
lish authority on elocutionary culture. 
George Kreykenbohm, a young baritone, 


showed excellent English enunciation in a 
group of songs. 
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OPERA AND CONCERT IN PHILADELPHIA 





“Lohengrin”? by the New York Company—Horatio Parker Directs 
Eurydice Club Program—Hahn Quartet with Mme. Langendorff 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—German 
opera was again the rule at the local 
Metropolitan last Tuesday evening. when 
the New York company gave the next to 
the last of its series of performance be- 
fore the return of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
organization, presenting “Lohengrin” in a 
manner that won the enthusiastic approba- 
tion of another house-filling audience. 
Herman Jadlowker sang the part of 
Lohengrin here for the first time, while 
Emmy Destinn and Margarete Matzenauer 
also made their initial appearances in the 
roles of Elsa and Ortrud, respectively, 
with Herbert Witherspoon as Heinrich, 
Otto Goritz as Telramund, and Herman 
Weil as the Herald in place of William 
Hinshaw, who had a cold and was not able 
to sing. Jadlowker has a combination of 
virtues that make his Lohengrin appeal- 
ing and satisfying, and his success with 
Tuesday night’s audience was indisputable. 
The Elsa of Destinn also had something 
of sympathetic appeal, though she excels 
in the more dramatic phases of operatic 
portrayal. The music is well suited to her 
strong, vibrant voice, which she uses with 
encompassing skill, and the familiar 
“Dream” aria was beautifully sung. In- 
terest centered especially in the appearance 
of Mme. Matzenauer. The remarkable 
power, resonance and richness of her 


genuine contralto, the nobleness and 
authority of her personality and the splen- 
did artistry of her singing made Matzen- 
auer’s interpretation of the vengeful Or- 
trud really worthy of being classed as “a 
triumph.” The other members of the cast 
effectively upheld the high merit of the 
performance in a vocal way, and there 
was excellent work from the orchestra, 
Hertz leading with his usual skill. 

On Monday evening, February 12, the 
Philadelphia-Chicago company will return, 
opening with “Quo Vadis?” 


Eurydice Chorus Concert 


The Eurydice Chorus, which received de- 
served commendation for its singing of the 
“Angel Chorus” in the finale of Mr. Poh- 
lig’s symphony, “Per Aspera ad Astra,” at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
gave the first subscription concert of its 
twenty-sixth season, under the direction 
of Dr. Horatio Parker, at Horticultural 
Hall, last Thursday afternoon. The ladies 
composing, the Eurydice Chorus evidently 
belong to the club not merely for its 
sociability and the honor of membership, 
but with the serious purpose of doing con- 
scientious and artistic work. The voices 
are musical, well blended and carefully 
balanced, and the singers have intelligence 
and good training, so that the results are 
of the sort to give satisfaction. Thurs- 
day’s program proved all this anew. 
Among the especially well-rendered num- 
bers were two canons, “In Life If Love 
Abounds Not” and “Christmas Carol,” by 
Reinecke; Chadwick’s “In a China Shop” 
and “The Spring Beauties,” and a group 
of three Hungarian folk songs, by Hering. 
The soloists, who added much to the suc- 
cess of the concert, were Mrs. Zaidee Stew- 
art, soprano, and Mrs. J. J. Joyce, Jr., 
whose duet numbers were especially en- 
joyed, and Maud Hanson Hollingshead, so- 
prano, replacing Mrs. L. Jay Hammond, 
who was prevented by illness from appear- 
ing. 

Mme. Langendorff with Hahn Quartet 


The Hahn Quartet, of which the mem- 
bers are Frederick Hahn, first violin; 
Lucius Cole, second violin; Harry Meyer, 
viola, and Philip Schmitz, violoncello, 
again gave convincing evidence of artistic 
ability in the rendering of chamber music 
at its second recital in Witherspoon Hall 
on Friday evening, when the assisting solo- 
ist was Mme. Frieda Langendorff, con- 
tralto. The feature of the program was a 
quartet by Bazzini, which proved interest- 
ing as a composition and was played in a 
manner to emphasize its musical value, 
while a trio for two violins and viola, by 
Dvorak, also won merited applause. Mme. 
Langendorff, who has a voice of beautiful 
quality and the artistic training and feeling 
to use it effectively, made a distinctly favor- 
able impression by her singing of the 
famous “Sweet Voice” aria from the sec- 
ond act of “Samson et Dalila,” and gave 
further evidence of her ability in a group 
of songs by Schumann, Franz and Strauss. 

At a meeting of the Manuscript Society, 
in the Orpheus Club rooms last Thursday 
evening, a program of much interest re- 
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vealed the creditable ability of several local 
composers. The selections given were: 
“The Raven,” a melodrama, by Rollo F. 
Maitland, presented by Florence Wood 
Milton and Mr. Maitland; Ballade, for vio- 
lin and piano, Hedda van den Beemt, 
played by Mr. van den Beemt and Henry 
A. Lang; children’s songs, “Wynken, Blyn- 
ken and Nod,” “The Star,” “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby,” “Meadow Talk” and “The Dinky 
Bird,” W. W. Gilchrist, sung by Mrs. 
Maud W. Grove and Mrs. Clarence Baw- 
den; Quartet in E Flat, Op. 42, for piano 
and strings, Henry Albert Lang, played by 
Mr van den Beemt, Samuel Hahl, Ber- 
trand Austen and Mr. Lang. 


Matinée Musical Club Concert 


On Saturday evening, at Griffith Hall, the 
Matinée Musical Club Choral, under the 
direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, gave by 
request a repetition of Bemberg’s “The 
Death of Joan of Arc” for the benefit of 
Mothers in Council of Christ Memorial 
Church, the program also including 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” and miscellaneous 
numbers, with soprano solos by Mrs. Carl 
Genso, Mrs. Maude Hanson Hollingshead, 
Marie Longhney and Viola Broadbeck; 
readings by Eunice Thurston Thomas, a 
quartet by Ella Frances Dance, Mrs. Mary 
Walker Nichols, M. Alice Shapley and 
Mary Todd Dustin, and piano solos by 
Virginia Rasco and Edith Lovell Thomas. 
Clifford Vaughn was the accompanist, Mrs. 
George W. Wagner having charge of the 
program. 

The Fellowship Club, West Philadelphia’s 
excellent chorus of male voices, under the 
leadership of William B. Kessler, won the 
appreciative applause of a large audience 
at the Academy of Music last Monday 
evening, giving the first subscription con- 
cert of its ninth season. The club sings 
with admirable precision, smoothness and 
tonal beauty, having attained much in the 
way of expression and interpretative skill, 
especially well liked on Monday evening’s 
program being “In Forests Deep,” by 
Berndorf; Schubert’s “Serenade,” sung by 
Charles W. Deans, tenor, with humming 
accompaniment by the chorus, and Bow- 
man’s “Cradle Song,” with baritone solo 
by John A. Fletcher. The special soloist of 
the evening was Mme. Hissem de Moss, 
soprano, of New York, who was cordially 
received, her several former appearances in 
Philadelphia having made her an estab- 
lished favorite. 

The Philadelphia Musical Club held its 
regular meeting in the rooms of the Or- 
pheus Club last Tuesday afternoon and 
presented a well-rendered program, Theo- 
dora Farrell, Elizabeth S. Doerr, Jennie 
Kneedler and Zipporah Rosenberg being 
the principal performers, with Henry S. 
Lukins at the piano. 

The Ladies’ Festival Chorus for the 
Twenty-third National Sangerfest, which 
will be held in this city from June 29 to 
July 4, next, held its first rehearsal on 
Saturday evening, with 500 members pres- 
ent. The chorus, which is composed of 
the German choral societies and German 
church choirs of Philadelphia, is under the 
direction of Emil F. Ulrich, and expects to 
sing, with 1,000 voices, at the opening con- 
cert of the Sangerfest. 

ArTHUR L. Tupps. 





Beatrice McCue in Private Musicales 


Beatrice McCue, the contralto, sang in 
two private musicales during the past week 
at the homes of Mrs. R. K. Taylor and 
Mrs. J. B. McCollum, New York. Her 
program oon these occasions included 
Homer’s “How’s My _ Boy,” Roma’s 
“Violets,” the “Cry of Rachel,” by Mary 
Turner Salter, C. B. Hawley’s “A Song of 
the Seasons,” and Neidlinger’s Southern 
lullaby, “Rockin’ in de Win’.” On the 
afternoon of February 9 Miss McCue is to 
sing in New York at the home of Mrs. 
R. C. Penfield. 





Josef Lhévinne Repeats Former Mil- 
waukee Success 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 29.—Josef Lhévinne re- 
peated his great success in his fifth annual 
appearance in Milwaukee under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, at the 
Pabst Theater on January 18 and, as usual, 
was greeted by a large and appreciative 
audience. As in former recitals the pro- 
gram was of a decidedly eclectic character, 
splendidly arranged to meet the varied 
tastes of concertgoers. M. N. S. 





Celene Loveland’s Lecture-Recital De- 
lights Auditors 
Cuicaco, Jan. 19—Celene Loveland ap- 


peared at Lake Forrest recentlv before the 
Thursday Reading Club and its guests, in- 


vited to hear her short program consisting 
of selections from Mozart, Liszt, Scriabine, 
Ganz and McDowell. The piano numbers 
were supplemented by one of Miss Love- 
land’s interesting lecture talks. So de- 
lighted were her auditors with her clean 
technic and sympathetic musical interpreta- 
tion that they were loath to have her leave 
the piano and demanded -encore after en- 
core. She also aroused much interést by 
her remarks on piano pedagogy. 


SIX SOLOISTS AT THE 
HIPPODROME CONCERT 


Noteworthy Array of Talent En- 
tertains a Sunday Night Audi- 
ence in New York 


The last Sunday evening concert at the 
New York Hippodrome presented the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe con- 
ductor, with Albert Spalding, violinist; 
Alexander Heinemann, baritone; Charlotte 
Maconda, soprano; Paul Morenzo, tenor; 
Victor Benham, pianist, and Marie Seville, 
mezzo-soprano, who replaced Laura 
Graves, the latter being indisposed, as so- 
loists. 

After a brilliant performance of the 
“Oberon” overture by the orchestra Mr. 
Heinemann sang the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci” in German with fine dramatic and 
vocal qualities, receiving great applause for 
his artistic work. Later in the program 
he sang a group of songs by Denza, Schu- 
bert and Schumann, scoring heavily in the 
latter's “The Two Grenadiers.” John 
Mandelbrod played his accompaniments in 
his usual excellent manner. 

Mr. Spalding chose as his first number 
Saint-Saéns’s “Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso,” which he played with tech- 
nical mastery and much poetic insight, his 
double-stopping and general passage work 
winning him the audience’s hearty ap- 
proval. At the close of the number, in 


which he received excellent support from 
the orchestra, he was called out a num- 
ber of times and added as an extra the 
brilliant “Zapateado” of Sarasate, in which 
his technic was again given an oppor- 
tunity to shine. Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscow,” also with orchestra, did not 
fare as well at Mr. Spalding’s hands. In 
spite of his excellent grasp of the technical 
part of the music, in which, however, his 
harmonics were not always as clear as 
usual, he seemed to miss the note of Slavic 
abandon which is so important in the sec- 
ond half of the composition. As an extra 
he added a section of Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” André Benoist presided at the 
piano with great etficiency. 

Mme. Maconda was heard to advantage 
in the difficult “Mad Scene” from “Ham- 
let” by Ambroise Thomas; in this and in 
the Polonaise from “Mignon,” which latter 
she sang by request, she again established 
her right to a place among contemporary 
exponents of the almost forgotten art of 
coloratura singing. The “Hamlet” music, 
though abounding in difficult passage work, 
has considerable recitative work, and the 
singer interpreted this too with much dra- 
matic significance. She was enthusiast- 
ically recalled after both her numbers. 
Strauss’s “Heimliche Aufforderung,” Schu- 
bert’s “Who Is Sylvia” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Mattinata” were sung by Mr. Morenzo 
with fine voice and much understanding. 
His tones rang clear in the Strauss song, 
considerable delicacy being in evidence in 
the Leoncavallo number. 

Mr. Benham, who is now associated with 
the musical life of Detroit, though for- 
merly of New York, played the First Con- 
certo of Chopin’ with splendid technic and 
a fine appreciation of poetic values in this 
rarely heard music. After repeated recalls 
he added the C Sharp Minor Etude of 
Chopin, which he gave with much tonal 
beauty. Miss Seville, a newcomer, made 
a pleasing impression in an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” and the Seguadilla from 
“Carmen,” singing with much taste and 
showing splendid vocal equipment. She 
also sang the Habafiera from “Carmen.” 
As a final number the four singers united 
in a stirring performance of the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto.” 

The Volpe orchestra played excellent 
accompaniments throughout the evening and 
in addition to the “Oberon” Overture at the 
opening of the program gave a thrilling 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slav.” The house, probably owing to the 
performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova” at the Metropolitan, was only half 
filled. A. W. K. 








“DA VITA NUOVA” OF 
NOBLE QUALITIES 


Wolf-Ferrari Conducts His Own 
Cantata at Impressive Opera 
House Concert 


About twenty minutes before the begin- 
ning of the Metropolitan concert last Sun- 
day evening the sale of admissions had 
to be stopped and all seats had been sold. 
The magnet which attracted so unusual a 
throng was Wolf-Ferrari’s cantata “La 
Vita Nuova,” given under the composer’s 
own direction. Pasquale Amato, the bari- 
tone, and Alma Gluck, soprano, sang the 
music alloted Dante and Beatrice, respec- 
tively, while the full opera chorus devoted 
its energies to the ensembles. 


“La Vita Nuova” has been made famil- 
iar to New York concertgoers in the past 
by the Musical Art Society and it should 
have been repeated long before this. In 
his tonal translation of Dante’s verse 
Wolf-Ferrari has produced a work that in 
character, atmosphere and ideality differs 
almost as widely from the frothiness and 
effervescent superficialities of “Le Donne 
Curiose,” as Handel’s “Messiah” does from 
a Strauss operetta. It is noble, profound, 
mystical, expansive. It is modern, yet 
filled with an element of quasi-medizval 
devoutness. It betrays the workings of a 
highly original imagination, yet it is in 
ways descended from Palestrina and Bach. 

There is no trace of theatricalism in 
this score, which is fashioned with superb 
skill. The handling of the orchestra is in- 
variably interesting, and the choral writ- 
ing is fraught with beauty and impressive- 
ness. Broad and uplifting is the great en- 
semble “Beatrice hath Departed” and there 
is unearthly charm in the close. And how 
quaint and charming an orchestral conceit 
is the dance of the angels, in which the 
tone of a piano and two harps blend with 
such rare and entrancing effect. But it 
would take far more space than is now 
available to enumerate choice details. Mel- 
ody is abundant in this cantata. 

The chorus coped successfully with its 
difficult réle and sang with balance, pre- 
cision, beautifully shaded tone and much 
spirit. Mme. Gluck had little to do but 
did that beautifully. Mr. Amato sang the 
baritone solos with deep sincerity, but his 
voice was clouded by hoarseness and he 
was unable to do himself full justice. Mr. 
Wolf-Ferrari conducted with authority and 
a firm grip on the orchestral forces. 

Preceding the cantata there was a mis- 
cellaneous program. Carl Burrian was 
heard in an interesting song by Gustav 
Mahler and Florence Wickham gave three 
songs by Landon Ronald. The orchestra 
under Mr. Pasternack played the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture and Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance.” H.-?. P. 








Reception by Philharmonic Choral Club 


A reception was given by the Philhar- 
monic Choral Club of New York at the 
club rooms in Carnegie Hall on January 
24, in honor of Frederick Paulding, the 
noted Shakespearean exponent. Mr. 
Paulding, who has played Romeo as many 
times as any livin~ actor, contributed to 
the program by reading from Shakespeare. 
The club sang under the direction of 
Emma Walton Hodkinson, the president, 
and was assisted by Elsa Wheeler and 
Alma Danziger. For February 8, at Re- 
cital Hall, Miss Hodkinson has arranged a 
concert by the club, assisted by Earle 
Tuckerman, the basso. Mr. Tuckerman 
will sing a group of songs by W. Franke 
Harling, with the composer at the piano. 
The prize compositions by Mabel W. Dan- 
iels, for female voices and violin, will be 
given by the chorus. 





Ariani to Be Metropolitan and Philhar- 
monic Soloist 


Adriano Ariani, the distinguished Italian 
pianist, is to play Tschaikowsky’s Piano 
Concerto in B Minor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday evening, February 
4, and Chopin’s Piano Concerto in F 
Minor at Carnegie Hall, with the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, February 15 
and on Friday afternoon, February 16. 





Elise Lathrop Weds 


Elise Lathrop, press representative for 
prominent operatic singers and for several 
years a contributor to Musicat AMERICA, 
was married on Saturday, December 16; to 
Richard Wade Hampton Lewis, of Sho- 
shone, Idaho, according to announcements 
sent out this week. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Thomas Allen Lathrop, of 
Hillsdale Manor, N. J. 
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HOMER AND RENAUD RETURN TO 
METROPOLITAN; DESTINN AS “ ELSA ” 





Superbly 


An Interesting Week at the Opera—Mme. Homer in “ Orfeo ”’ and 
“‘Lohengrin’”—A New Double 
for Renaud in “ Rigoletto’”’—Mme. Destinn Sings “ Elsa” 


Bill—Heartfelt Welcome 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


Wagner’s “Tristan und _ Isolde.’ 
Wednesday evening, January 24, 
Mmes. Gadski, Matzenauer; Messrs. 
Burrian, Weil, Griswold, Hinshaw. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Blech’s “‘Versiegeit.’’ Thursday eve- 
ning, January 25. Mmes. adski, 
Mattfeld, Alten; Messrs. Goritz, Jad- 
lowker, Weil. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Followed by Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo.”’ 
Homer, Rappold, Sparkes, 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Le Donne Curiose.”’ 
Friday evening, January 26. Mmes. 
Farrar, Maubourg, Fornia, Alten; 
Messrs. Jadliowker, Didur, Scotti, de 
Segurola, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 

Verdi’s ‘“‘Rigoletto.’’ Saturday after- 
noon, January 27. Mmes. Tetrazzini. 
Orridge; Messrs. Renaud, Smirnoff, de 


Mmes. 
Gluck, 


Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 
Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Monday 
evening, January 29. Mmes. Destinn, 
Homer; Messrs. Jadlowker, Weil, 
Griswold, Hinshaw. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 














NEWLY devised “double bill”—and a 

most welcome and delightful one it 
is—consisting of “Orfeo” and “Versiegelt,” 
drew one of the largest audiences of the 
season to the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Thursday evening of last week. The 
performance of the Gluck opera derived ad- 
ditional note through the reappearance, for 
the first time this season, of Louise Homer, 
to whom fell the title role. The great 
American contralto received an ovation 
after each act that must have warmed her 


heart. There were curtain calls without 
number and flowers in profusion. No 
better vehicle than “Orfeo” could have 


been chosen for her re-entry, for the part. 


of the much-enduring and faithful poet- 
husband has always stood forth as one of 
her very best achievements. There is ab- 
solutely no need at present to institute in- 
vidious comparisons with Mme. Matzen- 
auer. Each in her way is incomparable and 
Metropolitan audiences have only to con- 
gratulate themselves on the possession of 
two contraltos of such peerless caliber. 
Mme. Homer’s impersonation has lost 
none of its grace, dignity and classic dis- 
tinction. Her voice has never sounded 
better than it did last week—in fact, it has 
seldom sounded as well. It would seem 
to have gained in mellowness, richness of 
timbre and variety of color and there were 
times when she sang with a beauty ot 
meszo voce that has not always character- 
ized her work. Very noble in delivery 
were her two great arias, “Divinités du 
md bd cc) = ee ” 
Styx” and “Che faro senza Eurydice. 
The rest of the cast was on a high level 
of excellence. Mme. Rappold, as Euryd- 


ice, was in good voice and her share of 
the duet in the 
the beauty 
Sparkes was 


act was one of 
performance 
Alma 


fourth 
spots of the 


Lenora Amor and 


Gluck the Happy Shade and the rare love- 
liness of their voices gives fresh delight 
on each successive hearing. Toscanini’s 
conducting was as important a factor as 
the singing of any of the principals. He 
does nothing more wonderfully than the 
limpid and ineffably lovely music of the 
Elysian Fields episode. 

As a curtain raiser to “Orfeo,” “Versie- 





Maurice Renaud as “Rigoletto” 


gelt” was given for the second time within 
a few days and once again the humor of 
the merry little piece convulsed the audi- 
ence. Mmes. Gadski, Mattfeld and Alten 
and Messrs. Goritz, Jadlowker and Weil 
kept the fun going fast and furiously. Mr. 
Hertz conducted again and further famil- 
iarity with the score serves greatly to em- 
phasize its manifest charms. 
Operatic Mixed Pickles 


Operatic mixed pickles were served up 
on Thursday afternoon when a bill con- 
sisting of the first act of “Bohéme,” the 
second act of “Hansel und Gretel,” the 
first act of “Pagliacci” and the prison scene 
from “Faust” was given for the benefit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company Emer- 
gency Fund. The performance netted about 
$12,000 and pleased its hearers. Those who 


appeared in the various acts included 
Messrs. Caruso, Smirnoff, Didur, Scotti, 
Gilly, Amato, Martin and Rothier, and 


Mmes. Farrar, Gluck, Alten, Snelling, Matt- 
feld and Destinn. 

A magnificent and soul-stirring “Tris- 
tan” was given on Wednesday evening. 
For the second time this season Mme. 
Gadski was the Jsolde, and her work had 
all its wonted excellence, save in the be- 
ginning of the “Liebestod,” which she sang 
perceptibly flat. Mme. Matzenauer was 
Brangaene, and her song of warning in the 


second act was delivered with haunting 
beauty. Mr. Burrian’s Tristan, Mr. Weil’s 
Kurwenal and Mr. Griswold’s King Marke 
were up to their highest standards. 
“Rigoletto” was repeated on Saturday 


afternoon. Under ordinary circumstances 
the event would not seem to call for spe- 
cial comment, but on this occasion it as- 
sumed an importance of the very first mag- 
nitude, thanks to the reappearance at the 
Metropolitan of Maurice Renaud, who en- 
acted the title role. It is generally thought 
that operatic audiences reserve their warm- 
est demonstrations of affection for so- 
pranos and tenors. Last week proved the 
fallacy of this notion, for the greatest of 
French baritones was fairly lionized by 
his hearers. Never has an artist shown 
himself more deserving of such a tribute 
and never has it seemed more poignantly 
regrettable that this one is not a fixture 
at the Metropolitan from one end of the 
season to the other. 


Renaud’s Wonderful “Rigoletto” 


Mr. Renaud’s Rigoletto has been seen 
and admired before, but this fact cannot 
preclude fresh admiration. Even those who 
profess small liking for this opera will 
condescend to overlook their prejudice un- 
der the irresistible spell of his art. One 
is no longer in the realm of petty operatic 
conventionalities, for Mr. Renaud’s is not 
an “operatic” impersonation inthe accepted 
sense of the term. He is an exponent of 
the art of tragedy in its loftiest manifes- 
tations and Rigoletto at his touch is ex- 
alted to the dignity of a great and mov- 
ing tragic figure. One must peruse the list 
of greatest tragedians in order to insti- 
tute appropriate comparisons. As long as 
Mr. Renaud held the stage one might well 
have been pardoned for paying scant atten- 
tion to the remaining members of the cast. 
[t was almost unnecessary to see the agony, 
the torments of this Rigoletto, as depicted 
in gesture and facial expression, for all of 
it was faithfully reflected in the infinite 
variety of vocal shades and modulations. 
The voice as such’ was in excellent shape, 
but who, in the face of such a disclosure of 
histrionic genius, could lay stress upon 
mere quality of voice per se? 

Mr. Renaud was called before the cur- 
tain again and again, but he steadfastly de- 
clined to accept a curtain call alone though 
it was the unmistakable wish of the audi- 
ence to single him out for distinction. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was the Gilda and she 
gave a better performance than at her 
previous appearance in the role. Her voice 
was at its best and she sang the “Caro 
nome” with great brilliancy, while her 
share in the duet with Rigoletto and in the 
last act could not easily have been sur- 
passed in effectiveness. Mr. Smirnoff was 
the Duke and his work was entirely to 
the satisfaction of the audience, if not to 
the critics. Theodora Orridge was accep- 
table as Maddalena, and Leon Rothier a 
forceful Sparafucile. Mr. Sturani con- 
ducted. 

Destinn a Superb ‘“‘Elsa’’ 


On Monday evening there was a repeti- 
tion of “Lohengrin,” in which the chief 
event of note was the Elsa of Mme. Des- 
tinn. The Bohemian soprano has_ been 
identified with no Wagnerian roles here 
outside of Eva in “Meistersinger,” where- 
fore her Elsa was anticipated with great 
interest. There was little doubt that she 
would find no difficulty in coping with the 
music and in this respect she did not dis- 
appoint. Her singing had all its wonted 
magnificence of tone, color and warmth 
and episodes of such lyrical loveliness as 
the dream, the song on the balcony and the 
love duo were glorified by her vocal opu- 


lence. To the eye Mme. Destinn gave less 
satisfaction, although she acted the part 
with sincerity, tenderness and, in_ such 


scenes as the accusation of Ortrud, with 


well-defined force. Louise Homer was the 
same vindictive and impassioned Ortrud 
who has commanded such wholesome ad- 
miration in the past. Mr. Jadlowker sang 
Lohengrin better, perhaps, than he has ever 
done it before, Mr. Griswold was a noble 
King, Mr. Weil an admirable Telramund 
and Mr. Hinshaw the customary excellent 
Herald. Altogether it was an inspiring 
performance which greatly delighted the 
large audience. 

After the second act of “Le Donne 
Curiose,” which was repeated before a 
good audience on Friday evening of last 
week, there were calls for the composer and 
presently Mr. Wolf-Ferrari appeared be- 
fore the curtain together with Miss Far- 
rar and Mr. Jadlowker, being subsequently 
a to reappear several times by him- 
self. 


ALDA AND VON DOENHOFF 
STARS OF FREE CONCERT 


Soprano and Pianist Evoke Tumultuous 
Applause of New York Audience— 
Fleck Orchestra also Acclaimed 


The fifth Sunday afternoon concert in 
the free series established by the New 
York World took place at Normal Col- 
lege, New York, on January 29, with 
Frances Alda, soprano, and Albert von 
Doenhoff, pianist, as soloists. Again the 
auditorium was crowded with four thou- 
sand enthusiastic music lovers, who not 
only enjoyed the music, but applauded each 
and every number to the echo. Fully two 
thousand, who clamored for admission, 
were turned away. 

Mme. Alda sang first the “Ave Maria” 
from Verdi’s “Otello” with fine expres- 
siveness and beauty of voice, receiving 
great applause and finally being compelled 
to add D’Hardelot’s “Dawn.” She was 
equally successful in her group of songs, 
which included Beethoven's “Ich liebe 
dich”; Wolf's “Auf dem griinem Balkon’” ; 
two songs by Gretchaninow, “My Heart,” 
by Alberto Randegger, and “Expectancy,” 
by Frank La Forge. 

Mr. von Doenhoff scored one of the 
biggest successes of the series with his 
performance of the first movement of the 
F Minor Chopin Concerto, which he played 
with a wealth of poetic feeling and with 
technical mastery. After repeated recalls 
the pianist added as an extrathe “Butterfly” 
Etude of Chopin, the applause following 
it being so great that he was obliged to 
respond with a second encore, which he 
did, playing the “Staccato” Etude of Rub 
instein with the same excellent results. 

The orchestra, some sixty strong, under 
Professor Fleck, gave splendid perform- 
ance of the Dvorak Symphony, “From the 
New World,” and the same composer’s 
“Capriccioso, op. 66,” stirring the audience 
to heights of enthusiasm with the Pohemian 
composer’s brilliant music. Conductor Fleck 
was applauded after each movement of the 
symphony and his conducting of the ac- 
companiments was sympathetic and accu- 
rate. 

Later in the week the orchestra ap 
peared at the Stuyvesant, De Witt Clinton, 
Flushing, Richmond Hill, Erasmus Hall 
and Curtis High Schools both in the after- 
noon and evening. Albert von Doenhoff, 
the New York pianist, who has been the 
leading soloist at the evening concerts thus 
far, has been engaged to continue for the 
remainder of the season. Messrs. Prati 
and Alessandroni will also continue as 
heretofore, while Virginia Root, soprano, 
who has returned from the Sousa tour, will 
sing at the evening concerts and Harriet 
Barkley at the afternoon performances. 
Both of the latter sang with emphatic suc- 
cess on Monday night last at the Stuy 
vesant High School. 



































DIANETTA ALLEN-ALVINA 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


with the Lambardi Opera Company makes excellent impression in Chicago 


Some Press Comments: 


Dianetta Alvina made her début in the title role. 
She has temperament and personality. 


made a most picturesque Tosca and sang the music excellently. 


The Tosca of Dianetta Alvina is picturesque and she sings with considerable warmth and good effect. 


Mme. Dianetta Alvina’s interpretation of the title role which disclosed dramatic gifts that were exceed- 


ingly sympathetic. 


The excellent work of Dianetta Alvina, singing with a warmth and a vocal art of considerable charm. 


Mme. Alvina was the Cio Cio San. 


matic talents already recorded. 


Madame Alvina reveals all the gifts of a real Tosca. 
Her dramatic sense is sure. The voice is rieh and big. /nter-Ocean. 


She has a fine voice of very sweet, beautiful quality and with a decided amount of richnes: and power. 


She strengthened and confirmed the favorable impressions of her dra- 


She 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


Chicago Examiner. 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 
Chicago Examiner. 


Daily Tribune. 
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Allan Bacon, the St. Louis pianist and 
teacher, gave an interesting recital in that 
city recently. He was assisted by Elmer 
Xondon, violinist. 

* * x 

In the last program given by the Port- 
land (Ore.) Monday Musical Club the 
soloists were Mrs. Ella Connell Jessie, 
pianist, and Mrs. Jane Burns Albert, so- 
prano. 

* * x 

A. Gerard-Thiers, of Atlanta, Ga., gave a 
students’ recital recently, at which some 
of the best voices in that city were intro- 
duced. The appearance of Margherita 
Carter was warmly received. 

* * * 

The new organ of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del., 
was dedicated recently in a recital played 
by B. Le Roy Lindsay, of Philadelphia. 
Rebekah Van B. Conway, contralto soloist, 
assisted Mr. Lindsay. 

x * x 

The St. Louis Union Musical Club had 
a fine program at its last meeting. Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber played a difficult two- 
piano selection, with Victor Ehling at the 
other piano, and Mrs. Morris Skrainka 
sang several attractive numbers. 

* * * 

Laura Graves, an American contralto, 
arrived on the President Lincoln January 
25 and opened her season at the New 
York Hippodrome Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 28. She will appear with a number 
of musical societies in the large cities. 

*k * x 

At a private musicale in Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently, Mrs. Charles Crouse sang a 
number of French songs delightfully and 
Pauline Baumer also gave much pleasure 
by her singing. Both were accompanied 
by Laura Van Kueran. 

x * x 

An excellent joint vocal recital was 
‘given by Roberta ulanville, soprano, and 
George Castelle, baritone, in Baltimore, 
January 23, with Frederick D. Weaver, ac- 
companist. Both singers possess voices of 
fine quality and cultivation. 

* * * 

A musicale given by Mrs. Frederick 
Bronson in New York last Saturday intro- 
duced Inez Barbour, soprano, and Carl 
Erdod, the Hungarian violinist, as the en- 
tertaining artists. Their program was well 
received. 

x * * 

A performance of “Lohengrin” is being 
projected by the Choral Society of Mer- 
iden, Conn. Director Goodale will have a 
chorus of two hundred men and women to 
assist in the rendition of the Wagner 
work. 

* * * 

The regular concert of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Beethoven Club was given on 
January 27 and presented one of the best 
programs of the season. The Beethoven 
Violin Quartet, under the direction of 
Kathryn Seay Falls, was enthusiastically 


applauded. 
applaudec Yo 


Paul Kéfer, first ’cellist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, assisted Vera 
Curtis in her recital at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on January 23. Mr. Kéfer’s numbers in- 
cluded a prelude by Corelli, a seventeenth 
century Allemande, one of Chopin’s Etudes 
and “Chants Russes” by Lalo. 

x * * 

Edmond Clément and Namara-Toye pre- 
sented a charming program of selections 
from “Madama Butterfly” at the musicale 
and reception given by Colonel and Mrs. 
Robert M. Thompson of Washington, 
D. C., last Saturday. The artists sang the 
last act of the opera in costume. 

x * * 

Roy Young, violinist, the nature poet 
and “bird man,” is delighting Texas audi- 
ences with interpretations of works by -Pag- 
anini, Hubay, Sevcik, Tartini, Saint-Saéns, 
Chopin, Sarasate and others, besides his 
own remarkable reproductions of the 
“Wild Bird Songs” with classical settings. 

* * * 

An interesting recital was given at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore 
January 25 by Elsie R. Miller, organist; 
Emily Diver, soprano, and David E. Fran- 
cis, tenor. An especially pleasing number 
was the “I] Trovatore” duet sung by Miss 
Diver and Mr. Francis. 

* * * 

Leo Ornstein, the Russian boy pianist, 

gave a concert recently under the auspices 
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of the Arts and _ Science Institute of 
Brownsville, N. Y. He was assisted by J. 
H. Kessler, violinist, in a varied program, 
which included a group of original compo- 
sitions by young Ornstein. 

i ££ + 


Katheryn Platt Gunn, violinist; was well 
received recently at a concert given by the 
Laurier Musical Club for the benefit of 
All Saints’ P. E. Church, of Brooklyn. 
Others on the program were Harriet V. 
Brown, soprano, and Grace Demarest, 
contralto. 

-_ 

Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, appeared in 
concert with the Sdangerbund of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on January 22. With Oscar 
Dachs as his accompanist, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera singer sang most of the lieder 
which he had rendered at his New York 
recital on January 16. 

* * * 

Three new songs by Henry J. Lautz, the 
Toronto composer and teacher—“The Kit- 
ten,” dedicated to Mme. Gadski: “Slumber 
Song,” dedicated to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, and “Danger, Beware !”—were sung 
at a recent concert of the Toronto Wom- 
en’s Musical Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. S. vogt. 


* * * 
Gertrude Isidor, violinist and pupil_ of 
Signor Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Con- 


servatory of Music, presented an exacting 
program in a recital last week. The tech- 
nical difficulties confronting her were over- 
come with an assurance and ease such as 
one seldom finds, even in artists of wide 
experience. 

* * * 

Henry W. Baker, organist and choir- 
master of All Saints’ Church, Richmond, 
Va., gave a recital at the church recently 
in which he was assisted by Mrs. Railey 
P. Shiflett, soprano, and Grace Fitzwilson. 
mezzo-soprano. Both the organist and the 
soloists were pleasing in their presentation 
of a well-selected program. 

* * * 

George Deane of Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
sented his pupil, Florence White Miller, 
contralto, in recital recently, in which she 
sang a well-selected program, uisplaying a 
voice of lovely quality and good timbre. 
The duets with Mr. Deane were splendid. 
Mr. Deane sang six Oriental songs by 
Clutsam in his usual artistic manner. 

* * * 

Marie Riggs, pianist, a pupil of Mrs. 
Carl Busch of Kansas City, Mo., played an 
exacting program at her recital recently 
and was accorded a splendid reception by 
an audience which filled the hall. She was 
assisted by Ella Schutte, soprano; Pheebe 
Brooks, violinist, and Mrs. Carl Pusch, 
who played orchestral parts on second piano 
to Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brilliante.” 

xk * x 

New York has developed a musical prod- 
igy all its own. He is Henryk Mikulski, a 
seventeen-year-old violinist, who made his 
first appearance’ last week when he played 
the Grieg Sonata and other selections at 
the Hotel Astor. His performance was 
pleasing and showed promise. Anna 
Jewell, pianist, was heard with Mikulski 
and also played several solo numbers. 

* * * 

Manager Pehymer, of Los Angeles, is 
organizing a chorus for that city’s coming 
land show. It will be under the leadership 
of T. T. Drill. The last attempt at forming 
such a chorus in Los Angeles was made 
by H. H. Barnhart in 1904 for the Method- 
ist general conference. This chorus, under 
the name “Apollo Club,” lasted for sev- 
eral years and did good work. 

* * * 

The eleventh season of the Faucher Or- 
chestral Society, Providence, R. I., opened 
recently with a large enrollment for this 
year. Conductor Henri J. Faucher began 
rehearsing Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 
and in a few months this society of young 
players will give a public performance. 
Marie P. Faucher, wife of the conductor, 
presides at the piano. 

* * * 

Mrs. Emma Winslow Child’s first eve- 
ning recital of the season in Providence, 
R. IL, presented an interesting program 
which was splendidly delivered. Helen 
M. Mathews’s ’cello numbers were well 
played and Harriet Merchant sang songs 
by Haydn and Schneider in a praiseworthy 
manner. Gladys Maclean played Mozart’s 
Sonata-in F with rare skill. 


Charles Vincent’s operetta, “The Egyp- 
tian Princess,” was sung by eight of Mrs. 
Raymond Wesley’s pupils in Providence, 
R. IL, recently. The tuneful music was 
admirably sung. The pupils taking part 
were Maybelle Dufrio, Ethel Parker, Alma 
Thurston, Sadie Campbell, Grace Burl- 
ingame, Vera Decker, Nellie Waterhouse 
and Juliet Fish. 

* * * 

Anna Case, soprano, and Frederic Gun- 
ther, basso,. of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, formed part of the quartet of the 
West-Park Presbyterian Church, New 
York, last Sunday in singing Gounod’s 
“Messe Solennelle.” The choir of the 
church has been under the direction of Ar- 
thur Rose, organist and choirmaster, for 
twenty-two years. 

* * * 

Mrs. Thomas Crannell gave an interest- 
ing musicale in Syracuse, N. Y., recently, 
assisted by Kathleen King, who has man- 
aged a number of the best artists that 
have appeared in Syracuse. Miss King 
spoke at length on the development of 
French songs, in an entertaining manner, 
and Mrs. Crannell sang several old French 
songs and an aria from Massenet’s “Ma- 
non.” 

* * ok 


A students’ recital at the Denison ‘Con- 


.servatory of Music, Granville, Ohio, pre- 


sented Ethel Sharer, Mabel Briggs, Stella 
Cox, Elizabeth Matthews, Ruth Rockwood, 
Selma Ladzinski and Leland Arnold in a 
program of much merit on January 24, and 
on January 31 the first faculty recital of 
the season was given, with John Mayses 


Priske, baritone soloist, and _ Elizabeth 
Benedict as accompanist. 

* * * 
The California Trio. composed _ of 
Elizabeth Westgate, pianist; Charles H. 


Blank, violinist, and Hawley B. Hickman, 
‘cellist, assisted by Herbert P. Mee, tenor, 
and Robert H. Thomas, baritone, was 
heard in an enjoyable program in Ala- 
meda, Cal., on January 27, presenting selec- 
tions by Beethoven, Leoncavallo, Massenet, 


Popper, Tours, Puccini, Tschaikowsky, 
Pach, Glinka and Verdi. 
* * * 


C. B. Rutenber’s cantata, “The Christ,” 
was given a creditable performance at a 
recent Sunday evening service at St. 
John’s Church, Providence, R. I., under 
the direction of George F. Wheelwright, 
who also sang the tenor role. The other 
parts were well sung by Mrs. Kate La 
Fetra Bosunth, contralto; Harriet Mer- 
chant, soprano, and Percy Smith. Credit 
is due Mrs. George F. Wheelwright for 
excellent assistance at the organ. 

* * * 

In a recent song recital by Clara Ban- 
croft, head of the voice department of the 
College for Women, in Columbia, S. .C., 
a group of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
songs, “The White Dawn” and “Sayo- 
nora” from “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” gave especial pleasure. The rest 
of the program was made up of operatic 
arias, songs of foreign composers and two 
selections bv Sidney Homer. George Sum- 
mer Kittredge was the accompanist. 

* * + 

An orchestra of able musicians has been 
organized at the Federal prison, Atlanta, 
Ga., and trained by Professor Matthieson, 
the leader of a local orchestra in Atlanta. 
The prison orchestra will give several 
public performances at the prison during 
the Spring. Recently Mrs. William S. With- 
ers, with some of the best local talent of 
the musical circles in that city, gave the 
prisoners a concert in the assembly hall at 
the prison. 

* * &* 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, has com- 
pleted a week of return engagements 
throughout New Jersey with his accom- 
panist, H. B. Turpin. On January 22 he 
filled his sixth return engagement at New- 
ark, and on the next day he appeared for 
the seventh time at East Orange. In Or- 
adell he made his sixth appearance. In- 
cluded in the week were his recital at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, on Jan- 
uary 24, and his third return engagement 
at the Lawrenceville School. 

“S, e 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Tolanthe,” under 
the direction of Grace Clisbee, a director 
of Pueblo, Col., public school music, was 
given January 26. Berenice Parker was 


Oueen of the Fairies; Ruth Sweeney, 
Phyllis, and Gerald O’Brien, Strephon. 
Other soloists were Marie Haverstock, 
Frank Stultz, Charles Wilson, Mildred 


Hyde, Helen Brosius, Mary Anna For- 
rester. Glen Phillips and Dale Hoagland. 
Jean Walpole was at the piano and an or- 
chestra also accompanied. 

* * * 

Mrs. Carolyn Foye Flanders delivered 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in Boston, January 26, assisted 
by twelve Boston Symphony players, with 


Gustav Strube, leader. Mrs. Flanders’s 
graceful impersonation of the Shakes- 
pearian characters, from Theseus, Duke 


of Athens, down to the Fairies, won 


hearty applause. The Overture, Scherzo, 
Intermezzo, Nocturne and “Wedding 
March” from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” were played between the 
acts. 

a 

The successes of Adele Krueger in her 
recent appearances with orchestras at St. 
Louis and Detroit have prompted the man- 
ager of an important orchestral tour to 
offer her an engagement as star of the 
festival quartet for this coming Spring. 
Mme. Krueger is, however, desirous of 
visiting Germany to fill a number of en- 
gagements offered her by a well-known 
Berlin concert direction, that is at times 
co-operating with M. H. Hanson, her New 
York manager. Mme. Krueger is now 
coaching for oratorio. 

* * * 

A recent program given by the Nashville, 
Tenn., MacDowell Club introduced Angelo 
Corteze, harpist, as principal soloist. Mr. 
Corteze’s playing was much applauded. 
Charles C. Washburn and Miss Wooten, 
of Nashville, sang several songs, while the 
song cycle, “The Little Sunbonnet,” was 
effectively delivered by Mrs. Ernest Schu- 
macher, Collier Woodall, Henry Meeks 
and Henry Roberts, with Mrs. George Col- 
yar at the piano. Mrs. Frances Bent was 
the director. The program was arranged 
by Mrs. M. M. Gardner, president of the 
club. 

s+ £-* 

“Princess Chrysanthemum,” a Japanese 
operetta by C. King Proctor, was pre- 
sented by the pupils of the Conservatory 
of Music at Lewisburg, W. Va., recently, 
the production being given by girls of the 
vocal department, including a chorus of 
forty-five, under the direction of Julia 
Crary Dunn, a pupil of Marchesi. The 
title role was played by Mary Byrne Holt 
and the cast included ten of the more ad- 
vanced students. A vocal recital was 
given at the conservatory on January 18. 
Nineteen songs, principally by American 
composers, made up the program. 

* x * 

At the musicale in Emma Thursby’s New 
York studio, on January 26, Louis Hintze 
of Berlin played two violin compositions 
of his own, “By the Brook” and “Serenato 
and Polonaise.” Mr. Hintze was also at 
the piano, while Miss Cramer sang Mme. 
Lehmann’s “Lovers in the Lane” and “The 
Storm.” Max Jacobs also played the vio- 
lin, and Mrs. Benedict (Carrie Blydwell) 
sang Namer’s “Slumber Song.” Among 
the many guests were Pasquale Amato of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, the Count and Countess 
Fabbri, and Florence Mattfeld, also of the 
Metropolitan. 

x * + 

Before an appreciative audience that 
practically filled the large assembly room 
of the high school the Wayne (Pa.) Choral 
Society, under the direction of Anne Mc- 
Donough, of Philadelphia, gave a splendid 
interpretation recently of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” The chorus is a_ well-balanced 
one of forty-seven voices, and responded 
perfectly to the able leadership of Miss 
McDonough. The soloists were Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ashmead Mitchell, soprano; Grace 
Caroline Roberts, contralto; Henry Gur- 
ney, tenor, and Noah H. Swayne, basso. 
They. were in excellent voice. Velma Tur- 
ner proved herself an ideal accompanist. 

* + * 

A new departure for the Musicians’ 
Club of New York is the giving of Sunday 
evening concerts with informal programs 
arranged by the house committee. The first 
evening’s program consisted of songs by 
Reed Miller and Nevada van der Veer, and 
violin selections by Jessie Monteze deVore, 
besides a novel Quartet for four bassos 
from Saint-Saéns’s “The Heavens Are 
Telling,” sung by Andrea Sarto, Clifford 
Cairns, Frank Croxton and Charles Hard- 
ing. Last Sunday evening brought the 
president of the club, David Bispham, just 
returned from an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast, who contributed two Ameri- 
can songs appropriate to the occasion. 
Arthur C. Clough and Edmund A. Jahn 
also gave each a group of songs, and there 
were Shakespeare readings by W. Brewer 
Brown. 

* * * 

An enjoyable concert was held in the 
Montclair, N. J., Club Hall, on January 26, 
in celebration of the anniversary of Robert 
Burns, the Scotch poet, under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club of Grace Presbyterian 
Church. Laura Robertson, soprano, a 
pupil of Lionel Robsarte, of New York. 
made her début with success, singing prin- 
cipally Scotch songs. One of the features 
was the introduction of two piano compo- 
sitions by Wiibur Follett Unger, a young 
Montclair composer, who played the pieces 
himself and also acted as accompanist. 
These pieces, “The Song of the Water 
Nymphs” and “Air de Ballet,” were given 
in public for the first time and were much 
liked by the large audience. Others taking 
part in the performame were Thomas 
Hamilton, tenor; John Hoatson, baritone; 
William Donald, piper; Clarice B. Laugh- 
ton and William Donald. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’”’ 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Newark, Feb. 4; Norris- 
town Feb. 6; Newark, Feb. 18; Schenec- 
tady, Feb. 21. 


Banning, Mrs. Kendall—Newark, Feb. 4; 
New York, Feb. 9. 
Barrére, George—St. Louis, Feb. 6; Yonkers, 


N. Y., Feb. 28. 

Bauer, Aarold—Columbia, Mo., Feb. 5; Han- 
nibal, Feb. 6; Grand Forks, N. D., Feb. 10. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Montreal, Feb. 4. 

Behrens, Ceci! M.—New York, Jan. 31, Feb. 
1, 15, 16 and March 12. 

Belvor, A.—New York City, Feb. 4. 

Bispham, David—Keokuk, Ia., Feb. 5; Fort 
Dodge, Feb. 7; Philadelphia, Feb. 10; Dan- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 12; Marietta, O., Feb. 14; 
Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 15; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 26; Baltimore, Feb. 27. 

Bonci, Alessandro—New York, Feb. 1, 2, 4; 
Boston, Feb. 9; Allentown, Pa., Feb. 12; 
Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 13; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 
15; Philadelphia, Feb. 18; Spartanburg, 
Pa., Feb. 26; Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 28; 
Atlanta, Ga., March 1; Memphis, Tenn., 
March 8; Chicago, March 11; Indianapolis, 
March 13; Madison, Wis., March 15; Chi- 
cago, March 17. 

Cairns, Clifford—Newark, Feb. 4. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Millbrook, N. Y., Feb. 8; 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 3; Chicago, Feb. 14; New 
York, Feb. 27. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, Feb. 6; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 23. 

Connell, Horatio—Norristown, Pa., Feb. 6; 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 7; Philadelphia, 
Feb. 9; Utica, Feb. 13; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Feb. 29; Indianapolis, March 5; Blooming- 
ton, Ind., March 7; Greencastle, Ind., March 
8: Alton, Il, March 12; Philadelphia, 
March 15, 16 and 17; April 8, 9 weeks’ tour 
with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Connor, Edith Mae—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 
17; Brooklyn, Feb. 20. 

Consolo, Ernesto—New York, Feb. 7. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 9; 
Rock Island, Ill., March 9; Montgomery, 
Ala., March 12; Americus, Ga., March 14. 

Cracroft, Mary—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 23. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, March 8. 

David, Annie Louise—Newark, N. J., Feb. 7; 
New York, Feb. 8. 

de Gogorza, Emilio—Buffalo, Feb. 6; Detroit, 
Feb. 9; Toledo, O., Feb. 12, 

Dimitrieff, Nina—Concord, N. H., Feb. 14, 15. 

Doyle, Frank X.—Westfield, N. J., March 22. 

Dufault, Paul—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 23. 

Dunlap, Margarete—Brownsville, March 2. 

Eames, Mme. Emma—Buffalo, Feb. 6; De- 
troit, Feb. 9; Toledo, O., Feb. 12. 

Falk, Jules—Houston, Tex., Feb. 3; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Feb. 5; El Paso, Tex., Feb. 7; 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 9; San Francisco, 
Cal., Feb. 15. 

Finnegan, John—New York, Feb. 11; Browns- 


ville, Feb. 18; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
17. 

Gadski, Johanna—Newark, Feb. 5; Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 23. 

Gilberté, Hallet—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 4; 


New York, Feb. 8; Allentown, Pa., Feb. 16; 
Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 28. 

Goodson, Katharine—Philadelphia and West 
Chester, Pa., Feb. 8, 9, 10; Norfolk, Conn., 
Feb. 12; Providence, R. I., Feb. 13; Dobbs 
Ferry, Feb. 15; New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 18; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 20; Minne- 
apolis, March 22. 

Hambourg, Boris—Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

Hargreaves, Randali—Westfield, N. J., 
23. 

Hess, Ludwig—Minneapolis, Feb. 9. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Feb. 13. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Cleveland, Feb. 
8; Port Huron, Feb. 12. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Baltimore, Feb. 5; New 
York, Feb. 8 and 9; Brooklyn, Feb. 11; 
3altimore, Feb. 12. 

Jones, Pearl Benedict—Newark, Feb. 4. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Boston, Feb. 10 and 11; 
Dayton, O., Feb. 13; Chicago, Feb. 14. 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, Feb. 4; Summit, Feb. 
6; Hamilton, Feb. 19; Derby, Conn., Feb. 
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Feb. 


Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Feb. 25. 

Klotz, Maud—Brocklyn, Feb. 18; Westfield, 
N. J., Feb. 23; New York (Plaza), Feb. 
27; Somerville, N. J., March 8; Wilkes- 
3arre, Pa., March 17. 

Knight, Josephine—Providence, R. I, Feb. 7. 

Kubelik, Jan—Chicago, Feb. 3; Milwaukee, 
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Feb. 4; Madison, Wis., Feb. 6; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 9; Hippodrome, New York, Feb. 
11; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 12; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 14; Newark, N. J., Feb. 
15; Brooklyn, Feb. 16; Boston, Feb. 18: 
Montreal, Feb. 19; Toronto, Feb. 20 and 
21; Detroit, Feb. 22; New York, Feb. 25; 
Lima, O., Feb. 26; Columbus, O., Feb. 27; 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 28; Columbia, Mo., 
March 1. 

Lhévinne, Josef—New York, Feb. 6; 
Feb. 7 and 8; Baltimore, Feb. 9. 

Martin, Frederic.—Providence, R. I., Feb. 7; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8; Northfield, Mass., 
Feb. 12; Concord, N. H., Feb. 15; Wilming- 
ton, Del., Feb. 19; Baltimore, Feb. 23; 
Vineland, N. J., Feb. 26; Indiana, Pa., 
Feb. 27; Edinboro, Pa., Feb. 28; Wilming- 
ton, Pa., Feb. 29. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Feb. 9. 

Miller, Christine—Brooklyn, Feb. 3; New 
York, Feb. 4; Toronto, Feb. 7 and 8: Des 
Moines, Feb. 12; Racine, Wis., Feb. 13; 
Wausau, Feb. 14; Milwaukee, Feb. 15; Ap- 
pleton, Feb. 16; St. Paul, Feb. 18; Denver, 
Feb. 20; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 23; New 
York, Feb. 28; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 29. 

Olitzka, Rosa, Chicago, Feb. 4. 

Ornstein, Leo—New Haven, Conn., 
Paterson, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Parlow, Kathleen—New York, Feb. 4; Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 5; New York, Feb. 7 (Hotel 
Astor); Metropolitan Opera House New 
York, Feb. 11; Hartford, Conn., Feb. 26; 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, Feb. 28. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Feb. 14; Nashau, N. 
H., Feb. 19. 

Potter, Mildred—York, Pa., Feb. 6; Passaic, 
Feb. 15; Newark, Feb. 18; Derby, Feb. 20; 
Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 to April 7 
(Lindsborg Festival). 

Rennyson, Gertrude—St. Louis, Feb. 13; At- 
lanta, Ga., Feb. 18; Columbus, O., Feb. 22 

Riker, Frank'in—New York, Belasco Theatre 
Feb. 27. 

Rogers, Francis—F lushing, Feb. 5 

Ropps, Ashley—Brooklyn, Feb. 15. 

Ryder, Theodoroa Sturkow—Lincoln Centre, 


Toronto, 


Feb. 6; 


Chicago, March 5: Oak Park, IIL, March 
15; Chicago, March 24. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Feb. 3 
Strong, Edward—Newark, N. J., Feb. 4; 


Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 19. 
Szumowska, Mme.—New York, Feb. 20. 


Tapper, Mrs. Thomas—Brooklyn Academy of 


Music, Brooklyn, Feb. 8. 
Thompson, Edith—Boston, Feb. 3; 
Mass., Feb. 13. 
Tollefsen, Carl H.—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 23; 
Hoboken, Feb. 11; Brooklyn, Feb. 14 


Haverhill, 


Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Westfield, N. J.. 
Feb. 23; Hoboken, Feb. 11; Brooklyn, Feb 
14. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Salt Lake City, Feb. 3 
Denver, Feb. 5, 6, 7: Colorado Springs, 
Feb. 8: Pueblo, Feb. 9; Wichita, Kan., 


Feb. 10; Oklahoma City, Feb. 11; Ft. Smith, 
Feb. 12: Joplin, Mo., Feb. 13; Springfield, 
Mo., Feb. 14; Kansas City, Feb. 15, 16, 17; 
Topeka, Feb. 19; St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 20; 
Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 21; Omaha, Feb. 22; 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 23; Albert Lea, Kan., 
Feb. 26: Lacrosse, Wis., Feb. 27; Dubuque, 
Tla., Feb. 28: Cedar Rapids, Feb. 29; Daven- 
port, Ia., March 1; Burlington, March 2 
Quincy, March 3; Gobsburg, Ia., March 5; 
Peoria, Ill., March 6; Detroit, March 6. 
Vincent, Henry Bethuel—West Point, Miss., 


Feb. 5: Greenwood, Feb. 6; Fort Smith, 
Ark., Feb. 9: Gadsden, Ala., Feb. 15; Annis- 
ton, Feb. 16; Gainesville, Ga., Feb. 17. 
Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 10 and 
13: Ottawa, Can., Feb. 21 and 22. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Newark, N. J., Feb. 5: 


Newport, R. I., Feb. 15; New York City, 
Feb. 17: Brooklyn, Feb. 18; Ottawa, Can., 
Feb. 21, 22: Brooklyn, Feb. 27; New York 
City, March 2 and 5. 


Wilson, Gilbert—Pittsburgh, March 1 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Cambridge, Feb 
8 and 15. 

Apollo Club of Boston—Boston, Feb. 6. 

Barrére Ensemble—St. Louis, Feb. 6; 
kers, Feb. 28. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 8: 
Providence, R. IL. Feb. 13; Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., Feb. 22, 24. 

Chicago Grand Opera Company—St. Louis, 
Feb. 3, 5: Cincinnati, Feb. 6, 7: Cleveland, 
Feb. &: Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 10 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Feb. 7, 8: Milwaukee, Feb. 9: Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 20; Dayton, Feb. 21: Columbus, Feb 
22; Cleveland, March 6: Detroit, March 7: 
Toledo, March &: Dayton, March 19; Pitts- 
burgh, March 20: Columbus, March 21 

Gamble Concert Co.—San Marco, Feb. 3: 
Carlsbad, N. Texas, Feb. 6 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, Feb. 4: New 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 5: Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 6; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Feb. 9: Greenwich, Conn., Feb 
10; New York, Feb. 13; Montreal, Feb. 15; 
Chicago, Feb. 17; St. Louis, Feb. 19; Jop- 
lin, Mo., Feb. 20: Oklahoma City, Feb. 22: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 23; Kansas City, Feb 
24; Chicago, Feb. 25: Lafayette, Ind., Feb 
26; Columbus, O., Feb. 27; Cincinnati, O.., 
Feb. 29. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Delaware, Feb 

8; Chicago, Feb. 13; St. Louis, Feb. 16 to 19. 


Yon- 





Mead Quartet, Olive—Lakeville, Conn., Feb. 
13. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto—Toronto, Feb. 
7 and 8; New York, Feb. 27 and 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 23, 25; Man- 
kato, Minn., Feb. 26; New Ulm, Minn., 
Feb. 27; Faribault, Minn., Feb. 29. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Feb. 4, 8, 9, 15, 16, 18, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 


Feb. 3; Century Theater, New York, Feb. 
© Fh, ae 

Philadelphia Opera and Concert Party— 
Hudson, O., Feb. 2; Cleveland, Feb. 3. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 
9, 10, 16, 17, 38, 24. 

_ Rubinstein Club — Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, Feb. 10. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 10, 11. ° 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Feb. 16 and March 8. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 14. 

St. Louis Symphony—St. Louis, Feb. 9, 10, 
16, 17, 23, 24. 

St. Pau! Symphony Orchestra—St. 
Feb. 6. ° 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 9, 10, 16, 
17, 23, 24; Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
27, 28. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
New York, Feb. 20. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 10. 


Paul, 


Hall, 





EUGEN HAILE’S COMPOSITIONS 


Second Concert of Original Works Ad- 
vances Interesting Songs 








the Gifted New York 
Composer 


Eugen Haile, 


Eugen and Elise Haile gave their sec- 
ond song recital in Rumford Hall, New 
York, on January 29, in a program of Mr. 
Haile’s compositions. Included in the 
twenty numbers were several songs as yet 
in manuscript which are unfamiliar to 
concert-goers. Among these the most 
promising is the ballad, “Konig Elf,” which 
has great emotional power. The accom- 
paniment is extremly forceful, especially 
the final picture of tragedy. Two other 
novelties, “Verspatung,” written in duet 
form, and “Verrat,” with its quaint melody, 
were most favorably received by the mat- 
inée audience. 

The favorite song on the program was 
the unique conceit, “The Old Tavern 


Clock,” which Mr. Haile was obliged to 
repeat. Two other lieder were repeated 
as encores, “Over the Mountains” and 


“For Each Other,” both of which have 
English translations by Mrs. Emil L. Boas, 


of New York. 





Oscar Huntting’s Success in Oratorio 
Work 
30STON, Jan. 


7 30.—A splendid perform 
ance of the “Messiah” was given by the 
Salem, Mass., Oratorio Society, assisted 
by Oscar Huntting, the Boston basso. Mr 
Huntting has a voice of exceptional depth 
and richness and won much favor in the 
delivery of his recitatives. He was in ex- 
cellent voice and showed a good develop 
ment musically and intellectually. Mr 
Huntting sang in the “Messiah” given by 
the Clinton, Mass., Choral Union on Janu- 
ary 12 and again won the appreciation of 
his audience. He also sang before the 
Thursday Morning Club on January 18, 
and is to be the soloist of the Amphion 
Club, Melrose, on February 8. His talented 
wife, Mrs. Annah Huntting, the ’cellist, is 
also filling many important engagements 
A new trio has just been formed, consist 
ing of Mrs. Huntting, ‘cellist; Marie 
Nichols, violinist. and Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonell. pianist. All are artists of 
ability, and the future of the trio is as 


sured. A. E. 





Giannina Russ, formerly of the Manhat- 
tan, is singing in Mantura just now. 


CROWD PLATFORM 10 
HBAR JOSEP HOFMANN 


Carnegie Hall Piano Recital At- 
tracts Throng —Three Sonatas 
Prove a Heavy Dose 


The largest audience that Carnegie Hall 
has held this season was on hand last Sat- 
urday afternoon when Josef Hofmann was 
heard in his first piano recital of the Win- 
ter. Not a vacant seat remained in the 
auditorium, standing room in the galleries 
was at a premium and some three hundred 
persons had to be accommodated with 
places on the stage, where they sat ranged 
about the piano in a huge semi-circle until 
barely enough room remained for the artist 
to make his way to it. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Hofmann’s 


program afforded cause for unbounded sat- 
isfaction. As was the case at his first re- 
cital last year it disclosed some flagrant 
errors in judgment. The inadvisability of 
playing several works of great dimensions 
in the course of a two-hour recital has fre- 
quently been dilated upon, and it is difficult 
to understand the purpose that prompted 
Mr. Hofmann to offer on this occasion 
three lengthy sonatas in rapid succession. 
He began with Beethoven's op. 110 and 111 
with _its interminable  variations—and 
then, after a brief transition through the 
familiar Schumann “Warum” and “Ende 
vom Lied,” plunged into the latter’s sel 
dom heard F Minor Sonata. Was Mr. 
Hofmann actuated to do this by the motive 
of compelling attention to his powers of 
endurance? Whatever may have been the 
cause the proceeding was a dangerous one 
and many were noticeably fatigued long be 
fore the close of the recital. 

One felt grateful, however, for the splen 
did Schumann Sonata which is so little 
played to-day and which Mr. Hofmann 
read with such poetry, passion and fire as 
to emphasize its beauties in the highest 
measure. Thrice admirable, too, was his 
interpretation of the Beethoven, especially 
the rugged and imposing first movement of 
the C Minor in which he rose to heights 
of noble utterance and a grandeur of elo 
quence seldom equaled. Setween = the 
sonatas he played Beethoven’s ‘Rondo a 
Capriccio”—or “Rage of a Lost Penny’- 
and one marveled again why an artist of 
Mr. Hofmann’s attainments could waste 
time over such utter fatuousness, such in 
ane puerility, when there is so much good 
music that clamors for hearing. 

The Chopin group at the close consisted 
of a mazurka, the C Sharp Minor Valse, 
the Nocturnes in C Minor and D Flat and 
the A Flat Polonaise. Mr. Hofmann’'s 
Chopin touches perfection, and there is lit 
tle need to indulge in rhapsodic detail at 
this date. Such splendor of tone as he re 
vealed in the two Nocturnes, such unerrineg 
insight into the spirit of this music, such 
multitudinous delicacies of color are un 
surpassed to-day. Overemphasis of the left- 
hand octaves in the Polonaise obscured 
to some extent the trumpet-like melodic 
phrases poised above it, but apart from this 
the work was given with energy and dash 
Even the much abused Valse sounded less 
than usually hackneyed at Mr. Hofmann’s 
hands. 

In spite of the length of the recital en 
thusiasts crowded about the pianist at the 
close and exacted the customary toll of ex- 
tras. a Fey 





{BAUER IN NEW ORLEANS 


Pianist Achieves Another 
Southern City 


Success in 


New Orveans, Jan. 27.—Harold Bauer 
achieved a brilliant success Wednesday 
evening when he appeared in recital, under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
The noted pianist was in excellent form 
and played with the same qualities that 
had already made him a favorite in this 
city. His playing of the Liszt “Mephisto” 
waltz called forth a burst of applause of 
the most spontaneous nature, though 
throughout the evening he was given hearty 
appreciation. Mr. Bauer will give another 
concert Sunday afternoon. 

A young pianist of talent, Hilda Felicie 
Hawes, daughter of William Hawes, a 
well-known local musician and connoisseur, 
was heard in recital recently. Though 
only seventeen, she played with an under- 
standing and authority that would do 
credit to a much older person. 

The opera continues to draw good audi 


ences. To-night will mark the first Amer- 
ican perfermance of Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte.” H. L. 
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